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WILUAM HENRT HARRISON, 

OP CINCINNATI, 

STATE OF OHIO : 

Sn : — My limited personal intercourse widi yon voold 
not fully justify me, petfaaps, in the liberty I asmime, by 
Ihia pnUie address to you ; and by thus seeing, at least by 
imphcatim, your patronage of a vork intanded tat gcoetal 
citetilation in all parts of the IMted States. And yet it 
has been my lot to witoess yoar patriotic and baaorable 
exertions, in the h^hest branch of 'Stm national cooacils, ai 
&TOr as well of indiTMfaials, whose serricea, ia the stragigte 
for liberty and iudepaidence, so jnstiy entitled than to the 
remuneration of the goTemment, as of the \rd&re, honor, 
and prosperity of ftie nation. In the measure of agwietou 
allowance to those worthy Teterans, yon took a eoi)«|HCUoa6 
part, which neither they, nor their children, nor Ae votutry, 
can ever fot^L 

I perceive, in this est, yotnr gralitwle aod synpalhy 
towBida dioBe truly pa&iotic oitiBais; and, in yoar retin- 
Bmt, after a brilliant earea m pabfic fife, totbedMieJWDl 
labors of a poiTate station, your a^inAation ut their ex- 
emplary conduct, "in laying down ia peace, smntdEea up 
1b defence of the republic and its liberties." 

But my leapeet and ndnnrstioa for yon ufanMlar »• 
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not confined to the consideration of any single act of your 
long life ; devoted, as it has been, from the days of yonr 
youth, to the public service, in varioos, lesponeible, trying, 
and honorable stations. And although the whole people 
are convinced of your bravery and heroism, on all occasions 
where the calls of patriotism and humanity were addressed 
to you, it is less from a regard for your mihtary talents and 
services, than for your habitually benevolent and morally 
honorable conduct, that the wise and sober portion of your 
fellow-citizens, at present, unite in a voluntary tribute of 
gratitude and confidence in your political and civic virtues. 

You were brave and resolute in war : But what is far 
hig^r praise, in the estimation of every true republican 
and every virtuous citizen, you have always manifested a 
paramoimt regard for the Constitution and the laws; and 
have preserved a reputation for probity, sustained in sit- 
uations where you had power to become rich, even without 
justiy incurring the charge of gross peculation. Not is 
there a solitary instance on record, of the exercise of mere 
arbitrary power, in your public conduct, when you had 
great discretionary authority, and were accoimtable only to 
your conscience and your God. 

Such rare patriotism, and such singular integrity demand 
pubUc respect and eulogy. It reminds one of the memorable 
days of the Revolution, when Washington and his gallant 
aimy long devoted diemsetves to the defence of civil liberty, 
fimn purel y patriotic motives, and without just and adequate 
nvard: and of the distinguished band of patriots in tiie 
councils of the country, at that critical period, of whom, it 
might be almost hterally said, " that they declared for in- 
dependence, and consulted for its establisbiuent, with baiters 
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about their necks." In later times, snch proofs of political 
integrity and zeal are rare indeed. 

By a life chiefly devoted to the welfare of the republic, 
you have given assurance of ability and judgment, and of 
upright and disinterested views, fully adequate to the suc- 
cessful and honorable discharge of the duties of the highest 
station, in which the people can place you. And most of 
all, your reverence for the Constitution, as a guide for rulers 
aa well as for the people, is an auspicious guaranty of your 
just and faithful exercise of power, to any extent which 
may be given you, with a single desire to secure the bles- 
sings of liberty, and to promote the best interests of the 
republic. 

The world has so often witnessed the abuse of power in 
the hands of rulers, that men of experience have just cause 
for apprehension, from the arbitrary conduct of those who 
are clothed with great authority over their fellow-citizens. 
Julius Ctesar, Oliver Cromwell, and Napoleon Buonaparte, 
professed to be the friends of liberty and of the common- 
wealth : but in the moment of their elevation they became 
tyrannical ; and, intoxicated with power, tfiey forgot their 
just responsibilities, and their duty to the people. So did 
not the patriotic and illustrious Washwotok. And, without 
intending to flatter you, I may say with truth, that there is 
a general belief that your aim and ambition have always 
been to merit the praise of being his disciple and follower 
in political life. Few men, indeed, whether military com- 
manders, or civil magistrates, may be justly compared to 
that wonderful man ; but it is hoped that some who yet 
linger among us, are desirous of imitating his virtues, as 
well as of sharing in hia fome. 
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With a tecoUectioa at your various eminent seirices to 
the republic, a persuasion of your sacred regard for Ae 
Constitution, and a conviction of your sincere and ardent 
patriotism, I need offer no apology for prefixing your name 
to tfte present work. But I would not make you responsible 
{ot the views I have given, and the sentiments I have ex- 
[ttessed, in all respects, as to the past measures of the federal 
government Wishing to flatter no man, and in some 
tteasure independent of any mere party in the Union, I 
hope, that, in the honest expression of my opinions, I shall 
lAiate in your candor, if I do not meet your entire sanction 
and approbation. 

With sentiments of great respect 
and consideration, 
I am, Sir, your 
fellow-citizen, 
ALDEN BRADFORD. 
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Thk object of the present Tolume is to itate the natuie 
and to record the proceedings of the general gorenunent, 
-which was estabhshed ia 1789. , Half a century has nov 
elapsed, since that great pohtical event occurred, in the his- 
tory of the United States : and the rising generation may 
not be correctly and fully acquainted with its origin, with 
its design, or with the public measures, early adopted oud 
pursued i which give to it its legitiniate and distinctive 
character. In neither of these respects, however, does the 
writer pretend to give any new views; nor does he differ, 
he believes, from those already presented by eminent etatea< 
men and civilians, who have written on we subject But 
these are to be found only by searching nmnerous volumes; 
and as to a history of the federal government since it was 
established, nothing in a connected form has yet been given 
to the public. Such a narrative or view, is here attempted. 
But the purpose has been to do this in as concise a form as 
was consistent with a faithful and just statement And it 
is believed, that it contains an accoimt of all the important 
events which have occurred under the general government ; 
80 that the leading measures and conduct of each successive 
administration may be fairly exhibited, and the nature and 
the extent of the powers of that government may be fully 
perceived. 

The work might have been greatly extraided, by a more 
minute reference to every act and measure of the govern- 
ment, and to the particular circumstances therewiUi coa- 
nected. Much might have been added, by way of illustra^ 
tion and comment; and various public documents might 
have been' incorporated with it. The latter have already 
been published to a great extent, and may be found in most 
pnblic libraries in every State. And they will remain aa 
rich materials to one who may in future undertake a more 
elaborate history. All the prominent measures adopted, 
however, it is believed, will be found here noticed; and a 
sincere desire has not been wauled to give a correct and 
impartial statement. 

little indulgence has been allowed to a disposition for 
political speculation ; for the writer did not feel it just to 
enlarge in the expression of his own political opinicms ; and 
yet he trusts he has not purposely concealed them ; nor been 
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deterred, ia any case, &om praise or censure, as to individ- 
uals or measures, such as he helieved -vaiianted by the 
evident consequences to the pubhc. 

It is believed that the historian should confine himself, in 
a great measure, to a faithful narrative of events, instead 
of writing essays on different political theories ; in which, 
if there should be no highly improper coloring given, the 
writer would at least su^titute his own speculations for a 
just and impartial relation, A history may be faithfully 
written where there is little of the theory of the author : — 
but when it is prepared chiefly for the purpose of vindi- 
cating a party, it ceases to deserve the name, as it wants the 
attribute of impartiality. Many writers, both in politics 
and religion, have favored the world with pubhcations, 
called history ; and though they record many real facts and 
occurrences, they have often been mere apolosies for 
the sect or party to which the writers belonged, rather than 
true histories. 

It is certainly difficult to diVest one's Self of all biasses and 
prejudices of this sort. And therefore there is a strong 
reason against theorising at all; or in often intruding our 
own views on a party question. A statement of what has 
really occurred, and what specific measures have been 
adopted by an individual mler, or the majority, should be 
fairly given. The candid will then judge correctly, from 
the circumstances and the results. 

The writer of this volume would dare hope, that he has 
aimed to avoid these errors. And yet he could not speak 
in the same high terms of praise of some of the rulers in 
the republic, as of others. He could not confound political 
mtegrity with mere professions of patriotism ; nor an hon- 
orable policy with successful intrigue. Trained up in the 
school of Washington and that of his sincere friends and 
co-patriots, he early learned to reVere their characters, and 
to approve their political course ; and in so far as others 
have repudiated their policy, or adopted wild theories and 
experiments in government, he caimot commend them : but 
he trusts a spirit of candor and impartiality has guided him 
in his researches for this volume, and that his statements 
are made in conformity to the pubhc documents and records 
which still exist. His strongest desire for the continuance 
of the liberties of the people and of the welfare of the re- 
public, reposes in a hope, ardently cherished, that our rulers 
may be imbued with the spirit of Washington, and that a 
sacred regard may be always manifested for the priuciples 
of the Constitution. 
Bosbm, My 1, 18W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

l^nnatMni of Federal GoTBruneiiL Powei of OH Congreta, ondar the Coi^ 
iedentioD. Design ud Natore of Iha Federal ConititntioD. Extent ortba 
Poweri granted to the Gsneral GoTemmeDL 'His Powen not delegated 
remaia with tbe Separata Statu, wluch in moat caaea are (till Sovereign. 
Addreaa of Preaident Waahbigton. Of Mr. Aduna, Vice Preaident. Aeu 
of Firet Seasion of Coi^reaa. AoapicioDa Effect* of Federal Garamment. 
Fowei of the President in Appainlmenti to Office. Second Seation. Report 
of Secretary of Treoanry on Financea and Rerenne. Speech of Preaident, 
December, 1 789. Proceedinga of Congreaa on tbe Report of Secretaiy, and 
01 Snttjeeta nMntionad in Bperch. Indian Tribea. Difference propoaed be- 
breen Original and Preaant Holdera of PnUic SecnriiiaB. Fnnding Sjatent. 
MSitatj I^tee Eatabliahment. Slaverj. Permanent Seal of Government. 
Katingniabed Heubera of Fint Congreaa. 

The federal Constitution, prepared by a ConTention of 
delegates, from twelve of the thirteen independent States of 
North America, in 1787,* -was adopted oy the requisite 
majority of those States in 1788 f; and in April, 1789,t tlje 
federal gorernment, provided by that compact, was organ- 

* The State of Rhode Iiland did not aend delegatea to the ConTention. 

f Before Angnat, 1T8S, ten States had adopted the new Cotutltation , being 
one more than the nnmt»er required by that instrnment, to have the government 
o^aniEed, viz : Delaware, Pennajlrania, New Jeraej, in December, I7S7 ; 
Georgia, and CoonecticDl, in January, IT88 ; Maaaacbnaetta, in Febnurj, 
1T8S ; Maryland, in April, ITSS ; Soath Carolina, in May ; New Hampahtre, 
Kew York, aod Virginia, in Jane ; North CarolinB, in November, 1789 ; 
Rhode Iriand, Hay, 1T90 ; Vermont, in Jann^ry, 1791. — Six Stalea accepted 
tbe ConatitatioD witbont propoilng any amendmentaraod aeven Statea pro- 
poaing amendments, most of vrhich were aflarwarda adopted, and added l» 
the (»igiiuil Conatitation. 

t A qaomm was not formed till the iiral of April, thongh Hareb had been 
ptapoaed by tbe old Congreaa, when it anoonnced the adoption of the Oonati- 
mion by aine Stalea. 
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ized, and commenced the exercise of high political powers. 
This convention was called, not by the people of the States 
directly, but by their representatives, or the legislatures of 
the States ; but the Constitution, prepared by the Conven- 
tion, was adopted by delegates chosen by the people in 
each State; and is justly to be considered the act and will 
of the majority of the people (in the States respectively) as 
declared in the preamble, " We, the people," &c. The 
amendments to the federal Constitution, proposed by the 
first Congress, in 17S9, in confonnity to recommendations of 
most of the State Conventions which adopted it, were also 
sanctioned by the State legislatures, and not by Conventions 
specially called for the purpose. And this was agreeable 
to the fifth section of the third article of the Constitution, 
which points out the mode of amendments : so that it ap- 
pears Conventions of delegates of the people are not neces- 
sary in making additions to the original compact ; but it 
may be by the legislatures of the States. The amendment, 
respecting the election of President and Vice President, af- 
terwards adopted, was made in this manner. But the dif- 
ference is not material between these two modes of adopt- 
ing amendments ; as in either case, it is the act of the people 
by their representatives. 

Up to the year 1789, from the time of the declaration of 
Independence, in July, 1776, and indeed from the beginning 
of 1775, the several States had assumed and exercised 
sovereign authority within their respective territories, al- 
though a continental Congress had been held from Septem- 
ber, 1774 : and united council and action had happily pre- 
vailed during the war of the Revolution. But that Con- 
gress, composed also of delegates from the several States, 
and appointed by the legislatures thereof, did not possess 
authority to carry into full effect the measures which they 
considered proper and important, without the consent of 
the State legislatures. It could only devise and recom- 
mend ; and the decision of the several States was essential 
to consummate the plans and requisitions of the grand coun- 
cil of the confederacy. The imbecility and defects of such 
a political body were often felt and acknowledged, during 
the war for Independence, from 1775 to 1783; and when 
the contest with England was over, the defect was in some 
respects even more apparent and more deplored. By for- 
eign governments, the thirteen States were considered 
as one nation ; and the welfare and prosperity of the 
whole, in a domestic view, rendered it equally neces- 
ary — also, that there should be a supervising and gen- 
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era) goveinment, as to national objects and purposes. The 
debt incurred by the war was of great amount ; and the 
credit and honor of the United Slates required its speedy 
payment. And, while the resources of the country were 
perceived to be fully adequate to its extinguishment, it was 
also evident, that so long as the States should act separate- 
ly, there could be no just hope of accomplishing this most 
important object. Uniformity in measures through all the 
States, relating to foreign commerce and foreign intercourse, 
was found to be essential, as well for the reputation of the 
country with other nations, as for the present peace and 
future prosperity of the United States. Insurrection had al- 
ready occurred in some of the States ; and it was believed that 
the laws and measures of a single State had less authority 
and respect than those which should be adopted by a gen- 
eral government. In a word, there appeared to be no 
foundation for internal peace, for national prosperity, or for 
political respectability in the estimation of the civilized 
world, but in union. The most intelligent citizens, of un- 
doubted patriotism and political knowledge and experience, 
in all the States, declared their conviction of the necessity 
of vesting greater power in Congress, as the only effectual 
remedy for existing evils, and for the prevention of future 
extensive national calamities. 

Governor Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, expressed this 
opinion in two public addresses to the legislature, in 1786 
and 1786 ; and near the close of ihe year last named, the 
General Assembly of Virginia adopted a resolution in favor 
of a continental Convention, for such a purpose.* 

The great object proposed to be attained, when the Con- 
vention was called, was uniform and united action of all 
the Slates, " for the general welfare, for common defence, 
and for the security of the blessings of liberty ; " and for 
delegating sufficient political authority to Congress, to di- 
rect, control and enforce all measures for the benefit of the 
States collectively. And this object was kept in view by 
&e Convention which prepared the Constitution, and re- 
commended it to the several States for adoption. It was 
Sirovided, that the federal or general government, to be 
brmed under it, should have authority to enact and exe- 
cKte all laws of a general nature, and affecting the whole 

'Tlu fint itep wai a meeting at Amupoln, in Marjland, September, 1786 t 
bol only five Statei were re pi i mait ad in the CanveDlion ; end notUng wu 
then dons, bmt to reummeml b ConveniioD of delegates from all the Statei to 
be held at Philadelphia in the Spring oT 17B7.— And the Vitginia AmmiM; 
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country ; but did not give it power to legislate for the States 
on common local subjects, relating to their internal police. 

The Convention was called " for the purpose of revising 
die articles of the Confederation, and for reporting to the 
several legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein, 
as should, when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by 
the States, render the federal compact adequate to the ex- 
igences of government and the preservation of the dnion." 

There were different plans proposed in the Convention, 
as a remedy for the evils which existed, or were then ap- 
prehended. One was to grant full power to Congress, to 
regulate commerce, and to raise a revenue from imports to 
discharge the public debt ; and to have Congress one body 
as it had formerly been. But the majority of the members 
early discovered a preference for a complete general gov- 
ernment. And the great question was, whether it should be 
strictly national, or federal. The former system, it waft 
supposed, would nearly annihilate the State governments, 
while the latter would be adequate to the objects in view, 
would still reserve to the States a great portion of their 
separate authority, and would be most an«eable to a large 
majority of the people. And the frame of Government, final- 
ly prepared and adopted, was of a federal rather than of a 
national government : or, as Mr. Madison has said, " was 
partly national and partly federal." 

The Constitution of the United States, from which the 
federal Government derives its powers, was framed by mea 
deputed by the legislature or authority of the several States ; 
and, though it was submitted to the consideration of the 
people of uie United States, and adopted by them through 
their delegates, its acceptance or ratification depended, not 
on the majority of the whole people in the aggregate, but 
on the miyority of States. And it is evident there mi^t 
have been a majority (or two-thirds) of the Stales in favor 
of the Constitution, without there being two-thirds of the 
whole people in all the States. The government, therefore, 
is a federal, rather than a national government, strictly 
speaking. Still, it i« a general government ; it is the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Nine States constituted the 
requisite majority : but if Virginia, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina had been opposed to it, by a 
laig;e majority in each, there would not have been two- 
thirds of the people for it. It was not a majority of the 
people, but of the States, then, which ratified Uie CoDstitu- 
tion ; and so the instrument itself provided and required. 

The apportionment of the Senate is proof also, that tbe 
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general government is federal, and not atriclly national. 
Every State is equally represented in that body, without 
regard to its population. But this is utterly irreconcila- 
bln with the doctrine of those, who say the general gov- 
ernment is a national one, in which the whole people are 
equally represented. Neither numbers nor property are 
represenlea in the Senate ; but States. The provision or 
principle which operates in the choice of President, when 
there has been no choice by the Electors, shows also the 
federal character of the government. Each State has a 
vote — instead of taking all the votes of the representatives 
in the aggregate, as in all cases where the numerical major- 
ity govern. It may, however, he justly said with Mr. 
Madison, that the government of the United States is partly 
federal and partly national. And yet ibe federal features 
prevail, and give the true character of the compact.* 

The federal government was designed to be, and by a 
proper and natural construction of ihe Constitution, is, one 
of limited powers. Its jurisdiction or authority relate to cer- 
tain specinc objects, which are expressly enumerated. They 
are high and extensive powers ; and with every intelligent 
man must be supposed to include the right to carry the 
specified powers into full eSect. Any other construction 
would involve an absurdity. And yet the exercise of pow- 
ers not expressly given, or clearly implied, would evidently 
be an unwarranted usurpation. In the exercise of powers 
fully given, Congress, or the federal government, is sovereign 
and uncontrollable by the States ; much more so by a sin- 
gle State. But further and beyond such delegated power, 
it has not legitimate authority. All else remain with ^e 
States respectively, or with the people thereof. The man- 

* Tb^ CoDTenlioD couialed of fiilj mliDbeii. nftesH won nere Gfaoaen, bat. 
did not Utend. And M*eral who Btteiided did not pnl thair lume* to llw 
CoDstkntkiD, u tbey duapproved of aonie parU of it ; but after it waa adopted, 
thej genenllj gave it tlwir decided rapport. Soma ineniberf , who attendetF 
tba CoOTOitian • gtttt put of its iMman, and who approved of the Constita'' 
tion, were abeeitt, wben tb* Ttte paued for ita adoptiim. The memban oT 
tbe Conrention were not in proportionate nnmbera to the popoktion of tba 
reapective Statea : Dolemie had GTe, FeniU}'lmiia eight, New Jeraey five, 
Huaachoaetti onlj fonr, Virpnia aeTen, New York Ihiee, Connecticnt three, 
Harjland fire, Sonth Carolina four, North Caralina fbnr, NewHompafairetwo,. 
Geor^ two. The difficnhj waa at once perceived of framing a general goT- 
enunent, *o aa to avoid coUiiion with Slate Batboritj, and to be free from the 
chane of being impertum in imptrio. And it waa deaigned to gaard oglinat 
thia difficulty and mLa impatatian by atattng to what aabjecta the power of tbe 
teienl goTemtDent should extend. In ihete caaea, ita anlboritj ia ezdnai**- 
■ad puaoioDDt 1 aitdindlolheioMeiiitiabyimplicatk'OiWithaBtjutiBtlMH^- 
i^ or jwi*dietioii. 
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nei in which, and the State goTernments by which the fed- 
eral Constitution was formed, clearly implies this : and in 
the first section of the first article, it declares, that the pow- 
ers to be rested in and exercised by the general government 
were granted by the several States. 

Such was the design and such the only reasonable con- 
struction of the federal compact. The powers of the gen- 
eral government were conferred on it by the States, ft is 
the agent of the States for general purposes, and may justly 
act only on subjects on which its constituents have author- 
ized it to act. For the original States were not creatures of 
the federal government ; but the federal government is the 
creature, the agent of the several sovereign States. In the 
convention for forming the Constitution, Mr. King, a dele- 
gate from Massachusetts, (afterwards of New York,) is re- 
ported to have said — "it was of the nature of a commission, 
given by the several States, for performing acts of a general 
nature, which no one State was, separately, competent to 
do." 

No one State may justly oppose the authority of Con- 
gress, unless it should make a law for such a State only, 
and that manifestly an arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust 
law : nor may Congress justly interiere with the laws of a 
State, unless such laws are clearly repugnant to the au- 
thority of Congress, conferred on it by the Constitution ; or 
unless a State assumes to exercise authority prohibited to 
it by the federal compact. 

To say, " that the federal government has as much right 
to control the acts and measures of a State, as a State has 
to control those of a town or county," is entirely incorrect 
and unsound. A State creates or forms a county or dis- 
trict within its territory ; and such district or county is still 
a part of the State, and to be governed by the majority of 
the State in all cases whatever. But the federal govern- 
ment did not create or form the original States ; and has 
no just authority over them, only in so far as is expressly 
panted by the States. In forming new States, it may be 
'Somewhat different ; as certain conditions may be justly 
required by Congress on their admission into the Union; 
yet not ipterfering with their powers, as independent gov- 
ernments after their admission, except in cases of a general 
nature, as specified in the federal Constitution. 

Thos the federal compact was designed for the consoli- 
dation of the Union, though not strictly speaking for the 
consolidation of the States ; the federal government over 
the whole foi general or national purposes being sovereign 
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in its defined sphere ; and the several States sovereign in 
their internal concerns, where not expreesly restrained by 
the federal Constitution, which they have approved and 
adopted. 

1 he former Congress, under the confederation, consisted 
of one body, or assembly, for devising and recommending 
measures of a general nature ; and the members were ap- 
pointed by the general assemblies, or representatives in the 
several SEates, and not directly by the whole people. Un- 
der the new Constitution, Congress* is a separate and com- 
plete government, composed of a House of Representatives, 
a Senate, and an executive officer, with the title of "Pres- 
ident of the United States." 

It was not until the thirtieth of April, that the federal 
goTernment was fully organized ; as on that day President 
Washington was inducted into office as the chief magistrate 
of the Union. On this very interesting occasion, he deliv- 
ered an address to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, who had assembled some weeks pre- 
viously, and had been occupied in forming their respective 
bodies, in the order, and with the rules necessary for the 
proper discharge of their legislative duties. It is difficult 
to do full justice to the merits of this speech, by any verbal 
representation of it ; and an extract is here given, as charac- 
teristic of the mind of this very distinguished personage. 

" Among the vicissitudes incident to life, no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that, of which ' 
the notification was transmitted by your order, and re- 
ceived on the fourteenth of the present month (April). On 
the one hand, I was summoned by my country, whose 
voice I never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which 1 had chosen, with the fondest predilection, 
and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
as the asylum of my declining years — a retreat rendered 
every day more necessary, as well as more dear to me, by 
the addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent inter- 
ruptions in my health, to the gradual waste committed on 
it by time. On the other hand, the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the trust, to which the voice of my country has 
called me, being sufficient to awaken, in the wisest and 
most esperiencra of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into 
his qualifications, oould not but overwhelm with despond- 
ence one, who, inheriting inferior endowments from natuie, 

* In the luwDBfe of the ConnitatioD, the term Congrea k freqaanllj taed 
to lignifj the lMei«l GoTerameirt in oU ita brancbo* nnited. 
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uid unpractised in the duties of ciril administration, ought 
to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficiences. In this 
conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it has been my 
faithful study to collect my duty from a just appreciation 
of every circumstance by which it may be affected. All I 
dare hope is, that, if in accepting, I have been too much 
svayed by a grateful remembrance of former, or by an af- 
fectionate sensibility to this tranacendant proof of the con- 
fidence of my fellow-citizens; and have, thence, too little 
consulted my incapacity, as well as disinclination, for the 
weighty and untried cares before me, my error will be pal- 
liated by the motives which misled rae; and its conse- 
quences be judged by my country, with some share of the 
partiality in which they originated. 

"Such being the impressions, under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to the Almighty Being, 
who rules over the universe, who presides in the councils 
of nations, and whose providential aid can supply every 
human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States, 
a government instituted by themselves, for these essential 
purposes ; and may enable every instrument employed in 
Its administmtion, to execute, with success, the functions 
alloted to his charge. 

" In tendering this homage to the great Author of every 
public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your sentiments not less than my own ; nor those of my 
fellow-citizens at large less than either. No people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which 
conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation, seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of providential agency. 
And in the important revolution just accomplished in the 
system of their united government, the tranquil delibera- 
tion and voluntary consent of so many distinct communi- 
tiea, from which the event has resulted, cannot be compared 
with the means by which most governments have been es- 
tablished, without some return of pions gratitude, with an 
htunble anticipation of the future blessings which the past 
seems to presage. 

" These reSections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
been forced too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. 
You will join with me, 1 trust, in thinking there are none. 
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. under the influence of which the proceedings of a new gov- 
ernment can more auspiciously commence. 

" Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave, but not without 
reverting, once more, to the benign Parent of the human 
race, in humble supplication, that, since be has been 
pleased to favor the American people with opportunities for 
deliberating, in perfect tranquility, and dispositions for de- 
ciding, with unparalleled unanimity, on a form of govern- 
ment, for the security of theii Union, and the advancement 
o£ their happiness ; so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tions, and the wise measures, on which the success of this 
government must depend." 

In public men of less sincerity and purity of mind than 
Washington, this repeated reference to an overruling Prov- 
idence, and the need of Divine direction for the happy issue 
of human exertions, might appear ostentatious, or as in- 
tended to court the favor of tne common people ; but in 
him there can be no doubt, that these sentiments weia 
deeply impressed on his own heart. There are many in- 
stances recorded, illustrative of his deep and habitual sense 
of dependence on the Supreme Being, notwithstanding the 
absence of all parade and publicity in his religious charac- 
ter. And he seems to have been equally sincere in his be- 
lief, that Divine Providence extends to the affairs of nations 
and societies-^ views and sentiments not often found in 
military characters. But though a brave and accomplished 
soldier, it is most evident, from his general character, that 
he was averse to war, except in defence of justice and the 
rights of man. 

Hon. John Adams was inducted into the office of Tice 
President of the United States, and ex officio President of 
the Senate, on the twenty-fourth of April : when he ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows : 

"Gentlemen of the Senate, — Invited to this respectable 
sitnation by the suflrages of our fellow-citizena, according 
to the Constitution, I have thought it my duty cheerfully 
and readily to accept it Unaccustomed to refuse any 
public service, however dangerous to my reputation, or 
dispropoTtionate to my talents, it would have been incon- 
sistent to have adopted another maxim of conduct, at this 
time, when the prosperity of the country and the liberties 
of the people require, perhaps, as much as ever, the atten- 
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lion of those who possess any share of the public con- 
fidence. 

" 1 should be destitute of sensibility, if, upon my arrival 
in this city, and presentation to this legislature, and 
especially to the Senate, I could see, without emotion, so 
many of those characters, of whose viriuoas exertions 1 
have so often been a witness ; from whose countenance and 
example 1 hare derived encouragement and animation; 
whose disinterested friendship has supported me, in many 
intricate conjunctures of public affairs, at home and abroad 
— those celebrated defenders of the liberties of our country ; 
whom menaces could not intimidate, corruption seduce, 
nor flattery allure ; those intrepid asserters oi the rights of 
mankind, whose philosophy and policy have enlightened 
the world, io twenty years, more than it was ever before 
enlightened in as many centuries, by ancient schools or 
modem imiversities. 

" I must have been inattentive to the course of events, if 
I were either ignorant of the same, or insensible to the 
merits of those other characters in the Senate, to whom it 
has been my misfortune to have been hitherto personally 
unknown. 

" It .is with great satisfaction, that I congratulate the 
people of America on the formation of a national Constitu- 
tion, and the fair prospect of a consistent administration of 
laws ; on the acquisition of a House of Representatives 
chosen by themselves ; of a Senate, also, composed by their 
own legislatures ; and on the prospect of an executive au- 
thority, in the hands of one, whose portrait 1 shall not at- 
tempt lo draw. Were I blessed with powers to do justice 
to his character, it would be impossible to increase the con- 
fidence or affection of his country, or make the smallest 
addition to his glory. This can only be effected, by a dis- 
charge of the present exalted trust, on the same principles, 
with the same abilities and virtues, which have uniformly 
appeared in all his former conduct, public or private. 
May I, nevertheless, be indulged to inquire, if we look over 
the catalogue of the first magistrates of nations ; whether 
they have been denominated presidents, or consuls, kings 
or princes ; where shall we find one, whose overruling gocd 
fortune has so completely united all hearts and all voices 
in his favor ; who enjoyed the esteem and admiration of 
foreign nations and his fellow citizens with equal unanimity 1 
Qualities eo uncommon, are no common blessing to the 
CDimtry that possesses them. By those great qualities, and 
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their benign effects, lias Providence marked out the head 
of this nation, with a hand so distinctly visible, as to hare 
been seen by all men, and mistaken by none. 

" It is not for me to interrupt your deliberations by any 
general observations on the state of the nation, or br 
recommending or proposing any particular measures. It 
would be superfluous to gentlemen of your great experi- 
ence, to urge the necessity of order. It is only necessary 
to make an apology for myself Not wholly without ex- 
perience in public assemblies, I have been more accustomed 
to take a share in their debates, than to preside in their de- 
deliberations. A trust of the greatest magnitude is com- 
mitted to this legislature ; and the eyes of the world are 
upon you, Your country expects, from the results of your 
deliberations — in concurrence with the other branches of 
government, consideration abroad, and contentment at 
home — prosperity, order, justice, peace, and liberty. And 
may the providence of Almighty God assist you to answer 
their just expectations." 

Mr. Adams was a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress, from Massachusetts, in 1774 ; and continued a mem- 
ber till the year 1778, when he was appointed to France. 
He afterwards went to Holland, to obtain a loan for the 
United States. And in 1783, when peace wis made with 
England, he received the appointment of Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to the British court. His character for talents, 
learning, and patriotism, was as highly distinguished as 
that of any citizen in the United Slates. And under the 
auspices of Washington and Adams, the great majority of 
the people had full confidence that their rights and liberties 
were secure, and that the wisest measures would be admt- 
ed for the welfare and prosperity of the country. TTie 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives were 
also men of great political experience, and of tried patriot- 
ism ; and many of them had taken an active part in favor 
of freedom and independence, and in concerting measures 
for the safety of the country, in the war of the Revolution. 

The first Congress, under the federal Constitution, was 
held in the city of New York, and continued in session six 
months. The House of Representatives consisted of fifty- 
nine members," and the Senate of twenty-two.f The sub- 

■ Rhode IiUnd ud Noitb Cuolnta had Jiot then adoptod the ConatilMlioat 
and had no raprssentatiTsi in die Snt Coi^reM. Tlie memben prewnt wen 
■tnillj fiAjF-twa or threi. 

t EltTCD SiBlei ware repretented b ttie Seaato at thia time. Troa New 
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ject of Commerce and of Finance received their early and 
prompt attention. To regulate these for thecredit and ben- 
efit of the country, was indeed the great object of tlteir 
meeting, tuid the leading design in the formatioii of the 
general government. The acts for these purposes, and 
some others, passed at the first session of Congress, gave 
an entirely new aspect to the financial and commercial 
character of the United States. A system was adopted for 
raising a revenue from duties on imported articles, for the 
purpose of paying the public debt, gradually ; and the in- 
terest annually in future. The securities holden by the 
creditors of the United States, rapidly rose in value; and 
confidence both in the ability and intention of Congress to 
do justice, was fully restored. The public debt was, in- 
deed, very great ; but it was also perceived, that, with 
wisdom and decision in the grand council of the nation, 
its resources were amply sufficient for the payment in a 
few years, besides the necessary expenditures for the sup- 
port of government 

AH the members of Congress were in favor of tliis meas- 
ure for raising a revenue ; but, as to the details of the bill 
and the difierence in the duties on difierent articles, there 
were various opinions. The principles which governed in 
the final adjustment of the duties on imported goods, were 
to impose the highest per centum on articles not considered 
necessary, and which were deemed to be luxuries ; and to 
fix the amount less on goods and products of ordinary con- 
sumption among all classes of people :• a regard was also 
had to such articles as were then or might be, manuiac- 
tured in the United States ; and thus a higher duty was 
ordered, with a view to encourage the enterprize and in- 
dustry of American citizens. This, principle was early 
recognized, and General Washington particularly recom- 

Hampdiire, Langdoii and Wingate — MawmchnMtta, Stnnt and Dklton — Con- 
■ecticnt, ElUnorth uid Johnson — New York, Schuyler andKiog — New Jiraej, 
Ebner ud I^ttenon — Pbddrj'Ituiui, Morris and MacU^ — DdBwara, Raid 
and BaMetl — HtryUnd, Carrol and M'Heory — Virginia, Grajson and Lot — 
Bontb Carolina, IxaiA and Baiiei — Oeoigia, Few and Gdhd. At the 
■eeond Seuion, Janimry, 1790, Williamjon and Hawkiiu of Noith Carohaa, 
Utanded. 

* The dntj fint propomd on molanei wai aii cenu per gallon ; bnt in tb* 
bill aa paraed, it waa onl; two and ■ half. — On Bobea lea, tha dnb^ waa aix 
eema, and on Mfion, twenty ; on loaf sugar, three cenia, and on brown ni- 

K, una oenL On winea : Maderio, eighteen oanta — odter kinda, ten eeota. 
ditfilled spirits, Jamaica, proof, tea centa ; on other aphits, eight oenla. 
And when imported in foreign veaaala — Hyaoa tea, tireUf<iix eenta ; aai 
Bobea,ei(ht csott. 
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mended it to Congress in his second public speech, — Jan- 
uary, 1790. But the discrimination was not so great, be- 
tween these goods or articles imported, and others which did 
not conflict with the growth of out own manufactures, as 
was adopted thirtjr-five years later, when this policy of en- 
couragement and protection was pushed so far as to meet 
with warm opposition from some parts of the United States, 
on account of its efi'ects — which were more favorable to 
certain sections than to others — according to their respec- 
tive interests in manufactories; and at one time even to 
threaten the integrity of the Union.* 

The c(Hitiueutal debt, at the close of the war, was forty- 
two million dollars ; but, in 1789, as the interest had been 
accumulating for six years, and thademands of the several 
States on Congress, the general government, were estimated 
at twenty-five millions. The whole public debt, to be pro- 
vided for by the federal government, amounted to about . 
ninety-four millions. The receipts into the public treasury 
arijtine from the duties on imported articles, and on tonnage, 
according to the system adopted at this first session of Con- 
gress, were estimated at one million and a half of dollars ; 
but it was soon foimd that they would far exceed that 
eum.t An estimate of expenditures for the year was also 
made by the House of Representatives at this time, as the 
secretary of the treasury had not then entered on the duties 
of his office ; and the sum for the civil list was $208,000 ; 
and for the war department, $137,000.^ 

An act for collecting the duties on imported goods waa 
also passed at this session of Congress ; the act was of great 
length, and employed much time in its preparation, and in 
its discussion, before it was adopted. And the bill laying 
a tonnage duly, occupied the attention of Congress during- 
several days; and a discrimination was made between 
vessels built in the United States, and in foreign countries, 
as well as those owned and navigated by Americans, and 
citizens or subjects of foreign governments. 

These acts of the federal gavenunent went into opera- 

* At this earlj period, b difTerence of opiuon wm fiUl; nuaifeited ia Cou. 
gren, u to ths meunre of encoaragamsiit to manafactorei, nben tha imptM 
bill tng ooder diacHssioD — while lin]« or do fkvor wu abown for igriealianl 
prodncla. The latter vat inggesleil and urged bj memben fram the 
Santhem StataH, bnl the roembera fhim the Eutatn Btatai contended for Ihe- 
Ibimn pohej. 

f Other* eitimited tbe income from unporla at 2,600,000, tnd ibe expenflek 
for the whole civil list at SSO.OOO. 

t Thii indsded Iiuliu loppliea, ttc. 
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tion the first of August ; and in one month the impost du- 
ties in Philadelphia amounted to 55,000 dollars; and in 
New York to 40,000. And, in these two ports, probably, 
accrued nearly half the amount received in all parts of the 
United States, at that period. The Customs in Boston, 
Charleston, and Baltimore, yielded the next highest amount.* 

The States of North Carolina and Rhode Island had not 
then accepted the Constitution, and were therefore liable 
to the increased duties required of for;eign nations; but, on 
application from those States, the discrimination was sus- 
pended, in the belief, probably, that they would soon adopt 
the federal compact, and become members of the Union, on 
an equal footing with the other States.f 

The law of Congress, regulating the federal Judiciary, 
was first proposed and discussed in the Senate, and was 
not passed till after the most mature deliberation. The 
great questions on this subject were, — of how many jus- 
tices the highest court should consist ; into how many dis- 
tricts the United States should be divided ; and what were 
their proper duties and powers under the federal Consti- 
tution. That instrument had but briefly stated the powers 
of the federal Judiciary, and in very general terms. And 
it was a difficult and intricate subject to define and point 
out the authority of that high tribunal, so as not to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the State courts, on the one 
hand, and not to declineorforbear judicial decisions, which 
by implication of the Constitution belonged to it, for the 
welfare of the Union, on the other.J The law provided 
ftr a Supreme Court, to consist of a Chief Justice, and five 
Associate Justices ; 4 and for a District Court, of inferior 
jurisdiction, in each ; and one for Maine and Kentucky ; 
the former being then a part of Massachusetts, and the lat- 
ter of Virginia. The tenure of office, for the Judges of the 
Supreme and other federal courts, was settled by the Con- 
«titution, and was during good behavior; and therefore 



t John Jaj, of New York, wan sppoinled Chief Jnitica ; snd John Rat- 
ledse, of South CaroliiiB, Juaei Wilson, of Peuuflvoiiia, Witliun Cubing, 
or HsMachatelli, Robert H. Hurison, of Muybiid, ud John Blait, of Vii- 
gink, Auociate JnstieeB. 

^ Cileb Smng, of HaaaachiMena, wsi Chairmui of the Cotnniittee of the 
Senate on thi* ■abject ; and wu extremely iinioDi to prepare a bill ee perfect 
«i poitible. A letter of bii, relating to Ihn bill, at the time, ia before me. 
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the legislature expressed no opinion, as to that point in 
law, respecting the Judiciary. But in the lav providing 
for the appointment of officers to be at the head of each 
executive department of the government, under the Presi- 
dent, a very grave question arose, relating to the tenure of 
their office. There was a long discussion on the subject, 
which called forth the abilities of the most eminent states* 
men and speakers in the House of Representatives. It was 
contended, by those who apprehended too much power in 
the President, that these, and all other officers of the gov- 
ernment, in whose appoiniment the consent of the Senate 
was necessary, should not be removed without the appro- 
bation of that body. The Constitution was silent on this 
point; and it was argued, that, as that instrument should 
be construed rigidly, it would be improper to give the Pres- 
ident such a power, or to acquiesce in his exercise of it. 
And it was also urged, that itmight be liable to great abuse, 
and serve to render the Chief Magistrate arbitrary, and, in 
some measure, absolute. On the other hand, it was ob- 
served and insisted, that this condition, of requiring the 
consent of the Senate, in removals of executive officers im- 
mediately iinder him, and for whose conduct he was, in a 
great measure, responsible, would be an improper restraint 
on the Chief Magistrate, would be an encroachment on his 
just and necessary authority, and would often operate to 
the injury of the public. The nature of the case, it was 
argued, required that the President should have power to 
remove an unfaithful or incomperent or inefficient officer, 
without consulting the Senate who would often be absent 
from the Seat of Government for half the year, and who 
could not possibly be acquainted with the ability of th^ in- 
cumbent, or the circumstances of the case, to form an ac- 
curate and just opinion. 

Very plausible and ingenious speeches were made in op- 
position to granting, or recognizing in the President, such 
great authority ; Imt it was fully shown, at the same time, 
that the President would be paralized in his desire to ex- 
ercise power for the public welfare, if rendered necessary to 
remove unfaithful and negligent officer.i, who were appoint* 
ed merely to exiecute his will and his orders. And the bill 
was finally passed by the House of Representatives, with- 
out denying the power of the President, by a vote of thirty- 
three to twenty. 

This decision had particular reference to the Secretary 
of State, or for foreign affairs — the question arose, when 
the bill for the appointment of such an officer, to assist the 
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President, was under consideratioq. The argaments which 

Snevailed in that case, however, would apply with equal 
brce, as some contended, to the heads of all the executive 
departments, to collectors of the customs, and to marshals, 
itc. But even in such cases, it would appear proper the 
President should have the power of removal without the 
assent of the Senate. That he should possess the power, 
as to the high confidential officers about him, and concern- 
ed in administering the government, there cannot be a rea* 
sonablo doubt. And here, the reason is apparent in favor 
of such a power, when only political subjects and measures 
of moment are concerned ; for executive officers under the 
chief magistrate are but his agents, and entirely under hia 
direction and control. But when this power is exercised, 
in the removal of subordinate executive officers, merely for 
party politics, it is extremely doubtful whether it be agree- 
able to the spirit of the Constitution, or for the welfare of 
the people, or the preservation of liberty. And whenever 
such power is displayed, in wantonness or caprice, or for 
party purposes, the chief magistrate and his advisers may 
expect to be visited with an expression of the honest indig- 
nation of a virtuous people. 

At the first session of Congress, a pro5x>sition was offered, 
for fixing on a place, as a permanent seat of the federal 
government, and for the future meetings of the legislature 
of the Union. Several places were proposed, as Trenton 
in New Jersey, Philadelphia, Germantown, the east bank 
•of the Susquehanna river, also the west aide in Maryland, 
Wilmington in the State of Delaware, and the eastern bank 
of the Potomac. The subject excited much interest, and 
was discussed several days, though other business of far 
^eater immediate importance was before Congress. The 
plan included a territory of ten miles square, to be under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, whenever it might be decided 
to erect buildings for the convenience of Congress and the 
officers of the general government. But no decision was 
had on the subject at the first session : the Senate voted 
to postpone it. 

Some time was also occupied in preparing and discussing 
the bill for compensation to the ftesident and Vice Presi- 
dent, members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the heads of departments, collectors, controllers, auditors 
and other officers under the Secretary of the Treasury, 6k. 
The members, generally, from the eastern States, were op- 
posed to high salaries, or lai^ compensation. In these 
States public officers received moderate salaries, the people 
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were economical, and would probably complain if the com- 
peDsation waa much greater than had be^ allowed to their 
State rulers and judges. The southern members were in 
the habit of a more eipensive mode of living; and they 
contended, that now, in time of peace, and patriotism not 
requiring personal sacrifices, and ^e public service inter- 
fering almost wholly with other lucrative employment, it 
was proper to allow a decent support The Senate also in- 
sisted that their pay should be more than that of the Rep- 
resentatives. But the proposed discrimination was not 
adopted by the House. The salary of the President was 
fixed at twenty 'five thousand dollars per annum, and so re- 
mains to the present period. The Vice President's was five 
thousand dollars per annum, and still continues the same. 
The salaries of the Judges and of the heads of departments 
have been increased since first voted, in 1769, about thirty- 
three per cent. The c<xupensation for Senaiora and Rep- 
resentatives was fixed at six dollars per diem ; and after- 
wards, in 1818, was raised to eight dollars ; and this sum 
they still receive for their daily pay. 

The form of an oath was prescribed by law, early in this 
session of Congress, to be taken by all the federal officers, 
and by members of the legislature of the Union, in which 
they> were to swear or affirm solenmly to support the Ctmsti- 
tation of the United States : But no religious test was im- 
posed ; nor did the Constitution require it ; and one of the 
amendments to that instrument expressly provided that 
Congress should make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. This 
important subject belongs solely to the power and will of 
the majority in the respective States, and they have wisely 
declined, of late, to interfere in so delicate and difficult a 
subject. In several States, however, there are laws against 
blasphemy, and rendering those liable to punishment who 
endeavor, by public acts, to cast contempt on the Christian 
religion, or by publications of a libellous character ou the 
common faith and worship of the people.^ 

■ At thii Bessim of Congreu, bjp request of the two Honiea of the fed«nl 
Leguktare, the Preaideot reoommended ■ daj Dir pabUe religioai mticB and 
tbank^hing. The motioD for thk nqneil wu made b; ^iiti BcnrdDin, of 
New Jenej. When John Adami wu Preiideiit.be iuned ■ procUmUion fbl 
a Fail throDgboot (he Uaion. And &U religioiu pencna approved it, and ob- 
■ened the day in a raliginiiB manner. Bnl manj tralf piana ChmtiBn peopls 
were of opmion that ancb days abonU bo pfopoeed only by ibe wTenl BtalM, 
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A proposition was made to Congress, at this time, and a 
committee accordingly appointed, to consider the proprietjr 
of establishing a permanent system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. The importance of such a system 
was suggested and urged by several members, but the com- 
mittee made no report, and prepared no bill for the purpose, 
during the first session of Congress. 

A law was passed establishing a Post Office Department ; 
and it was provided that the mail should be carried &om 
Portland, in Maine, to Savannah, in Georgia, a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles. It was soon after extended one hun- 
dred and fit^y miles farther eastward, in Maine ; and dif- 
ferent branches or routes were also provided for conveying 
the mail in various parts of the country. 

The territory in the west and north west part of the 
United States was put under a Governor and other neces- 
sary officers, who were appointed by the President and 
Seriate , for the maintenance of peace and good order in 
that section of the national domain, where the people from 
the old States cease making extensive settlements. This 
was the more necessary, as several tribes of the native 
Indians were living on the territory. Provision was also 
nude, at this time, for having troops in that part of the 
country, as had been already done by the old Congress, 
for the protection of the frontier settlers. The territory 
was very extensive, and included all that part of the United 
States which lies west of Pennsylvania and west and north 
west of Virginia. A land office was ordered to be estab- 
lished in the territory, for the survey and sale of the pubUc 
lands. The territory, though then under one government, 
included Ohio, Indiana, Illl»)i8, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. 

A subject of very great consideration, which engaged the 
attention of the first Congress, was that of additional arti- 
cles, as amendments to the federal Constitution. A ma- 
jority of the States, which adopted the national compact, 
proposed certain articles to be added to it, as has been al- 
ready observed. These Indeed were not made a condition 
of their assent to and support of the Constitution; but they 
were an expression of Uieir opinion in favor of ihese, or 
similar articles. The most of these went to limit, or rather, 
more clearly to define the powers granted to the federal or 
general government The powers delegated to CcKigress 
were for general or national purposes ; and were enumer- 
ated in the Constitution : But there was also a clause added 
to this specification, granting authority to make all laws ne- 
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cessary and proper for carrying into execution the several 
povers particularly mentioned, and all other powers vested 
in the government of the U. States, by the CoastitutiiH). — 
This clause was proper and necessary ; but those who 
were opposed to granting large powers to Congress, and 
were jealous of State rights; and aware, probably, that 
men in power, are inclined to extend their authority and to 
claim more than was meant to be delegated. — All such 
were desirous of limiting the powers of the federal govern- 
ment to the specific purposes expressed in the Constitution : 
And to reserve to the several States all the political audior- 
ity not expressly granted. 

In most of die State Constitutions, then was a bill of 
rights, which was designed to limit, in some measure, the 
power even of those governments or legislatures. To the 
federal constitution, there was no such declaration of rights, 
either of the people or of the State governments ; end, from 
the nature of the federal govemtnent, being designed by the 
several States for specific purposes, many concluded that a 
bill of rights ^as unnecessary, as whatever powers were 
not clearfy granted to Congress, remained with the respec- 
tive Statu governments. But a majority of the people were 
not satisfied with this reasoning ; and additional articles 
were therefore proposed by Conventions in most of the 
States, when they adopted the Constitution. 

The subject was justly deemed of great importance by 
Congress, and early received their close attention and con- 
sideration. Mr. Madison, of Tirginia, first called the atten- 
tion of Congress to The subject : and proposed various 
amendments, all tending to limit or define the powers of the 
federal government. In the course of discussion on these 
articles, various alterations were proposed, and many days 
were occupied in the consideration of them, both by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. Sixteen articles 
were finally approved by the requisite majority of Con- 
gress,* and recommended to the several States to be adopted, 
cither by the legislatures thereof, or by Conventions called 
expressly for the purpose, and chosen immediately by the 
people, as were the Conventions for adopting the original 
Constitution, in 1787 and 1788. 

In most of the States, the proposed amendments were 
considered and adopted by the legislatures ; but in a few 
cases, Conventions were called for the purpose. Ten of 
the articles proposed and recommended by Congress — Sep- 

* The Conatitntion iBqaired two tbiidf of both HooHf, 
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temher, 1789 — were approved by two-thirds of the States ; 
and thus became parts of the federal Coastitution, of equal 
authority and validity as the original instrument. Two 
other articles were added at a later period, being approved 
by two-thirds of the States in the Union. The great ob- 
ject of these amendments of the Constitution was to secure 
the rights of individuals, on charge or suspicion of cpmes 
conunitted against the United States, by treasonable acts, 
or violations of the laws of Congress ; and to preserve to 
the respective State governments all the authority and 
power not clearly vestad in the general government by the 
federal compact.* 

These additional articles of the Constitution were highly 
important ; as they served to define the powers of the fed- 
eral government, and to prevent its encroachment on the 
rights of the States. Besides, the Constitution, adopted by 
the people of the several States, is the rule for the federal 
legislature, the source of their political power, and to the 
provisions of which they are obliged to conform. It is the 
supreme law of the land, and therefore paramount even 
to the power of the national leglslatitre itself. If it were 
not so, our republican government woiUd have no more 
stability than those which have existed, for short periods, 
in other countries. But for the check thus provided, the 
general government might have usurped powers, not in- 
tended to be granted, and injurious to the proper authority 
of Uie several States, by claiming a paramount or super- 
vising authority over them in all cases. And thus have 
formed a national or consolidated government, which, 
neither the framers of the Constitution, nor the States which 
assented to it, intended ; though they did intend a consoU- 
daiion of the Union. 

After an adjournment of three months, the Congress 
again met, on the first of January, 1790 ; and early in this 
session, a report was made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty, in coniormity to an order of the House of Representa- 
tives before the adjournment. This report related to the 
financial concerns of the United States, its resources, and 
the means for supporting the public credit, and gradually 
paying the public debt ; to the probable receipts and ex- 
penditures of the year then commenced, and also for future 

* Amendmentii proposed b; winie Slntea, bat deemed of minor unportance, 
were not recommended by Congress ; for Ihej were numerous, and probably 
would have been rejected by moat of the lei^Blalurea. The New York Con- 
veDtioQ bad propoaed lo limit the term of the pteaideDtial Bsrvics to Ibur 
yean. A pnrpoiition often uiicb taide, in and ont ofCo^reia. 
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years ; and to the policy of fostering domestic manufac- 
tures. In the public opinion, it discovered uncommon 
ability and research, extensive knowledge of the financial 
policy and laws of European nations, and of the future 
prosperity of the United States, which migl>t justly be an- 
ticipated, under a wise and provident administration. 

In this report from the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
public debt was stated to be but seventy milHons of dollars ; 
a less sum than was supposed by a committee of Congress 
at the first session : and the proceeds from imposts and 
tonnage, $2,170,0l>0. It was proposed to raise a revenue 
also from an inland excise, which it was estimated would 
yield more than a million and a half. A plan was pre- 
sented for a new tariif of duties on imported goods, to be 
fixed at a higher rate ; and it intimated that the foreign 
debt would admit of a less interest than had been pre- 
viously allowed. A loan of twelve millions was also re- 
commended, to meet the immediate demands on the United 
States, as necessary to sustain the public credit. It was 
further proposed in the report, that the public debt should 
be funded, and the debts of the several States, incurred for 
the generaJ defence, in the time of the Kerolution, should 
be assumed by the United States. 

In the speech of the President to Congress, at the begin- 
ning of the second session, he referred to several subjects of 
a public nature, which he deemed worthy of particular 
consideration at that time, as the Constitution had made it 
his duty. After noticing the state of general prosperity, 
and the approbation expressed by the people, of the meas- 
ures adopted at the former session of the federal legislature, 
for the relief and benefit of the country, it was necessaryf 
he said, to provide for the common defence. " To be pre- 
pared for war, was one of the most efiectual means to pre- 
vent it" He recommended, that provision be made by 
law for arming and disciplining the militia, as the Consti- 
tution authorized ; and that particular attention be given 
to manufactures ; especially such as would render us inde- 
pendent, for military and other essential supplies, of foreign 
nations. He observed that pacific measures would be 
adopted towards the native Indians,* wilhin the limits of 

• Under Ihe administralioD of Waahiogton, Ihe policy of the federal gov- 
•nrnieut vras jnst uid proper. }Ie knew tbeir peculiur chaiacter ', and while 
be Bonghl lu cnltivnte peace with Ihem, and la Ireot them according to Ibe 
principles of eqaitj and juelice, he coneidered it necuniwry to provide ngninst 
tbeir depredaliouH hj a iiiilibLry force on the western frontier. He therefore 
early eodeaTored to socure their fKeadship by treaties. Bat when the Indiana. 
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the United States ; but that it would be necessary imme' 
diately to provide means of protection to the inhabitants in 
their vicinity; and that provision should be made for 
maintaining a diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, 
> for the honor and peace of the United Slates. He also 
suggested the importance of a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion ; and of uniformity in the currency, and of weights and 
measures, through the United States. The facility of inter- 
course between distant parts of the country, by means 
of Post Offices, and Post Roads, and the encouragement 
of useful inventions and of science, were likewise urged 
upon the attention of Congress.* The answer to the speech 
of the President, both of the Senate, and of the House of 
Kepresentatives, expressed sentiments of entire approbation 
of his official acts, and of the plans and objects of a po- 
litical nature, which he recommended. And the subjects 
suggested in the address, received the immediate attention 
of the national legislature, and were referred to committees 
for consideration. The report of the Secretary was also 
referred to committees, and a strong desire manifested to 
consider his suggestions for modifying the revenue law, 
which was passed at the first session ; and for rendering 
it more productive and more equable in its operation. 

A report was early made respecting the Indian triljes in 
the United States; and on this occasion the House of Rep- 
resentatives sat with closed doors ; which was the occasion 
of some complaint ; as if Congress proposed and were ma- 
turing some improper measures. But it soon died away, 
from the confident belief Uiat the members were so wise 
and patriotic, as to guaranty the propriety and rectitude of 
their plans. It was thought proper to prepare an armed 
force for the safety of the inhabitants then settled and set- 
tling on the Ohio river, in such manner as to give as little 
alarm as passible to the Indian tribes. Major>general 

BppMrad in a threatening and hostile tttitDde, he prompt]]' prepared lo dieek 
Iheir inroads mto onr territorf, by anni. At thii period, there was reason to 
believe, that UToral tribes were instigated to commit depredations on people 
within the United Slates, bj the British in Canada ; who then still held po«- 
session of tome forts in the west, ceded to the United 6lBtes bj the treaty of 
peace, in 1T8S. It cannot, perhaps, be justly denied, thai in some cases, the 
savages had reason to complain of encroaclunenl* and onjost treatment, on 
the part of the citizens of the United States ; and were provoked to acta of 
craetty or retaliation from a natural spirit of revenge. 

* liie Presideal proceeded to the Senate chamber on the second day of 
the session, when the members of the Iloase, by bis request, attended, and 
made the speech in person, as he did also when he first met Congress, aAer 
bis indnetion into office. On this occasion his dress was ot American maan- 
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St Clair was tben commandiDg in that section of the coun- 
try ; and it was deemed important to Etrengtheo him by 
aoditional troops. Humanity weeps at the recollectioa of 
the degraded, and sometimes injured savages of the wil- 
derness ; but the earth was made to be cultivated ; and the 
peaceable tenants of the soil should be protected in their 
labors. 

Agreeably to the saggestions of the President, provision 
was made for maintaining diplomatic intercourse with sev- 
eral nations of Europe ; and a law was also enacted for a 
uniform system of naturalization throughout the United 
States. Ministers were early sent to the court of Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, and afterwards to 
Holland, to Russia, end to Prussia. Under the old Con- 
gress, ministers from the United States had resided at most 
of those courts. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, relating to 
the fiscal concerns of the comitry, presented important 
plans and measures for the consideration of Congress. 
And though the report was finally approved, as to its prin- 
ciples and outlines, much time was consumed in the exam- 
ination of its details.* The proposition to make a differ- 
ence between domestic and foreign creditors, as well as be- 
tween the original and the (then) present holders of evi- 
dence of debt against the government, though urged with 
much zeal and some plausibility, did not receive the sanc- 
tion of the majority in Congress ; for it was believed, that 
the honor of the government, and the principles of good 
faith, which should govern in pecimiary affairs, required 
that the holders of public securities should be paid without 
exception ot distinction.! 

As proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port to Congress, 1790, the payment of four-nfths of tho 
debts of each State, incurred in the war of the Revolution, 
for the general defence, was assumed by the federal gov- 
ernment Justice and good policy aUke demanded this 
measure ; for Congress had the entire control of the reve- 
nue arising from commerce and navigation ; and this pow- 

■ Tbare ware different DMdei or principlei of dkarimbitioD UDOOg dw 
public crediloR nggmtMl. TbM adTooUed by Hi. Madison wu the lout 
eice^tiosBble, but it did not prevul. Hr. Amei oppoied it in a ref^ nbls and 
connnci^ muuMr. 

t The Becntii7 of tha Trsuniy, m hi* Tspott, ertiBuled the pnblio debt at 
KUle I«M thu ■ Committee of the Honae had, at the fiitf aeMion, and the 
•aanal e^uM( of (OTenuiMot'and ioiuut of tba debt at thne and • half 
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er was granted by the Constitution for the express purpose 
of paying off the public debt. Some States had advanced 
more than their juat proportion in the expenses of the war. 
On inquiry, it was ascertained, that several had claims on 
the general government, for a balance due, or an excess 
over their proportion ; and that others had not expended 
their full and just share. The amount thus assumed by 
Congress, was twenty-one millions and a half; which was 
nearly half as much as the general government, or old C(M1- 
tinental Congress had directly contracted. South Carolina 
and Massachusetts were the largest claimants on the fed- 
eral government for balances in their favor.* The assump- 
tion of the debts contracted by the several States during 
the war, for the welfare of all, was not agreed to, however, 
without warm opposition. And, in one stage of the bill for 
the purpose, the majority voted against it. But the justice 
of the measure was so fully shown, that it finally prevailed, 
and an act of Congress was . passed for that object, in Au- 
gust, 1790. 

The military establishment of the United States was, at 
the second session of first Congress, fixed at twelve hun- 
dred men, and to be enlisted for three years ; to consist of 
three battalions of infantry, and one of artillery ; and by 
the same law, the President of the United States was au- 
thorized to call into service, such part of the militia of any 
State, as he should judge necessary, to aid the regular 
troops in protecting the people on the frontiers. 

In the month of July, of this session, an act was passed, 
providing for the permanent seat of the government of the 
United States, on the banks of the Potomac, including a 
tract of land of ten miles square ; a part of which was 

twith in the State of Maryland, and a part in Virginia. And 
in the act of acceptance of the territory, it was also pro- 

■vided, " that the operation of the laws of tiie State within 

; such district or territory, should not be affected by the ces- 
sion, tilt the time fixed for the removal of the government 

.thereto, and wiiU Congress should otherwise prmnde by 
law." 

During the second session of this Congress, several pe- 
titions were presoited on the subject of slavery; which' 
were subscribed chiefly by the people called Quakers, and 

.citizens of Peimsylvania. Dr. Franklin's name was at the 

* Dning the wbola vrar, MunichniietU ispplied on«-Ifth of die coittiiMBt>l 
■fimj, and some part of it newlf oDfr-fonrlli ; and gonenilj bed Slate troops 
,ovi U gBvd ber eoub of SOO nules. 
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head of one of these memorials. There was some opposi- 
tion to have them considered at all, as the subject did not 
belong to Congress, and was solely within the jurisdictioa 
of the several State governments. The subject, however, 
was discussed at various times, and a report was finally 
made and adopted, though by a small majority, in sub- 
stance as follows: That the general government is re- 
strained from prohibiting the importation of slaves before 
the year 1808; that, by fair construction, Congress is also 
restrained from interfering in the emancipation of slaves, 
who already are, or may, within that period, be imported 
into, or bom within any of the States ; that Congress have 
authority to interdict or regulate the African trade, so far 
as relates to citizens of the United States suppljring for- 
eigners; and to make provision by law for the humane 
treatment of slaves : and that the federal government has 
power also to prohibit foreigners from fitting out vessels, 
m any ports of the Union, for that traffic. 

Some of the members from the South said they should 
consider their States undone, if any interference took place, 
as to the subject, and warmly opposed any action of the 
federal government ; but other members contended that 
humanity, justice, and good policy required something to 
be devised to alleviate the condition of the unfortunate 
Africans. Still, many individuals, as humane as they 
were enlightened, thought that any great interference with 
slavery would endanger the Union, and that the Constitu- 
tion did not authorize it. 

An act was passed by the first Congress, in April, 1790, 
to promote the progress of the useful arts, which secured 
to the inventors of any machine, engine, art, or manufac- 
ture, the sole right to the use, and sale of a right to use, 
such invention. This was considered an important law ; 
- and it operated as a stimulus to various inventions, highly 
beneficial to society. In June, of the same year, a law of 
Congress was passed, securing to authors and pubhshers 
of books, the exclusive right to print and sell such works 
for a number of years. The law was similar to those in 
force in England, and other countries in Europe. 

In July, 1790, during the second session of the first 
Congress, provision was made by law for the debt of the 
United States ; in a great measure confoTmably to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury ; which 
was, in fact, for payment of the national debts, by a fund- 
ing system, (usually so called,) and by loans. The law 
authorized new loans, and the creditors of the United States 
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■were inrited to subscribe, and to pay for the sum sub- 
scribed ia their securities or notes of a former date. In- 
terest was allowed on the new stock thus created by the 
loan subscribed to ; and a part of the principal to be paid 
at certain periods in future. Some of the stock bore an 
interest of six per cent., and some only three. The Presi- 
dent was authorized to borrow twelve millions of dollars, 
on the credit of the United States, to meet demands or part ' 
of demands already due, and the interest due to the public 
creditors. 

During this Congress, provision was made for a gradual 
reduction of the public debt, by paying it in annuaF instal- 
ments, at an early period ; so anxious were the members 
of laying a foundation, or preparing a plan, for this im- 
portant purpose. But both on the question of funding the 
public aebt, and of assuming the debts of the several 
States, a warm discussion took place, which continued 
many days, and called forth the abilities of the distin- 
guished members of Congress. It was not wholly of a 
sectional character ; and political parties were not then 
formed : hut difierent views were expressed ; and the mem- 
bers trom those States, which had advanced the least in 
the war of the Revolution, were the most opposed to these 
propositions. The majority of the House was, at one 
time, against adopting ; but the Senate was in favor of the 
measure, and the House finally yielded, by a small major- 
ity. Had not these measures been ad(n>ted, the conse- 
quences might have been most unhappy lor the welfare of 
the Union. For the funding system was necessary to re- 
vive and support the credit of the country ; and the 
assumption of the State debts was equally necessary to do 
justice to those States, which expended most largely and 
sufTered most severely, in the contest for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Sedgwick, Gerry, and Ames, of Massachusetts, 
were very eloquent on this occasion, and declared that the 
federal government would fail essentially in providing a 
remedy for existing evils, and in securing justice to the 
States, which was the express design of its establishment, 
xmless the debts of the States were assumed, and prompt 
measures adopted for payment of the public debt. 

Several members of the first Congress had been delegates 
in the Convention which formed the federal Constitution, 
as Strong, Gerry, Sherman, Langdon, Gilman, Carroll, 
King, Clymer, Fitzsimons, Morris, Bassetc, Reed, McHen- 
ry, Butler, Few, and Baldwin. Among the most distin- 
guished and active members of the House of Ropresenta- 
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tires, as appears from the debates and proceedings which 
have been preserved, were Livermore*; Ames, Goodhue, 
Gerry, Sedgwick ' ; Sherman, Trumbull, Wadsworth • ; 
Benson, Lawrence'; Boudinot'; Muhlenbui^, Hartley, 
Fitzsimons^; Tining<r} Contee, Smith, Stone*; Madison, 
Page, Lee, Bland, Moore, Parker ' ; Burke, Hiigei, Smith, 
Sumpter*; Baldwin, Jackson.' 

The federal government may be justly considered a nev 
political era iu the United States. A great change was 
e^cted by its influence, through the whole country; which 
proved highly auspicious to the interests and welfare of all 
classes of people. The advantages of Indepeodenoe were 
now fully perceived; and the blessings 01 civil lib^ty, 
happily realized. And it is difficult to imagine even, the 
divisions, disorders, and misery which would have ensued, 
if the federal Constitution had not been adopted, and the 
general government formed at that period. The commcHi 
external dangers which had united Uie several States, and 
pressed them together in concert and action, had ceased, — 
and the unsettled condition of the American people gave 
indications of as great evils, as had been endur^ in the 
war of the Revolulioo. The federal government was estab- 
lished by the wisdom and patriotism of that critical period ; 
and thus a remedy, and the means of safety and prosperity 
were happily provided. 

There was a third Session of the first Congress, which 
was held in the city of Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
of December, 1790 ; when much remained to be done, to 
perfect the operations of the federal govenmient, or to ac- 
complish all the purposes it was designed to effect. At the 
two former meetings, Congress had been diligent and faith- 
ful in setting the great political machine in motion ; but 
time could not fail to discover some defects, or some omi»' 
sions, which it was necessary to remedy and to supply. 
Several laws, passed at the former sessions, as that of estab- 
Ushing Judicial Courts, and those for raising and collecting 
the revenue, were altered at this. The first now . State 
formed by the federal government was that part of Vir- 
ginia, called the District of Kentucky ; and Congress gave 
its consent to the application for that purpose, (an Act of 
Virginia having also passed in favor of the measure,) 
in February, L791. And Kentucky then became one of the 

a Nbw Hnupiliiia. ' t AbiMcbmBctti. e ConnectieDt d New York.- 
« Nflw Jeney. / pBniujrhniuft. g Dakmra. 
Jk Bontli CiroW. I Geoi;^ 
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States in the Union, with all the powers and rights of the 
original members. A few days later, Congress passed an 
Act for the admission of the State of Vermont into the 
Union. The latter, however, was to be considered as one 
of the States in March, then next following ; but Kentucky 
not until June, 1792. Parts of Vermont had been settled 
long before that period, and had sent -commissioners, the 
year before, to Congress, to make application for that pur- 

gase. The Constitution provides for the admission of new 
tates into the Union by Congress ; requiring, however, the 
consent of the Legislature of a State, within whose juris- 
diction, the additional State is to be formed, or created. 
Kentucky being within a part of the State of Virginia, her 
consent was necessary to the admission of that State ; but 
Vermont was not strictly within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, although New Hampshire had claimed to have 
a right to a part of the territory : and therefore the con- 
sent of any other individual State was not necessary to her 
admission into the Union. In February, 1791, an Act was 
passed by Congress " to give effect to the laws of the federal 
government within the State of Vermont." 

One of the most important Acts of Congress at this session, 
which was necessarily terminated the third of March, 1791, 
was that for establishing a Bank of the U. States : This was 
important, in a practical view, to give efiSciency to the fiscal 
concerns both of the federal government and to individual 
enterprise, especially in commercial pursuits ; and also as 
to a great constitutional question, — the right of the general 
government to form and incorporate such an instiluti<Hi. 
. The reasons given for the incorporation of the Bank were, 
" that it would be conducive to the successful conducting of 
the national finances, tend to afford facilities to the obtain- 
ing of loans, for the benefit of government, in sudden emer- 
gencies, and be producrive of great advantages to the trade 
and industry of the country." The preamble further 
states, " that the bank should be on a foundation suffi- 
ciently extensive to answer the purposes, intended by it: 
and, at the same tune, on principles which might afford 
adequate security for an \iprighl arid prudent administration 
thereof." Notwithstanding the great objections then, and 
since, at various times, made to a Bank of the United 
States, it would seem to be highly expedient ; alike useful to 
the government and to individual enterprise, as asserted, 
and as generally believed ; still it is most important, that its 
administration and management should be in all prudence 
and uprightness; and not for the benefit of a few; nor, 
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more than all, for electioneering, and party purposes. It 
is in the. abuse and perversion of such an institution, that 
it can be on evil, either to government or to the people. 

This act of incorporation for a Bank of the United 
States, was for the period of twenty years ; and the capital 
was to be ten millions of dollars. 'There were to be twen- 
ty-five shares, of jbur hundred dollars a share. Three- 
fourths of the amount of shares subscribed for, were pajra- 
ble in evidences of the public debt, which had been loaned 
agreeably to a previous Act of Congress. The President 
of the United Slates was authorized to subscribe two mil- 
lions of the capital stock on behalf of the general govern- 
ment. The Bank was to be located in Philadelphia ; but 
branch banks were provided for in other parts of the United 
States, as the directors should think proper, for the purpose 
of discounting and deposites. 

As the chief executive officer of the general govern- 
ment, Washington was most faithfully attentive to every 
subject relating to the welfare and the rights of ihe United 
States. At an early period of his presidency, he remon- 
strated against the British in holding some forts within the 
national territory, which they had occupied during the 
war, but which the treaty of peace of 1783, stipulated 
should be given up, and almndoned by the British troops. 

In February, 1791, he sent a message to Congress, in 
which he says, " that soon after I was called to administer 
the government, I found it important to come to an under- 
standing with the Court of London, on several points inter- 
esting to the United States; and particularly to know, if 
they were disposed to enter into arrangements by mutual 
consent, which should fix the commerce of the two nations 
on principles of reciprocal advantage. For this purpose, I 
have authorized informal conferences with their mmisters; 
but do not discover any disposition, on their part, to enter 
into any arrangements merely commercial. This informa- 
tion I have thought proper to communicate, as it may have 
some influence on your deliberations." It was publicly 
rumored and believed, that, after the system of duties 
on goods and articles imported .from Great Britain or her 
colonies was established by Congress, the British ministry 
made propositions to bind the federal government not to 
raise these duties ; but offering no proper commercial ben- 
efits, as reciprocal, these were not accepted by the Amer- 
ican administration. Soon after the Message of the Presi- 
dent, an Act of Congress was paased prohibiting the im- 
portation of goods aod products, except in vessels belongioH 
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to the United States, or in such aa belonged to the country, 
of which such goods, or products, were the growth or 
manufacture ; or in ships of such countries as permitted 
the vessels of the United States to carry goods and products 
not the manufacture or growth of the United States ; and 
additional duties were also imposed, in cases where shipped 
at places from which the vessels of the United States were 
excluded to make exports. 

In March, 1791, Congress resolved to establish a mint for 
the purpose of a national coinage; and the following year, 
it was ordered, " that the establishment should be at the seat 
of the federal government, for the time being." The di- 
rector, assayer and chief coiner, were to be subject to such 
regulations as Congress might order and require. The 
coins to be struck and issued were, — of gold, eagles, of the 
value of ten dollars — half-eagles, quarter-eagles ; of silver, 
dollars of the same value as Spanish-milled dollars — then 
current in the United States, — half-dollars, quarter-dollars ; 
dimes, of the value of one tenth of a dollar, half-dimes ; and 
cents of the value of one hundredths of a dollar, and half- 
cents. 

It required no ordinary abilities and wisdom, to put the 
new government in successful operation. The nature of 
the government was in some respects pecuUar. Its powers 
were to be exercised strictly, or fairly, according to the 
Constitution ; and it was difficult to discriminate, in all 
cases, between the power of the general and of the State 
governments. The States were jealous, and justly so, per- 
haps, of the federal government, fearing it would assume 
authority not given it by the compact ; and might there- 
fore sometimes complain without just cause. 

President Washington would not designedly assume 
power not delegated ; nor would he fear to exercise the 
authority granted, and necessary for the general good, by 
the claimors of the ignorant or discontented. As in organ- 
i^g and commanding the army of the United States, in 
1775 — 1783, he had almost to create, and manifested 
equal decision and moderation ; so, in using the power 
given to the chief magistrate of the Union, he was alike 
firm and prudent ; and, with the aid of the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, raised the prostrate credit of the country, 
and gave an impulse to the government, which was long 
felt, and which .produced a state of unexpected nalioniU 
prosperity and respectability.* 

■ Dnriiu thk MHion, by recommendilicui of IM PKiidcnt, Coi^raM or- 
ieni aniiuer ragiinenl of men to be lUHid, for tb 
the troop* then in the Geld ; nhkh u 
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CHAPTER II. 

Second CongreH,October,lT91. Cloaed Doon. OfSeoaM. Indiaa HoitO- 
Hiei. Public FbwnceB. Addilional DatJea. Excke. Militia Syitem. Power 
of Ihe Fedenil Gaieniinent OTer the Hililia. CenieiiB of Land to tbe United 
StiMi bj indiTidiul States. United States Iroaiw under General Sl Cliir De- 
fetted. Treoliei with Indiuu, and ESbrU to hare Peace witli them. Briliib 
boldForU b the Northweal. Memaga oC Preaidenl, Ocrtober, 1791. Coin- 
plointa or British A^TcsBiaDa, Peliliona Bjninsl Blaverj, 1T92. Fisheriea. 
Nnmber and Appor^nment of Federal KepceBentalirea ; Opinnn of Woslf 
inglon on the lubJBcr Negotiation with Great Britain. Her RMtrietiom on 
Auerieui Commercfl. 

The Second Congress met at Philadelphia, ob tbe 24th of 
October, 1791, The time designated by the Constitution 
for the assembling of every new Congress, was December, 
unless some other time should be appointed by a law of the 
federal Legislature. There was much urgent business be- 
fore the first Congress, at its last session, which terminated 
on the third of March, by an express provision iu the Con- 
stitution ; and therefore October was fixed for the meeting 
of tbe next Congress. A great proportion of the Represen- 
tatives were the same as composed the House in the first 
Congress. And the whole number was now sixty-fire; 
usually fifty-eight or sixty present, at the same time ; Yer- 
moDt and Kentucky had each two Representatives now in 
the House. 

During the first and second sessions of Congress, the 
Senate chamber was not open to strangers and spectators ; 
but there was always free admission into the galleries of 
the House of Representatives, so that the speeches of the 
members were heard, and generally fully reported. On 
several occasions, however, the galleries were cleared, and 
the House sat with closed doors. This was matter of com- 
plaint with a few persons, of suspicious and jealous dispo- 
sitions. It was afterwards known, that subjects were un- 
der discussion, which fully justified secrecy at the time. 
They related to an increase of the military force, on the 
western frontiers. And the people very generally admitted 
the prudence of the measure. In subsequent periods, tho 
Bouse has often ordered its doors closed, and all spectators 
excluded, when the business before them was deemed of 
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such a oature as to require secrecy for a short time. When 
enga^ in executive business, the Senate still holds its 
meetmgs with closed doors. But at that Congress, and 
afterwards, the Senate chamber was also open to those 
who wished to hear the discussions of that branch of the 
legislature on other subjects. 

In 1791, the troops of the United Slates on or near the 
Ohio river, were attacked by the hostile tribes of Indians 
in that part of the country, and many Americans were 
slain. This defeat led to an increase of regular troops in 
that quarter ; which was the occasion of some complaint, 
as if the military operations of the United States were of- 
fensive and unjust. But the western frontiers of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, were then fast settling, and it became 
necessary for the general government to afford protection 
to the inhabitants. And it was only on the territory which 
belonged to the United States by treaty and fair purchase, 
tfiat the Americans were settled. During the same year, 
the Creek tribe of Indians appeared in a hostile attitude, 
committed some depredations, and threatened farther inju- 
ries. The Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, remon- 
strated to Congress against the war with the Indian tribes, 
and expressed an opinion that it was unnecessary and un- 
just. But it appears not to have had any effect, Wash- 
ington would not approve or maintain hostilities against 
Uiem, had he not deemed it just and proper for the govern- 
ment to give protection to the people of the United States, 
who were exposed. 

In January, 1792, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, was required by the House of Representa- 
tives, to lay before them a statement of the public finances, 
that they might more correctly judge of the sufficiency of 
the revenue to meet all the demands on the government ; 
and whether any additional duties were necessary to main- 
tain the credit of the nation. The Secretary made a report 
in the same month ; in which he stated, that the sums re- 
quired by the appropriations voted in 1791, amounted to 
87,082,190 ; that the net product of all the public revenue 
during the year 1791, was $7,029,750; that the total 
annual expenditures of the United States, amounted to 
$3,688,043, and that the product for the year 1792, was 
estimated at $3,700,000. 

An Act of Congress was passed in 1792, altering the 
duties, previously required to be paid on spirits, distilled 
within the United States ; whether from molasses, sugar, 
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and other foreign materials, or from materials of the growth 
or produce of the United States. The first enactment of 
the general government, imposing duties on spirits distilled 
irithin the United States, was August, 1790 ; and the lair, 
now adopted, was not materially different from the first. 
It was called the " Excise Act," to distinguish it from that 
of laying duties on goods and products, imported from for- 
eign countries ; and the officers appoiated to collect and 
receive these duties, were distinct from the collectors of th« 
customs on imported articles, and were called Supervisors. 
The law for raising a revenue by an excise, was consid- 
ered unreasonable, by a large portion of the citizens ; and 
it was contended th^t as Congress had the whole revenue 
arising from duties on imported goods and products, an ex- 
cise, if necessary, should be under the contiol and for the 
benefit of the several States. For each State had a large 
debt to pay, notwithstanding the greaterportion had been 
assumed by the federal government. Tiie Act laying att 
excise, however, was evidently within the power of Con- 
gress, as granted by the federal Constitution. The le^sla- 
tate of fte United States was desirons of paying the mter- 
est on the public debt, promptly ; and also mt its reduction 
as soon as possible. And though the revenue was as great 
as most had anticipated, it was not sufficient, as first es- 
tablished, to meet the expenses of government, and to 
discharge, as good policy dictated, the heavy debt of the 
nation, so rapidly as was generally desired. 

The Oonsutution gives Congress power to provide by 
law, for calling out me militia of the United States, to ex- 
ecute tiie laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and 
to repel invasions ; for organizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia ; and for governing those called into the public 
service. But the right was justly reserved to the States of 
appointing the officers of the militia ; and the laws relating 
to the militia it was intended, no doubt, should be nniform 
throughout the United States. In 1792, Congress passed 
a law on this subject, with an ultimate view of providing 
for the national defence, and to prevent the necessity of 
constantly maintaining a large army of regular troops. 
The law provided for an uniform militia system in all the 
States of the Union ; in which, the ages of men liable to do 
doty in the militia, were stated, and directions given for 
arming them, and for the mode of discipline. But this did 
not prevent the State authorities from making laws more 
in detail, requiring how often the militia should be obliged 
to assemble for training and for military discipline in each 
6 
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year. And these have frequently since been altered and 
modified in most of the States. The authority given to 
the President and Congreae of the United States, to call the 
militia into the public sertrice, and to direct and command 
them, has provea a subject of much difference of opinion, 
and of dispute, as to the extent of the power intended to 
be vested in the federal government ; and particularly, 
what must be the exigency to justify such a call, or to re- 
quire such service. It has been contended, that it is alto- 
gether a discretionary power, and that it may be ezurcised 
whenever Congress or the Freiideot may judge proper, 
even to the extent of calling forth the militia when there 
is uo invasion, but merely apprehuided; and of keeping 
ihem in service so long as may be supposed or pretended 
to be proper by the federal Executive. Others insist, that 
in this cas^ and in all others indeed, ^nting authority to 
the general government, the Constitution should be rigidly 
construed; and that the power delegated should not be 
exceeded; and therefore, insist, that the militia are only 
to be called out when an invasion takes place, or when it 
imminently and immediately thri?atenB to take place; and 
that they should be promptly discharged when the danger 
no longer exists or impends ; and by no means lued as a 
standing army, or as regular troops. 

Several of the old, or original States, claimed large tracts 
of wild lands in the west and northwest parts of the coun- 
try, before the war of the Revolution, on the supposition 
that their respective territories extended to the farthest 
lakes, and to the Mississippi, if not to the Pacific ocean ; 
for their patents were limited only by the Western ocean. 

Soon after the peace of 1783, these States Biade cessions 
of certain parts of their claims, in the " far west," to the 
United States, but expressly for the benefit of all. The 
former Congress, under the Confederation, called upon the 
States, which advanced such claims, to cede the lands to 
the United States, and declared, " that they should be for 
the common benefit of the Union." The States which ad- 
vanced these claims, made the cession on this express con- 
dition : and these were Virginia, North Carolina,* Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
When Louisiana, at a later period, was admitted into the 
Union, a condition was imposed, that it should cede to the 
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United States all the waste and unappropriated lands lying 
in that newly acquired territory, purchased by the federu 
government ; and that the same should be, and remain at 
the sole disposal of the United Slates. And yet the legis- 
latures in some of the new States, have been so unreason- 
able as to claim a right to all the public lands within their 
respective territories ; and would exclude the original 
^tes, who struggled and sacrificed so much for national 
freedom and independence, from all right or benefit in 
them. This great question is still (1839) undetermined. 
Congress has repeatedly made liberal grants of land to the 
new States, for the purpose of public roads and schools : 
bat this seems not to satisfy the craving demands of the 
people in the States more recently formed in the territory, 
ceded for the benefit of the whole Union. It was good 
policy to make grants for the above objects in new States, 
as inducements to settle the waste lands, and for the im- 
provement of the character of the population. This is for 
die benefit of the whole United States. But the old States 
have also a just right to a portion of the benefit of the pub- 
lic lands, in their separate and individual character. In 
this early period of the federal government, however, this 
subject was less warmly discussed, than it has since been. 
Most of the States, formed out of these lands, have been 
estaUished at later periods : and seem now disposed to 
demand as a right, what was formerly requested of Con- 
gress as a favor. 

After the defeat of the federal troops under General SL 
Clair, by the Indians, near the Ohio river, in November, 
1791, new complaints were made against the war on the 
savage tribes, as impolitic and unjust. President Washing- 
ton ordered a statement of the causes and reasons for em- 
ploying troops to defend the frontier settlements, to be 
made by General Knox, then Secretary of War, which was 
published. The paper states, that treaties or conventions 
were formed with several tribes in the west and northwest, 
as early as 1776 and 1776: but that they had not been 
duly T^ardcd by the Indians, during the war, nor after- 
wards: but from some cause, they had violated those trea- 
ties ; (widi the exception of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, 
within the State of New York ;) and that numerous women 
and children had been slain by those tribes, at difiercnt 
times, without any sufficient pretence of agressions on the 
part of the people of the Umted States : that when peace 
took place between Great Britain and the United States, 
instead of indnlging resentments against the Indians, efibria 
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were made to establish and maintain peace with them on 
liberal terms. For this purpose, treaties were made ia 
1784, -'S5, '86, and '87 : and the principles of justice and hu- 
, manity governed in all these cases. In 1788, large sums 
were voted by Congress to defray the expenses of treaties, 
and for extinguishing the Indian claims, as far as they 
would consent ; and lor paying what had been previously 
promised for lands, which the Indians had ceded to Con- 
gress. In 17B9, a treaty with several tribes on and near 
the Ohio river, and lake Erie was concluded ; when for- 
mer treaties were confirmed, and former boundaries estab- 
lished by mutual consent. Thus careful it appears was 
the government of the United States to satisfy the Indians^ 
and to remove all causes of complaint. Owing, however, 
to some extraneous influence, or ignorance of the policy of 
Congress, a part of the Indians complained ; and some of 
the Americans charged the government with being unjust. 
The statement of the Secretary of War, further asserted, 
that no conflicting claim had been advanced by other 
tribes, under the pretence that tlie lands ceded to and pur- 
chased by the United States, belonged to a different tribe, 
or that they had any just control over them. Other Con- 
ventions were proposed in 1788 and 1789, but the Indians 
did not attend ; and it was generally believed that there 
was an untoward influence from abroad, or a few white 
adventurers among them, whose sole object was theii own 
individual interest and power, which prevented their meet- 
ing the agents of the United States. In the meantime the 
frontier settlements were attacked, and many outrages and 
murders committed : and the people in that region called 
repeated and loudly on the general government for protec- 
tion. Still the President made a new attempt to negotiate. 
In 1790, he sent an agent to assure the tribes on the Wa- 
bash, and at Miami, that the United States desired peace, 
and wished to maintain friendly relations with them. But 
all these efforts failed, though some of the tiibes wished 
for peace uid friendship with the United States : And de- 
predations were soon after made on the settlements, equally 
attrocious and revolting as before. When the people of 
Kentucky, and other settlements in that vicinity, mecQtated 
an attack oa the Indians, without waiung for orders or the 
consmt of the President, or his knowledge of their pro- 
posed enterprise, he restrained them. The depredations of 
the Indians, at that time were often committed on inhabi- 
tants who were settled south of the Ohio, and within tha 
long acknowledged bounds of Virginia. It was estiasiated, 
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that, before the United States oommenced hostile opetaliouB 
agaiaat the ladians, they had killed, wounded,, or taken, 
one thousand and five hundred men, women and children, 
and had c&rried off two thousand horses, and other property 
to a large amount. The troops of the United States atar 
tioncd in that region merely to occupy some forts, and for 
pacific purposes, were also attacked, and many of them 
killed by the hostile tribes, dnrinc this period. Col. Pioker- 
iag held a treaty with them in 1791, when he made known 
the humane intentions of the federal govemmeat ; and 
General St. Clair, gave similar assurances to the Dela- 
wares and others, when he. first advanced into that terri- 
tory to protect the inhabitants. At this period, the Gor- 
emor of Pennsylvania, also^ requested a military force, of 
the President of the United Slates, for the purpose of giving 
protection to the inhabitants of that State, who lived in the 
northwest parts, and who were in great and continual 
danger from the hostile tribes of Indians. There seems to 
have be«i an imperious call for the energetic measures 
then adopted by Congress, and recommended and approved 
by Washington, in employing troops, at that time, on the 
frontier settlements. 

At the opening of this session ef Congress, (whioh was in 
October, 1792,) the President, in his puUic message to the 
Senate and Representatives, referred to various subjects of 
a public nature, which he deemed important for the con- 
sideration of the national legislature — among which were, 
— the public debt, and the necessity of further provision for 
supporting the credit of the United Stales — the exposed 
situation of the western frontiers; and the omission, on 
the part of Great Britian, to withdraw their iioopa from 
the forts within the national boimdaries, formerly belcog- 
ing to that power, but stipulated, by the treaty of 1783, to 
be giren to the United States. For so long as the fortresses 
on lake Erie, at Detroit, or any of the branches of the 
Ohio river, were in the hands of the British, the western 
settlements were exposed to depredations from the savage 
tribes. It could hardly b» supposed, that the British gov- 
ernment, authorized their military officers in those forts to 
encourage the Indian assaults and mnrders ; but it was 
evtdeot, that while they held those posts the tribes wera 
embolden, if not instigated by individuals, to commit d^ 

Sredations on the citizens of the United States. This con- 
act of the British ministry was considered highly im- 
proper, though they aptriog^ed for it, by pretmding to • 
right to b*ld ue foitB,tiU tite United States had made ezprees 
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and ample provisicm for paying certain claims, made by the 
refugees from America, at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Some of the Slates made such provtsioo 
promptly, as to that class of the refugees embraced in the 
treaty of 1783 ; but other States had declined making any 
prorision for that purpose. It was this conduct of the 
British govemment, vnich was in plain violation of the 
treaty, that threatened a war with England in 1793; but 
which the firmness and prudence of Washington happily 
averted. 

In November, 1792, Mr. Ames, of Massachnsetis, pre- 
sented a memorial of W. Mifflin and others, on the sub- 
ject of Negro Slavery, which was read and laid on the 
table. Two days after, Mr.. Ames called up the memorial, 
when a warm dispute arose. The members from the 
Southern States, deprecated the consequences of such me- 
morials. One of them moved, that it be returned to the 
memorialists, and the entry of it on the journal erased. 
The motion for returning the memorial was unanimously 
adopted ; but the motion to erase the entry on the joum^ 
was withdrawn. This ^tating subject had been previ- 
ously introduced in Congress on presentation of a petition 
from some citizens of Pennsylvania. It has often since 
been brought forward, and served always to produce a 
warm and sometimes an angry discussion. The Constitu- 
tion must be altered to justify Congress in legislating 
on the snbject. And the interference of the non-alave- 
hoiding States, is not only useless, but altogether unjustifi- 
able, from political, if not from moral considerationa 

By an Act of Congress, in 1793, encouragement was 
given to the Codfisfaeries, followed chiefly in the eastern 
States ; and in lieu of a drawback of the duty on salt 
and a boimty on fish exported, previously allowed, a 
bounty was now granted on the vessels employed in this 
business, according to their tonnage. Fish was a great 
article exported from the New En^and Slates, and it was 
also deemed important to give encourag«nent and support 
to this branch of business, as a means of having good sea- 
men for a navy, when it should become necessary for na- 
tional defence. The tonnage of vessels employed in the 
fisheries, and coasting trade, in 1792, was 162,000 tons— 
iu 1813, 490,300-^n 1828, 930,800— in 1832, 763,400.« 

■ Tlw wiMla tOBMie of tmmI* k th* United Blatam, i«|ift«nd, enroDed, 
MJ fc »M>d, WM. in 1719. 101.5Stt— IBOO, 8T»,ft00— in 1810,1,434,780— 
k IBM, 1,180,170— n 18U, 1 Jll),3Mr-«Bd k ISM, 1,440,4SS. 
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The Constitution declares that there should not be more 
tbaa cue Representative in Congress for every thhly thou- 
sand inhabitants of each State : and that there should be 
an enumeration at an early day, under the federal govem- 
ment. A census was ordered to be made in 1790 ; and 
after the result was o^cially made known to Congress, a 
question arose what the ratio should be thereafter. Some 

S reposed forty thousand, and some thirty three thousaad. 
lut others, again, were in favor of a plan altogether dif- 
ferent, and such as many believed not authorized by the 
Constituticn ; which wan to take the whole number of in- 
habitants, which the census gave, throughout the United 
States, and to have the number of Representatives equal to 
every thirty thousand. And as some Slates would hare 
a large fraction beyond one for every ihirty thousand, to 
add one Representative to eight of the largest States. This 
plan was proposed by the Senate; and waS' concurred by 
a majority of the House of Representatives, though severtU 
members of this branch of the legislature were opposed to 
it. The objection was, that the Constitution could not be 
fairly construed as giving support to such a procedure ; and 
that it tended to, and would soon destroy the federal gov- 
ernment, end . produce a consolidation of the States, and 
all distinct lines of separate State governments. It was in- 
sisted, that the Representatives must be chosen by the peo- 
ple of each State separately considered, and not by frac- 
tions of two or three States united to elect one. And in - 
lact, that no State could have more than one Representa- 
tive for every thirty thousand inhabitants, contained in it, 
but must lose any excess of that number, however large 
the fraction might be. The discussion on this subject was 
continued many days in the House of Representatives, be- 
fore the bill was passed. And when it was submitted to 
the President for his approbation, he declined giving it his 
signature. His objections were stated as follows : — " The 
Constitution has prescribed, that Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, and there is one proportion, or divisor, 
which, applied to the respective numbers of the States, will 
yield the number and allotment of Representatives pro- 
posed by the Bill. — The Constitution has also provided 
that the number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand ; which restriction is, by the context, 
and by fair and obvious construction, to be applied to the 
separate and respective members of the States ; and the 
bill allots to eight of the States, more than one fix thirty 
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thousand." The act which was soon aflcr passed on this 
subject, provided for one RepreaentatiTe for every thirty- 
three thousand, and resirictea each State accordingly. The 
view taken by ihe President, and his construction of the 
Constitution relating to this point, were very generally ap- 
proved, especially by those who wished to keep the several 
States as distinct as could be consistently with the federal 
compact, atid to prevent their consolidation. His opinion 
is worthy of great regard, both with the friends of the 
Union, and of State rights. No one was more in favor of 
the former, or of consolidating or preserving it in all proper 
ways, and in all reasonable measures, than Washington : 
yet he was equally careful to guard a§rainst encroachmenis 
on State rights, and to avoid destroying their distinctive 
character. 

In 1791, President Washington, gave notice to Congress, 
of his having directed the minister, at the Court of London, 
from the United States, to learn, informally, what waa the 
disposition of the British, on the subject of a commercial 
intercourse between the two countries : In April, 1792, he 
communicated the correspondence between the British 
minister near the federal government, and the American 
Secretary of State, on thst subject. The British minister 
had transmitted to the Department of State, a part of a 
Statute of Parliament, and gave notice also, that the British 
would carry the order into execution ; which, being of equiv- 
ocal signification, the President thought proper to lay before 
Congress. In its restricted eense, which was avowed by the 
British minister, and from recent indicationsof a friendly 
disposition in the British gcrvemment, towards the United 
States, he said, it could give no cause of alarm. The in- 
terdicting clause, instead of prohibiting commercial inter- 
course with all British ports, as appeared at first to be in- 
tended, related only to our exclusion from the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. — Such was the construction of the 
British Envoy, then in the United States. And his express 
opinion to that eifect, gave satisfaction to the President, at 
that time ; disposed as ho was to believe, that the declant- 
tion made by the British, of a friendly spirit towards the 
United States, were sincere. This Act of Parliament for- 
bid the importation into any British ports of goods and pro- 
ducts of Africa, Asia, and America, except in vessels owned 
and manned by British subjects ; and had a principal de- 
sign to prevent the importation of tobacco, which was said 
to be landed in large quantities in the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and thence conveyed to ports in England. 
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The conduct of the British goTeminent at this time, gave 
indications of a jealous, not to say, unfriendly spirit, to- 
wards the United States. The detention of the forts within 
the federal territory, contrary to an express article in the 
treaty of 1783, could not be justified; and all propoEitiooa 
for commercial intercourse, on terras of a real reciprocity, 
had been rejected or evaded. And the effect was, an opin- 
ion, very generally formed, that the British ministry was 
arbitrary and monopolizing in its views, and ready to take 
all the advantage, in the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, which their power would support. Thus it became 
necessary, and the federal Executive had sufficient national 
spirit, to insist on the fulfilment of the treaty, and to require 
that cmsideration due to an independent nation. 
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The Second Congress adjourned in May, 1792, and met 
again at Philadelphia, in November following, agreeable to 
a resolution passed at their first session. At this early 
period, two great political parties, appear to have been 
forming in the United States. Most of the individuals of 
each party vere no doubt honest and patriotic, and de- 
sirous of nMLintainine the hberties of the country. One party 
was denominated " federal ;" theolher, " anti-^deral." One 
was io favor of supporting the power of the Executive, to 
its full constitutional extent; die other, for controling the 
executive arm, so far as almost to paralyze it. The former 
were probably influenced, in some measure, by their perfect 
confidence in the wisdom and uprightness of the illustrious 
man who then occupied the chair of Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. These parties were also further distinguished, 
the federaliats, as being most friendly to Great Britain ; or 
rather as most desirous of keeping peace and maintaining 
commeicial intercourse with that nation: and the anli-fed- 
eroHsts as being unduly attached to the French nation, or 
most fearful of incurring its displeasure,— and for a period 
q{ twenty years, from that time, this unhappy spirit of 
parly, distracted the councils, if it did not dishonor the 
character of the United States. 

The President evidently desired to continue on amica- 
ble terms with each of those powerful nations, and con- 
ducted with remarkable impartiality in this trying period. 
But he did not entirely escape the animadversions of those 
who were under the influence of improper prejudices and 
partialities. In hia public speech to Congress, at the open- 
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ing of this session ; the President expressed his r^iet, that 
the war by the Indian tribes on the western frontiers con- 
tinued, and that many of the settlers within the territory 
of the United States had been recently slain. He stated 
that measures both for peace and defence, had been adopted, 
in such a manner as he had hoped would have beui effect- 
ual ; but, that his repeated attempts to preserve peace, 
though on favorable terms to the tribes, had beetKUBarail- 
ing; and the military force, employed in that part of the 
country, had not been able to prevent further depredatioDS, 
as he had hoped. Some other tribes in the Southwest, it. 
was stated, had also discovered a hostile disposition towards 
the United States ; and yet that he had not been able to 
learn of any complaints, that the treaty formerly made 
with them had been violated, on the part of the United 
States. While he recommended that sufficient means 
be provided for the protection of the people on the interior 
frontiers, the President also urged Congress to adopt 
measures for preventing the people in the frontier settle- 
ments from intruding or making any aggressions upon the 
Indians. "Let us not be the aggressors," he, said, "nor 
give any just occasion for complaints against us." The 
President, also, at this time, informed Congress, that in 
some parts of the Union great complaints and opposition 
were manifested to the system for raising a revenue from 
spirits distilled within the United States ; and, as there had 
been unlawful meetings to oppose the execution of the 
laws, and threats of violence uttered, that he had issued 
a proclamation, warning the citizens of the evil and dangelr 
of^such opposition to a law duly enacted by the natitmal 
legislature. This opposition was chiefly manifested in the 
States where whisky was manufactured from grain j and 
the complaints were the loudest and the most extensive in 
Pennsylvania. The President referred also to the finances 
of the Unit^ States, and recommended additional measurejL 
if necessary, to place the pubUc credit on a sure and solid 
foundation. An exhibit m>m the treasury department, at 
this time, showed that the expenditures of the federal gOT- 
emment, for 1789, 1790, and 1791, amounted to 3,7977500 
dollars ; the amount collected and received, 4,771,350 dol* 
lars; leaving a balance in the treasury, at the cloM of 
1791, of 973,905 dollars. 

The Senate and House of Representatives each teturued 
answers to the President's speecn, in which they declared 
their approbation of the measures he had adopted, and 
their determioation to provide proper means of protec^k^ 
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to the settlements on the frontiers; and of support of the 
laws of the Union, against anjr opposition which might be 
made to the due execution of them. 

The answer of the House of Repiesentatires to the 
speech of the President was clothed in the langua^ of re- 
spectful approbatitm ; and the majority fully acquiesced in 
the propriety of the policy and the course of the executive ; 
hut several members were opposed to some of the measures 
which had been adopted ; particularly as to the Indian 
war in the West; and to some of the proceedings in the 
treasury department, which were under the direction and 
control of the President, and for which he was in a 
measure responsible, though only the conduct of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was expressly censured. President 
Washington was as averse to hostilities against the Indian 
tribes, if it could be avoided with safetv to the settlers in 
that part of the Union, as any one could be ; but he justly 
considered it the duty of government to afford means of 

5>rotection to the citizens ; and was of opinion that a large 
brce which would appear formidable to the savages, and 
operate on their fears, would be more effectual to induce 
them to refrain from future aggressions, and to make peace, 
than a few troops, whom they would not hesitate to attack, 
nor much fear in the prosecution of their hostile designs on 
the frontier settlements. 

As to the funding of the public debt, and the assumption 
of the de^ of the States, which had been incurred for the 
common and general defence of the country, during the 
war of tfie Revolution, of which some complained, he be- 
lieved justice demanded that the plana of the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be adopted. And the charge of an 
improper application, by the Secretary, of monies before 
appropriated by Congress, for the payment of interest, and 
& part of the principal of both the foreign and domestic 
deht, the I^sident considered unjust, or unreasonable. 
The charge was, that heapplied part of the loans, effected in 
Europe, to some odier purpose than paying or diminishing 
the foreign debt, as had been indicated by Congress. But 
it was shown that convenience and good policy justified 
the conduct of the Secretary, in this respect ; that pay- 
ments had been made strictly according to the laws, though 
a part of an appropriation for one specific object, had been 
applied to a different purpose ; and more also had been ad- 
vanced on account of expenses of the Indian war than had 
been anticipated by Congress, when a law was made re- 
lating to the enterprise. The Secretary of the Treasury 
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was also accused of extravagance in the expenditures of 
the public monies; and it was even intimated, that a strict- 
inquiry into his official conduct, would detect some defal- 
cations. An inquiry was soon after instituted into his 
conduct, and the accounts of the treasury department; 
when it was found, that no improper appropriations of the 
public funds had been made, (other than a deviation as 
already noticed, of some specific appropriations to other 
objects than directed, and that with good judgment and 
perfect integrity,) and that the proceedings of the Secretary 
were wholly free from all evidence of embezzlement, of 
corruption, or of any dishonorable official act. Washington 
had full confidence in his incorruptible integrity, as well as 
his abihties. And the people generally imbibed the same 
opinion of Secretary Hamilton; while many considered 
his political views not so fully republican as they would 
prefer in a high public officer of the federal government. 
He was no doubt in favor of what some called a strong 
government ; in favor of exercising the full powers granted 
by the Constitution ; because he believed this was necessary 
to maintain the public credit, and to give respectability to 
the administration of the United States, both at home and 
abroad. But he duly appreciated that sacred charter of 
our national rights, and gave it his firm support; and 
there is no evidence that he' was not sincerely attached to 
a republican government. 

At this period, 1792, which was soon after any indica- 
tions of the two political parties in the United States, which 
long unhappily continued, the different views and opinions 
of die highest officers in the executive department of the 
government, and with whom the President often found it 
necessary to consult, in deciding on public measures to adopt 
or propose, gave occasion for great regret among the patriotic 
citizens; and it was also a source of concern to the Presi- 
dent himself. He addressed letters to them on the subject; 
and, with the Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, particularly, 
he expostulated on the evils of disunion among his confi- 
dential advisers. But this effort, so honorable on the part 
of Washington, was without avail. The political disa- 
greement between the Secretary of State, and of the Treas- 
ury, continued and increased, and soon became personal 
and inveterate. 

Mr. Jefferson coincided in opinion, with those who were 
originally opposed to the federal Constitution, as having 
too much power, and with that class of politicians who 
disapproved of the fanding system, the aBsampti<»i of the 
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State debts, and of the Excise Act ; and who were disposed 
,to restrain the authority of the executive within very nar- 
row limits. It was also well known that he retained strong 
prejudices against the British govenuuent, founded in its 
former arbitrary conduct towards the colonies; while all 
his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of regenerated 
France.* And it was apprehended that this would produce 
an evil political influence ; especially as disputes had even 
then arisen between the United States and each of those 
great foreign nations ; when harmony among the members 
of the administration was most important. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, differed 
in opinion, on many political measures, almost entirely 
from the Secretary of State. He was, indeed, the projector 
of the leading measures designed to establish public credit 
on a firm foundation, and to provide effectually for the 
payment of the public debt, and to call forth the resources 
of the country for tliese important objects. He had also 
proposed an augmentation of duties on imported articles, 
when it was found (hat those before laid were inadequate. 
And he recommended the system of excise, or a tax on 
distilled spirits within the United States ; which was par- 
ticularly unpopular in the States where they were manu- 
factured. On the other subject, which was tfie occasion of 
discordant opinions among politicians of that period, Mr. 
Hamilton entertained different views from Mr. Jefferson. 
He considered it important to the commercial, and, there- 
fore, to the general prosperity of the United States, to 
maintain friendly relations with Great Britain; and he 
was unwilling to sacrifice either the peace or the interests 
of the nation, to his sympathies in favor of the patriots of 
France. 

Few, perhaps, doubted the patriotism of either of these 
distinguished political characters. They had each rendered 
important service to the country, in the contest for liberty 
and independence; and, it was believed, that each was 
anxious to secure the welfare, and to promote the pros- 
perity of the United States. The just and principal dis- 
tinction to be made between them, probably, was, that the 
Secretary of State appeared more ready to consult and to 

* In a rsport on Toreign eommene, mada in 1791, by raqntit oT PrandflM 
Wuliiii(ton, Blr. Jefienoa, then Secretuy of Slate, adTiMd to ■ idom ex- 
tamiTS trade with France, and tn an increue of impoati on all Britkb looda 
•nd pcodoct*. And tbia raport, no doubt, led to tba rafnlation* of Mr. Muli- 
•on, in 1194, propanDgsDenrsatrictiona on tbe trade wilt) England, MMWoHod 
alnioat to a pnbjjiition of comuercial inlercDBiae with that natiiM. 
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take advantage of popular opinion and feeling, and to conrt 
the people, by the declaration of sentiments of regard for 
their rights and liberty ; while the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury manifested a dispoeitioa to adopt such measures as he 
believed for the true honor, and the permanent welfare of 
the nation. Apd, in this feature of his public character, he 
strongly resembled the illustrious patriot, then at the head 
of the nation. 

A strong opposition to the plan of raising a revenue from 
spirits distilled in the United States was manifested, soon 
^fier the law was hrst passed. During the year 1792 the 
opposition appeared to gather strength and to be more deter- 
mined. Several meetings were held in the interior counties 
of Pennsylvania, at which resolutions were adopted, and 
sentiments expressed, alike dishonorable to the character of 
good citizens, and alarming to the government. The officers 
appointed to collect the duties were threatened, and deterred 
through fear of personal injury from discharging their pub- 
lic duties. And a large portion of the citizens, m the west- 
em parts of that State, appeared resolute in opposing the ex- 
ecution of the law, at every hazard. Their passions were 
highly excited by the clamours of individuals, who repre- 
sentea the law as arbitrary and oppressive, and even uncou- 
stitutional, and therefore not to be endured by a free people. 
Some of the members of Congress had predicted such com- ' 
plaints and such opposition, which seemed, however unde- 
signedly, to excite or to increase them. But the support of 
public credit required a large revenue — and while every 
article imported, which could justly be considered a luxury, 
was highly taxed, it was found necessary also to resort to 
a tax, or excise, on spirits distilled in the country. And on 
none could the duty be more justly imposed, than on dis- 
tilled liquors, altogether unnecessary for the support and 
comfort of the people. Had it been laid on bread or on 
grain, there might have been some reason for complaint and 
opposition. Even a direct tax on lands or houses, would 
probably have been reprobated, except in some extraordi- 
nary exigency. In the present case, the excise law had this 
justification, that the revenue from imposts was not ade- 
quate to the public expenditures for the support of govern- 
ment, and the payment of instalments and interest on the 
public debt as ordered by Congress ; particularly for that 
year, as the war in defence of the frontier settlements had 
added greatly to the national expenses. It is the more re- 
markable, that such complaints were made against the 
meaniies of the federal government, by the citizens of Penn- 
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sylvaaia, as the troops were employed to protect the inhabi- 
tants in the north western parts of that State, as well as 
those settled in the territory beyond. 

Desirous of using all proper means for checking this spirit 
of insubordination, and of preventing, if possible, its break- 
ing forth into forcible opposition to the laws of the land, the 
President issued a proclamation exhorting the people to de- 
sist from all illegal acts and meetings, and catling on the 
good citizens to discountenance all violence and msoider : 
but his wise counsel and warning did not produce the effect 
intended,' and which had been expected. The President 
had previously (May, 1792) been authorized by Congress 
to call out the militia to assist in executing the excise laws, 
if he should consider it proper — and the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania had requested a similar meastire. But the Presi- 
dent had hopes that wise counsels would prevail over excited 
passions, and he was reluctant in employing the military 
to support the laws, till no other alternative remained. 

During the year 1792, General Washington intimated U 
scHoe of his most confidential friends, that he was desirous 
of retiring to private life, and proposed to decline a re-elec- 
tion as chief magistrate (^ the Union. His advanced age, 
and increasing infirmities had added strength to his incli- 
nation to seek repose from all public business. But he was 
persuaded to relinquish his personal wishes in this respect, 
and was a secotid time chosen President of the United 
States, by the unanimous vote of all the electors.* Some 
strictures had been made on bis political opinions and mea- 
sures ; as the Indian war on the western frontiers, the 
funding system and the excise law ; and yet he had only 
approved these measures previously adopted or sanctioned 
by Congress. But the confidence of the great body of the 
people, in his patriotism and wisdom, was not at all shaken 
by any act of his, administration. Those engaged in the 
business of distilled spirits complained of the laws laying 
duties on them, and of the President for attempts to support 
these laws. But it was well understood by most of the cit- 
izens that these complaints were uttered only by those in- 
terested in that traffic. The Secretary of the Treasury who 
had proposed the law, was severely censured, as if he were 
disposed ratherto tax and oppress the people, than to guard 

* Joho Adami was >]h re^fllected Vice Preaident bj a plnnlity of TotM. 

Bat Gov. CUntoD of New York receJTed aoToral vote*, wbieli were 
given bj tboie who were originatljr oppoied to the ConatilntkiB, and «riw dii- 
■pproved of aome of the leuUiig meainiei of the tedeni forenuDBBL 
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their righu, or to lay light hurdens on them ; but the char- 
acter of the President was too pure and lofty to be asaailed 
by prejudice or party spirit. And yet strange to relate, 
soon after this period, such was the mahgnity, or the envy, 
or the ambition of a very few men, that Washington was 
insidiously, censured, as wanting in republican sentiments, 
or hi firmness sufficient to oppose the plans of the Secretary 
of finance. 

WhenGeneral Washington appeared in the Senate cham- 
ber to take the oath of office," required by the Constitution, 
on the fourth of March, 1793, he observed, " I am again 
called upon, by the voice of my country, to execute the 
functions of its chief magistrate. When the occasion proper 
for it shall arrive, I shall endeavor to express the high sense 
I entertain of this distinguished honor, and of the confidence 
which has been reposed in me by the people of the United 
Stales. Previous to the execution of any official act of the 
President, the Constitution requires an oath of office. This 
oath I am now about to take, and in your presence, that if 
it shall be found, during my administration of the govern- 
ment, I have in any instance violated, willingly or know- 
ingly, the injunctions thereof, I may, besides incurring con- 
stitutional punishment, be subject to the npbraidings of all 
who are now witnesses of the present solemn ceremony." 

The office of the President for the first four years, im- 
posed many arduous duties, and no little care and anxiety, 
in giving a proper direction to the measures and policy of 
the new government ; but the satisfaction of having per- 
formed this patriotic service was a sufficient reward for 
such a man as George Washington. The period, however, 
had arrived, or was approaching, when the misrepresenta- 
tions of party was such, as induced many in the country, 
more or less publicly, to cenSlire the official conduct of that 
illustrious patriot; and thus to give great disquiet to one 
who deserved nothing but gratitude and confidence, and 
who had as keen sensibility of personal honor and reputa- 
tion, as of moral rectitude, in his public duties. And what 
greatly imbittered the cup, now given him to drink, was a 
belief that one of the principal officers in his political family, 
was not displeased with, but probably encouraged, those 
unjust and cruel aspersions. Thus, with party disputes, 

* Ills oBlh wai sdmioiiMred b; William CDshing, of HMnchnietU, anw- 
•ociole Jnilice of the Suprame Conit of the United StiMi, who was Iben is 
Pbiludelphia, Chief Jnslice Jaj not being preseal. John Idngdon of New 
Hampahtre, wa« then Pieudenl pro Urn, of the Senate, and many member! of 
ConpMB, which cloiod on ihs third of March, 1798, were alio present 
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among citizens of the United States, and hostile aggiessioos 
or threats from two great foreign nations, occasions occurred 
for the exercise of all his firmness and decision, in a wise 
and patriotic administration of the government. 

Hostilities with the Indian tribes on and northwest of 
the Ohio river, were, indeed, happily suspended in 1793 ; 
those tribes nearest to the settlements by the citizens of the 
United States having entered into friendly and amicable 
treaties with the national rulers. But thfe spirit of insubor- 
ordinatiOD, and of opposition to the excise laws continued 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, with unabated indiscretion, 
and some acts of violence, which required both prudence 
and energy in the chief magistrate ; and the conduct both 
of Great Britain and France, towards the United States, 
was in several instances such as to demand the ntmost 
caution and wisdom, as well as a correct knowledge of 
European politics, at that most interesting period. 

The government of England was watching to take ad- 
vantage of any error in our commercial system, for the 
benefit of that nation, and was disposed to assert all those 
principles of monopoly and exclusion, which it had long pre- 
viously maintained in Europe. And in France a political 
revolution, commencing in 1 789-90, with some favorable 
auspices, as if liberty was the sole object, and thus securing 
the sympathies of the republican citizens of the United 
States, was now raging with great violence, attended by 
various acts of oppression, injustice, and personal cruelty, 
so as to unsettle the foundation of society and good gov- 
ernment ; and this dangerous spirit of misrule, this rage for 
innovation, had an influence with the leaders of that nation, 
in their conduct towards all other eovemments. They in- 
sisted on the favor and aid of the United States, in the con- 
test in which they were engaged with other European na- 
tions. They pleaded their own assistance, formerly grant- 
ed to America, in the war for liberty and independence 
against England ; and declared that the American citizens 
were bound to biake common cause with France, then en- 
gaged in war with the despots of Europe, as they said all the 
monarchs in that quarter of the world ought to be consid- 
ered. Had there been but one voice in the United States, 
both of the people and of their legislators, and that voice in 
harmony with the chief magistrate of the Union, dictated 
alike by patriotism, intelhgence, and sound discretion, far 
less would have been apprehended, and far less the real 
danger to the liberties and peace of the country. 

France and England had long been rival kingdoms, and 
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SO frequent the wars betveen them for several centaries, 
that they were considered as na/um^ enemies to each other. 
Id the third and fourth years of the French revolution, 
vbich began in 1789, the factions which rapidly suc- 
ceeded ooe another, the outrages and cruelties commit- 
ted, under the sacred name of liberty, aiul the thieatji of 
that nation to spread Uieir wild political opinions in other 
kingdoms of Europe, not only alarmed Great Britain, hut 
led her to arm, for the purpose of checking the revolution, 
and of restoring, if possible, a monarchical government to 
that distracted country. In their hostility towards each 
other, the French and British rulers disregarded and violated 
neutral rights; and while the former insisted on the United 
States making common cause with them against monarchy, 
and eapecially agamst the British nation, the tatter, sup- 
posing an undue partiality for France, in the Americans, com- 
mitted depredations on ^eir commerce, either to deter the 
United States from showing any favor to the French people, 
or to injure that nation, by preventing their receiving sup- 
plies from America. 

A new minister was sent to the United States in 1793, 
to remind the people of their obligations to the French 
nation, and to demand gratitude and assistance on account 
of benefits received from that coimtry in the war of the 
Bevolution ; and he treated the President with great disre- 
spect, if not with insolence, by presuming to dictate what 
measures he should adopt to favor the views of France. 
And when he learnt the true character of Washington, who 
was resolved to dischai^ his duty to the country, rather 
than compromit the peace of the nation, he had the pre- 
sumption to appeal to the people at large, and to deoi&nd 
their aid. There was but one step more to be taken to de- 
grade and dishonor the national character; and that was 
taken by a certain portion or class of the people, in justify- 
ing the insolent interference of this foreign agent 

War had now taken place between France and England ; 
and while many in the United States were disposed to take 
part with France, from motives of partiahty to that nation, 
or considerations of policy, or a love of republican liberty, 
the greater portion of the best informed and most prudent 
were desirous of avoiding a close alliance with either of 
those nations, and for maintaining a neutral position. This 
was the decided opinion of President Washington; and, 
after consulting with the members of his Cabinet, and some 
other confidential Mends, he issued a proclamation, pro- 
hibiliog all iiU^feieQce by thecitimuof the United States, 
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especially that of anning by sea or land, in aid of either 
nation against the other. The immediate cause of the 
proclamation was the arming of vessels, in some of the 
southern ports, belonging to the United States, with com- 
missions from the French government and its agents, to 
commit depredations on the commerce of Great Britain. 

M. Genet, then recently arrived as Envoy from the 
French government, to reside in the United Slates, author- 
ized and encouEaged these proceedings, so inconsistent with 
the character and policy of the federal adminisiraiion, 
which had resolved to maintain neutral ground at that 
time. M. Ternan, the immediate predecessor of Genet, had 
conducted with great prudence and discretion, in his official 
acts and communications towards the American govern- 
ment. The present minister manifested a very different 
spirit. He brought with him from France, all the enthu- 
siasm for liberty and revolutions, which then prevailed in 
that nation, and which would allow no intercourse with 
monarchical governments, but denounced them all as oppres- 
sive and tyrannical. Like the extravagant revolutionists in 
that nation, he demanded that all the friends of civil liberty 
should unite in war, on the side of France, and that the 
people of the United States, especially were bound to assist 
his nation. He could not brook opposition to this dan* 
gerous opinion, nor wait for the proper consent and sanction 
of the federal rulers ; but assumed the right to dictate 
measures such as he wished ; and when his plans were dis- 
approved and declared improper by the I'resident, he at- 
tempted, though in vain, to excite the people against the 
government. Happily, for the peace and honor of the 
United States, with all their love of liberty, the people had a 
just regard for civil order and legitimate authority ; and they 
gave tlieir approving voice to the rx>urse pursued by the 
executive, in frowning upon this presumptuous foreign 
agent. 

On this difficult occasion, the President, with his charac- 
teristic prudence, sought the opinion of his Cabinet, to whom 
he submitted the following inquiries, in April, 1793, — 
"Shall a proclamation be issued for the purpose of pre- 
venting the interference of citizens of the United States in 
the war between France and Great Britain f Shall it con- 
tain a declaration of neutrality 1 What shall it contain? 
Shall a minister from France be received 1 and, if received, 
shall it he absolutely, or with qualification? And with 
■what qualifications, if any 1 Are the United States obliged 
in good faith to consider the treaties before made with 
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France, as applying to the present situation of the parties 1 
May they renounce them, or hold them suspended, till the 
government of France is established ? If they have the 
right, is it expedient to do either ; and which 1 If they 
have an option, would it be a breach of neutrality to con- 
sider the treaties in operation 1 If the treaties are now to 
be considered as in operation, is the guarantee in the treaty 
of alliance applicable to a defensive war only, or to war 
either defensive or offensive J Does the war in which 
France is now engaged appear to be offensive, or defensive, 
on her part 1 or of a mixed and equivocal character ? If, 
of a mixed and equivocal character, does the guarantee, 
in any event, apply to such a war? What is the effect of 
a guarantee, such as that in the treaty of alliance (1778) 
between the United States and France'! Should a future 
legent of France send a minister to the United States, ought 
he to be received f Is it advisable to call Congress together, 
with a view to the present posture of European affairs ? " 

These questions fully manifest the attention and anxiety 
of the provident mind of Washington, at this very critical 
period. He was sensible of the delicacy of his situation, as 
chief magistrate ; and while he must have been aware that 
he was to give the tone to public measures, he was desirous 
of obtaining further light from others, than that which he 
found in his own redections. The difference of opinion in 
his Cabinet was particularly unfortunate, in a situation so 
full of difficulty and doubt. Still he had the firmness to 
pursue such a course as he deemed just and proper, and at 
the same time such as promised to he most favorable to the 
interest and welfare of the country. He well knew, that 
clamors would be made, and censnres heaped on his official 
character, for adopting a neutral poUcy; as indications had 
already been given in various parts ot'^the country, in favor 
of uniting the destinies of the United States with those of 
the French nation, and of rushing into war with England, 
at every hazard.* 

*Tlw following toast wan given u a feitival in Philadetphia, in Jul]', 1TS8, 
which wa* attended b;^ respectable ciliz«iu, and the Governor of PennsjlTanU 
WB* a fneM. " Maj the aister republics ot Ftance and America be aa incor- 
porate, ai light atid heal ; and the man who endeavors to disunite thmn, be 
viewed a the Arnold of his counlry ■ Maj' honor and probity be the princt- 
plea, by which the connectkina of Tree oationii eball be determined ; and m 
HftcbiaveliBn commeDtarJea eipliinthe teit of tieaties. The treatj of alliaiica 
with France, may thej who would violate or evadt it, be deemed traitor*, and 
consigned lo inluiny. May remorse attend that maa who would think of op- 
poaing the French, while they war for the rights of moiL A dagger to the 
boaomof tfat man who mikea patriotiu» a cover lo hia ambitiDiL" 
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Hie neatral position taken by the administration, as to the 
war now bet^an between France and Great Britain, made 
it proper to forbid all naval armaments in the porta of the 
United States, and by citizens thereof, against either of the 
belligerent poTers, and this was accordingly distincUy and 
expressly done, in the summer of 1793, by die President, la 
addition to his proclamation preriously issued. The oppo- 
sition party of that period censured the measure, as pusil- 
lanimous, as well as ungrateful to the French people, in 
whose friendship America had before largely shared. One 
or two public journals, under the control of his invidious 
political enemies, were incessant and shameless in tlieir 
criminations. Washington did not condescend to notice 
these virulent attacks, in a public manner ; but his private 
letters to some personal friends showed that he was not in- 
sensible to the cruel charges brought against his official 
character. He was not one of those politicians, who, if 
sustained by the majority, disregarded the complaints of 
other portions of the people ; but being a sincere patriot and 
truly desirous of the prosperity, the welfare, euid the liberty 
of the United States, he acted from honorable and pure 
motives, in public as well as private concerns, and to be rep- 
Tesented as an enrany to civil freedom, or as regardless of 
■his country's true glory, was therefore more than even he 
'Could bear without deep sensibility, conscious as he was of 
patriotic and upright intentions. 

The public conduct of M. Genet, at first wore some sem- 
blance of moderation and propriety, for he declared France 
did not expect the United States to join that nation in the 
war with England. But his conduct soon after discovered 
a desire to excite the war fever ; and if the measures he 
recommended to be pursued had not been checked by the 
President, war with England must have fbUowed in a short 
time. He gave commissions to armed vessels in the porta 
of the United States to attack British vessels, and he as- 
sumed or claimed a right to appoint commissioners to de- 
cide on the vaUdity of captured vessels brought into Amer- 
ican ports. This was assuming a power belonging only to 
the supreme executive of the United States, and a juris- 
diction in which none had due authority but the federal 
courts and judges. 

When this presumptuous attempt to exercise authority 
within the United States, by a foreign agent, was justly re- 
buked by the President, the French Envoy became still 
more insolent ; and more than mtimated that Washington 
was a secret enemy to republican iieedom, had ezce»led 
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his constitutional power, and was justly obnoxious to the 
indignation of the people who had clothed him with civil 
BUthority. Genet also addressed an insolent letter to the 
Secretary of State, at this time, denying the right of the 
President to revotie his recognition and permission to M. 
Duplaine to act as French Consul in Massachusetts, which 
bad been done on accoimt of his improper conduct. 

Genet impugned the authority of the President ; aud pre- 
tended that the state authority of Massachusetts, or the 
people, had the sole right to dismiss the consul, lliis min- 
uter of France was chargeable with several other similar 
acts of grosR impropriety. 

The President, therefore, requested the rulers of Prance 
to recall M. Genet. And soon after, his commission was 
withdrawn, and a successor appointed in his place.* But 
if more prudent than Genet, he possessed much of his 
spirit ; and hke him urged upon the government of the 
United States the supposed obligations of America to 
make common cause with Fimnce, which it was alleged, 
Tvas engaged in support of civil liberty and the rights of 
man. 

The conduct of the British government, at this period, 
added to the difficulties with which the federal administra- 
tion was surrounded. The forts on Lake Erie and vicinity, 
which should have been given up to the United States, ac- 
coMing to the treaty of 1783, were still occupied by British 
forces, though the President had frequently complained of 
the high impropriety of their retention. Most of the States 
had also agreed to pay the debts claimed by a class of 
refugees, as the treaty provided. And as the States were 
sovereign and independent, when the treaty was made, the 
federal government had not an entirely undisputed right to 
enforce payment. It did recommend a compliance with 
this article of the treaty, and the States very generally ad- 
mitted the justice of tiie measure, and made provision to pay 
the debts claimed. Still the western parts within the United 
States were occupied by the British, and it now became 
proper for the President to speak with more emphasis and 
decision, on the subject, to theCourt of England. Another 
act of the British ministry added to the public reasons for 
calling on that nation to justify its conduct towards the 
United States, and a more express demand for justice and 
good faith. The British government had often advanced 

* M. Genet remuned in the linked State* ; and aflerwudi muiied > 
danghMr of Hi. CliUon, Goronior of Ibe 8tste of Ne*r Yorii. 
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a doctriDe relatiBg to blockades, which the other nations of 
Europe denied, or admitted with reluctance, under peculiar 
circumstances. With a view to annoy and distress France, 
and perhaps, to restrict the commerce of the United States, 
the mitiislrj of England issued orders, prohibiting the im- 
portaiion of grain and bread stud's, as well as warlike stores, 
into the French ports, and authotizing the seizure of ves- 
sels carrying such articles; and thus subjecting a great 
portion of American vessels and their cargoes to detention 
and confiscation. The President of the Ihiited States ex- 
pressly impugned this doctrine ; and firmly remonstrated 
against it, as highly injurious to the commercial interests 
of the country. In May, 1793, the national convention 
of France adopted an order similar to that of the British 
above mentioned, in which it was declared, " that French 
ships of war and privateers may stop and bring into the 
ports of the republic such neutral vessels as are loaded 
either with provisions belonging to neutrals and destined to 
an enemy's porta, or witl} merchandise belonging to an 
enemy." " But so far was this order from affecting the 
the sentiments of America towards France, that it was 
scarcely noticed."* 

Aaoiher practice, allowed by the British government, 
and much resorted to at this period, which produced a 
great excitement in the United States, was the impress- 
ment of seamen, belonging to merchant vessels of other 
nations ; though generally with the pretence that tbey were 
British-born subjects. And it was often extremely difficult 
to distinguish between those born in England and bona fide 
Americans. The citizens of the United States were thus, 
in many instances, pressed into the naval service of Great 
Britain. The rulers of England did, indeed, disclaim the 
right of impressing those who could prove that they were 
Americans; but this was of little avail in practice, such 
being the difficulty of producing immediate proof; and 
most of the British naval commanders, when in need of re- 
cruits, would not go into the inquiry, but conducted in a 
very arbitrary manner in this respect. 

President Washington was sensible, that a crisis was ap- 
proaching which would involve the United Stales in a war 
with England, unless another effort should be made to 
avert the calamity by negotiation. The British orders in 
coimcil were highly injurious to the commerce of the United 
States, and the impressment of American seamen was still 
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more irritating. It was no juat excuse, that the French 
goTemment captured American merchant vessels under* 
similar pretexts, and treated the sailors with great severity 
and cruelty. The Envoy from the United States, at the 
court of London, had remonstrated, by order of the Presi- 
dent, against the conduct of the British, hut without effect. 
And the voice of the whole people was in favor of decisive 
measures with England for these aggressions. 
. In 1794, therefore, the President concluded to send a 
special Envoy to the court of London, to make known the 
great sensibility of the American government and people 
on this subject, and in a &rm and manly spirit to seek re- 
dress ; at the same time, to give assurances of a sincere 
desire, on the part of the administration, to maintaiopeace 
with the British nation. By this measure, General Wash- 
ington displayed those great traits of character for which 
he had always been distinguished; which united, in a 
happy degree, firmness with caution, and warm patriotic 
feeungs with just sentiments of national respectability and 
honor. 

At the time the President nominated Mr. Jay as a special 
Envoy to England,' which he stated to the Senate was a 
pacific measure, and which he had the hope would prevent 
war with that nation, there was a large party in Congress 
which proposed to coerce Great Britain to treat the United 
States with more liberality and justice, by suspending all 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. Reso- 
lutions for that purpose had been introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Madison, a very distinguished ' 
member from Virginia ; and a leader of the party then op- 
posed to the general policy and measures oi the adminis- 
tration. These resolutions were in accordance with a re- 
port made by the Secretary of State, some time before ; and 
were supported by those in fevor of commercial restrictions 
and non-mtercourse with Etlgland, rather than of further 
negotiation. 

It ^as contended, that the refusal to trade with England, 
would greatly distress her commercial and manufacturing 
interests ; and would soon induce her miers to seek the 
friendship and secure the trade of the United States. The 
proposition, therefore, though made by the President to the 
Senate, as was constitutionally proper, for a special em- 
bassy to Ekigland, was opposed, in that body, by those not 
desirous of conciliating that haughty nation, as it was 
called. The propriety of the measure was also discussed 
in the House of Representatives, and warmly combated, 
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as inefficient and pusillanimous. And it was pretended 
that ibe adoption and execution of the resolutions for ncm- 
intercourse, would produce a better effect than an extra 
mission. 

By the friends of the administration, it vas contended, 
that the resolutions would irritate, rather than coerce 
Great Britain : that though it might produce some incon- 
venience to that nation, its resources aud its naval power 
Tere such as to. sustain her, though all trade were at an 
end with the United States: that the commerce of this 
country would' suffer severely, and the effect be to prevent 
the prosperity of America, and greatly to reduce, the reve- 
nue, so necessary to pay the public debt ; and that a new 
attempt to negotiate would probably succeed, aud thus the 
evils of war be averted.* 

A great constitutional question arose in 1793, relating to 
the powers of the federal courts, and whether a State was 
amenable to their jurisdiction. The question came up, on 
the occasion of the State of Georgia having been sued be- 
fore a court of the United States, by a citizen of South Car- 
olina; and Massachusetts, by an alien, and a subject of the 
King of Great Britain. The case in which the State of 
Qeorgia was defendant was brought before the court, and 
the inajority of the Justices of the Supreme eave an optnicKi 
for sustaining the suit, as constitutional; which was 
founded in the second section of the third article of the fed- 
eral compact; which gives the Judiciary of the United' 
States authority to decide in " controversies between two 
, or more States ; between a Skate and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States ; and between a 
State and the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or 
subjects." One of the Judges, however, expressed doubts 
whether the Constitution intended to give such authority 
to the federal courts; as it would be a denial of the sove- 
reignty of the Stales. 

The suit commenced against the State of Massacliusetts 
was not brought to trial ; for the legislature, at a special 
session in September, 1793, called by the Governor, to con- 
sider the subject, soon after he had been served with a legal 
process, or notice, from the federal court, as a principal 
officer or agent of the State, to appear, and niake answer 

* The memben of the Hoom of BepramnbtirM who opposed Ibeia reso- 
ktiona, iTere Smith, of Sonth CaroliaB ; Smith, of Muylutd ; Amei, Good, 
hue. tnii Deiter, of Huaincbnaetta ; Haittey, and Fitzaimmoiu, of Fenuajl- 
vuia i IHcj, and llillbonM, of CoouecticBl ; and othen. 
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before the court, declined to answer. Similar notice vras 
given to the Attorney General of the State, and senred by 
the marshal of the United Stales. The Governor declined 
obeying the summons, or employing counsel ; but issued i 
proclamation for an extra meeting of the legislature. 

In his speech to the legislature, the Governor says, — "1 
cannot conceive that the people of this Commonwealth; 
when by their representatives in Convention, they adopted 
the federal compact, expected a State should be held Habile 
to answer on comptthory civil process, to an individual in 
another State, or of a foreign kingdom. Three judges of 
the United States having given it as their opinion that the 
several States are thus liable, the question becomes hi^hl* 
important to the people." After stating the consequences 
which he apprehended would result from this doctrine, he 
suggested the propriety of preparing a proposition, by Afe 
legislature, for an additional article to the federal Consft- 
tuti<in, in which the sovereignty of a State should be sp fai 
Becured, aS not to be liable to a civil suit in the Coiirts of 
the United States, at the instance of an individual, whfctheif 
a citisien of the United States, or of a foreign country. He 
cohsidered this the mbst proper course, and most for thS 
peace and harrhotiy df the Union ; at the same tinie he ex- 
pressed an opinion in favor Of State rights, and of the sov^ 
reignty of the States, in all cases not expressly or plainly 
prohibited by the federal Constitution,' 

In this speech, the Governor also observed, "The great oIh 
ject presented to us by our political situation, is the support 
of the general government, and affording force and efficacy 
to its' functions, without destroying the powers which the 
people have vested in and reserved to the State govern- 
ments. A consolidation of all the States into one govern- 
ment would at once endanger the nation as a republic, and 
eventually divide the States now united, or eradicate the 
principles for which we have contended. It is much less 
hazardous to prevent the establishment of a dangerous or 
erroneous precedent, than to attempt to contravene it, after 
it has obtained a place in a civil constitution."* 

The legislature sustained the views of the Governor, by 
a large majority, though several members of talents and 
learning contendfHl that a State was liable to an action in 
a civil suit ; that it ought to do justice according to the de- 
cision of an impartial tribunal ; that there was none other, 
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ibr such purpose than the Coorts of the United States, and 
Uiat the opinion of the Judges of that Court was correct 
The resolution passed by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
on the occasion, was as follows — " That a power claimed, 
or which may be claimed, of compelling a State to become 
a defendant in a Court of the United States, at the suit of 
an individual, or individuals, is (in the opinion of this 
legislature) unnecessary and inexpedient; and, in its ex- 
ercise, dangerous lo the peace, safety, and independence of 
the several States, and repugnant to the first principles of 
a federal government." A resolution was also adopted 
by the legislature, to instruct the Senators and to request 
the Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, to use 
their e&bits for obtaining an amendment to the federal 
Constitution, which should prevent a State from being 
amenable, in a civil suit, to the Courts of the United States. 
In 1794, Congress proposed such an article to be added to 
the Constitution ; and in 1798, it was officially aimounced 
by the President of the United States, that the requisite 
majority of State legislatures had approved and adopted iL 
It is the Seventh article of those added to the Constitution ; 
and it is as follows — " The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in lav 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign State." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IVrd Congrem, December 1T98. Fean of War with Englaod or Fraiice. 
Pregideot'a Speech. Debt* of the Separate Stales. Comparison of them. 
Hr. JefleiBOQ rsBigns his Office w SecieUry of Stale. Jadge Ja^'i Special 
Envoj to England. Jesloaiy of that Nation. Poitngal. AJgerine Depre- 
datioDB. Embargo. Regular Tioope of tbe United States Increased. DiC- 
fealty with Spain. Diacontentii and Opposiiion in Peniuylvania. Firm and 
Hild Heasaies of Federal EiecJitive. Second Sesaion of Third Congress. 
Power oTer Hilitia. Discipline of tbem. Reduction of Pablic Debt Urged. 
Opposition to the AdministralioiL 

When the third Congress met, December, 1793, (consist- 
ing of about 110 members,) the public mind was highly 
anxious respecting the destiny of the country; through 
fear of a war with France or England, against both which 
there was just causes of complaint, and by the excitement 
of national pride and honor, at the highly improper inter- 
ference of the French minister with the measures of the 
federal government. The speech of the President to the 
national legislature, on this occasion, " was moderate, firm, 
dignified and interesting."* He first referred to his re-elec- 
tion, to which, he said, he had consented by the pressing 
request of many of his most judicious friends, contrary to 
his own inclination ; and he expressed the hope, that his 
services might be useful and acceptable to his fellow-citizens. < 
He then referred to his proclamation of neutrality in the 
|H«aent crisis, as he deemed it an imperious duty to ad- 
monish the citizens of the consequences of a contraband 
trade, as well as of all hostile acta towards either of the 
belligerent nations in Europe. He recommended that the 
cotmtry be put in a state for efficient defence against any 
foreign invading foe ; and be also referred to the very im- 
proper and oSensive conduct of the French minister near 
the United States. 

The answer of both Houses of Congress were expressive 
of their entire confidence in the upright views of the Presi- 
dent, and of the correctness of the measures which he had 
adopted. And wbile strong feelings of indignation were 
displayed by the majority respecting the extraordinary 
conduct of tbe Frendi minister, as duclosed by the Pres- 
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ident, no one appeared so lost to sentiments of national 
honor, or a regard to the welfare of the country, as puhlicly 
to offer any apology for him. Anonymous writers in some 
newspapers, however, vainly attempted to justify or to ex- 
cuse his conduct. 

During this session, the Commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine and adjust the accounts of the several States, for 
expenses and advances in the war of the Revolution, made 
a report to Congress ; in which was stated the balances 
due to each. The creditor Stales were seven ; Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina had the greatest claims, amount- 
ing to 1,200,000 dollarseach; the other creditor Slates were 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Georgia ; all the other were debtor States. 

When the act for an excise, or duty, on carriages was 
discussed, it was objected that it would operate unequally ; 
tiiat it was of the nature of a direct tax ; and should, 
therefore, he imposed on all ; and that no tax but of this 
character could be constitutionally collected. Mr. Sedg> 
wick, of Massachusetts, maintained that tfie Constitution, 
not on\y allowed Congress to lay duties and imposts, but 
taxes and excises ; that direct taxes were to be laid accord- 
ing to the ratio of population ; hut that an excise was 
rather of the nature of imposts, as it was raised, not on ar- 
ticles of necessity, hut of superfluity and luxury, and vaa 
therefore voluntary ; and that an excise on pleasure car- 
riages was as proper as a duty on wine or tea, and would 
fall only on the rich. The real objection, with many, to this 
mode of raising a revenue, was, that it had been proposed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, in his 
report, all whose plans were opposed by certain members 
of Congress. It was also popular to clamor against en ex* 
else ; the name even being odious to the people in most 
parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the year 1 794, Mr. Jefferson, ttte firsl 
Secretary of State, resigned his office, and retired from the 
administration of the f^eral government He had enter- 
tained different views from the President and the majority of 
the Cabinet, m some of the most important measures jvo- 
posed and adopted by Washington. It was also supposed 
that he was induced to this act by finding that Mr. Hamilton, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, had more infltietice vHth th« 
President than himself By the request of General Wa^- 
ington, Mr. Jefferscm remained in office seviaral BMmifis, 
after he tendered his resignation. Washington was under 
an undue influence from no man : but he considered the 
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i^ans and Tievs of the SecTetary of the Treasury, and of 
War, more correct for vindicating the honor and welfare of 
the United States, than those of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison. General Knox, the Secretary of War, had no 
unple&saot collisions with, nor personal jealousies of the 
Secretary of State, but he had perfect confidence in the pat- 
riotism vid wisdom of the President. 

In April, 1794, the President nominated to the Senate, 
John Jay, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
London ; and he expressed his opinion to that body, that 
the crisis demanded such a measure — that he had no waot 
of confidence in the minister from the United States then 
' near the British Courts, (Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina,) 
but that a special Envoy might have an additional influ- 
ence with the government of England ; and that if be were 
unsuccessful in his efforts to preserve peace, and to induce 
that nation to do justice to the United States, the duty of a 
resort to force, in defence of our rights, would be manifest 
to the world, and that but one opinion would prevail 
among the American people on the subject. 

In addition to the reasons for such a mission, to which 
reference has already been made, a peace had taken place, 
by the advice and influence of the British ministry, between 
Portugal and the Dey of Algiers — and the vessels of the 
latter were thus at leisure to depredate on the commerce of 
the United States. They took several vessels belonging to 
American citizens, confiscated thecargoes, and imprisoned the 
crews, or obliged them to work in their gallies. So jealous 
were many persons in the United States, at that period of the 
inimical disposition of England towards this country, that 
they attributed the peace between Algiers and Portugal to 
a design in the British Cabinet to harass and distress the 
navigation and trade of America. This, however, was dis- 
avowed by the British ministry, and probably was not a 
prem^itated plan. But no one who was impartial in his 
feeling^, could hesitate to acknowledge, that the Court of 
London was disposed to find a plea for imposing restraints 
on the commerce of the United States, whether it were in 
friendship to other nations, or from hatred to Prance, with 
which it was at war. 

In the dispute with Spain at this period, the interests of 
the United States, especially of the western parts, on the 
Mississippi, were deeply involved; and the citizens of the 
newly formed State of Kentucky, complained that their 
i^hts were not duly regarded by the government They. 
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meditated an attack on the Spanish settlements on that 
river ; to which they were instigated or encouraged by M. 
Genet, the French minister. They were even more un- 
reasonable in their complaints, and more precipitate in their 
movements than the people of Maine, at a very recent 
period. They resolved on the enterprise, and made prepar- 
ations to conduct it, without consulting the federal execu- 
tive; thus hazarding the peace of the United States for 
their own peculiar interest. Efforts had long heen previ- 
ously but unsuccessfully made to form a treaty with Spain, 
respecting the bounds between her territory on the Missis- 
sippi and the United States. In 1794, Mr. Pinckney, then 
resident minister at the British Court, was sent to Madrid, 
and in a few months agreed on a treaty with the Spanish 
government, which was accepted and exchanged in 1796, 
by which the controversy was happily adjusted, and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi was secured to the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The dangers, which then threatened the United States, 
both from England and France, neither of which discov- 
ered a friendly, or conciliating spirit towards this country, . 
had induced the President to recommend measures for de- 
fence, should the exigency unfortuhately occur to make 
such preparation proper. During the first session of the 
third Congress, and in April, May, and June, 1794, several 
acts were passed for this purpose. The depredations on 
commerce were so great, that an embargo was laid in April, 
for the term of thirty days ; and at the expiration of that 
period, for thirty days more. And before Congress ad- 
journed, which was in June, a law was passed authorizing 
the President to impose and revoke emlmrgoes, during the 
recess of the federal legislature, and to extend only fifteen 
days after the beginning of the next session. An Act of 
Congress was passed at this session, for raising seven hun- 
dred and sixty officers and privates, for artillery and engi- 
neer corps, should the executive please to adopt such a 
measure. And the President was also authori^d to call 
on the Governors of the several States for the militia, if 
circumstances should render it necessary for the defence of 
the country, to the number of eighty thousand in the 
whole. But it was provided, that, each State executive or 
authority should appoint the officers of the militia. Au- 
thority was likewise given the President to repair and erect 
fortifications at various points on the Atlantic seaboard, 
from Portland to Savannah, and sixteen places were named 
for that purpose. He was further empowered to build or 
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pnrchaM ten vessels of war foi defence. An augmentation 
of duties on some imported goods was laid at this session ; 
and an excise on pleasure carriages ; on the retail of wine 
and foreign distilled spirits; and on sales at auction. By 
this Congress also, an act was passed in June, declaring it 
to be a crime against the United States, with heavy penal- 
ties annexed, for any citizen to accept and exercise a com- 
missioD to serve a foreign Prince or State, in war, by land 
or sea ; or for any person, within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, to enlist or enter himself, or to 
hire or retain another person to enlist and enter himself in 
the service of any foreign Prince or State ; or to convey 
him beyond the limits of the United States, so to enlist and 
enter on board any vessel of war, privateer, ii4i. The fit- 
ting out of vessels in the ports and harbors of ^e United 
States, or giving commissions to persons to command them, 
which were intended to commit depredations, on other na- 
tions or subjects thereof, were also constituted crimes or 
high misdemeanors. While the bill for this purpose was 
before Congress, it met with warm and powerful opposition 
from those who were friendly to the French nation, and 
wished to unite the destiny of the United States and France 
in the great cause of liberty, and who had disapproved of 
the neutral policy of the President. In several stages of 
the passage of the bill, the number in the Senate against 
was the same as that for it, and was decided by the vote of 
the Vice President, who is allowed to give a vote only when 
the Senate is divided on any question. The bill was at 
last passed by his casting vote ; and, but for a singular 
circumstance, the vote would have been against it by a 
majority of one. * 

Before M. Genet, the French minister, was recalled, be- 
aides other highly improper acts, as interfering with the 
measures of the President, directing the arming of vessels 
in the ports of the United States, and giving commissions 
to persons to command them, to capture British vessels ; h« 
projected an attack on the Spanish territory and settlements 
on the Mississippi, and instigated a number of the citizens 
of the Union to engage in the enterprise without any au- 
thority from the federal government, and at the direct hazard 
of a war with Spain. He sent agents to the new State of 

* Mr. GallBtia wm then a Senator fiom PeniiiylTania. Bat hja mU waa 
declared TBCaot ■ Tery abort time before the Tole on lbs bill ; it havii^ been 
objected and pcoved that he had not been a cktzen of (btl Stale for the number 
ttyetn required bj the Cotutitntion. 
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KeDtucky, vitb directions to raise men to go againat Naw 
jOrieaas, and other places in possession of ^^m, whose 
tiUe to the river and country^ adjacent was then uQdiB> 
tarbed. The peopleof Kentucky readily promised to engage 
in this nnlavml expedition ; and the Governor of the State, 
vilfa most of ihe public men, encouraged the hostile project 
l^ey presented a petition to the President, and requested 
»id trom die regular army ; and when this was declined, 
they coinplaiaed of him as unineodlv to the liberties of the 
Bsople, and insisted that the federal government ou^t to 
Kss the Spanish by force, and demand the free nav- 
1 of the Mississippi by the citizens of the United 
They had caught the disorderly s^t of the 
Fiettch minister, from his agraits, sent among then ; and 
seemed resolved to involve the coonti^ in weut with Spain, 
by invading her rightful territories. The cares and aaxiely 
<M tha President were much increased by this strange ooo- 
duct ; but his united firmness and prudence put a vtep to 
Ihe progected enterprise, and averted a war wuh the Span- 
ish imdon. 

The opposition to the act of Conmss, for an excise ot 
duty on distilleries and on spirits distilled in the United 
States, had now been manifested in the nordiwestem coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, for two years ; and notwithstanding 
the proclamation of the President, and other measuree, 
abort of military ibrce, which had been adopted, to want 
the peo}de against all further attempts or threats to prevent 
the execution of the law, the conduct of the discontented 
became more and more violent, accompaoied by resolutiona 
publicly made, that the -excise should not be collected, 
and that they would oppose all efforts on ttie part of the 
l«deral government, to carry the law into operation. The 
President issued a second proclamation, to prevent, if pos- 
slUe, the further disorderly acts of the discontented, and to 
leave no suitable measure untried on his part, to preserve 
the peace of the community. But in his ana resolution to 
iiutain the law and to support the authority of the Roven^' 
ment, he did not waver or hesitate. As authorised by aa 
act of Congress, agreeable to a clause in the Constitntioa 
to call out the inilitia to ezeonte the laws of the Union, ha 
made requisition for twelve thousand men, and soon after fw 
fifteen thousand, on the Governors of Virginia, Maryland, 
I'e^iisylvania, and New Jersey, to be m readiness for 
marching at his command, to quell any insunectioDary 
force which might appear to oppose the due <spemtioa (tf 
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du lawB.* Still, a pMliminary measaie of a paijifia ehuN 
acter was adopted, which was the aiipointment of eom- 
misaioners, to be joined by such others as should be se- 
lected by the Governor of Peansylrania ; who ahould 
proceed to the discontented counties, offer pardon for part 
disorders, and confer with a committee from the disaffected 
citizem, for the purpose of terminating the oppositiotL 
iriiieh had diagracea the character of the nation, and 
threatened to destroy entirely the authority of the general 



The second session of the third Congress was began and 
lioMen at Philadelphia in November, 1794, the time' fixed' 
by law bef<»e the adjournment in June of that year. Tha 
^eech of the President to Congress on this occasion, rqferMd 
partioalarly to the insiurection in Pennsylvania, and to ex^ 
ecntiTeiaeasares for suppressing it. The constitution makes 
the President of the United States Commander in Chi«lf oi 
the militia when called into the service of the Union ; tm^ 
in this capacity, he had visited the places of gmerol wOf 
dcsvona, to obtain full and correct information, that his fo^ 
lore BioTeinents with the militia might be the most prop^ 
and efficient. While he found among some of the people ti 
^irit ioimical to all law and order, he was gvatified, bfl 
said, to observe the alacrity and promptitude with which 
the citizens generally came forward to assert the dignity o£ 
the laws ; thereby furnishing an additional proof that they 
nodwatood the true principles of govenmient and liberty^ 
and were convinced of their inseparable union. But let tha 
people, he added, " persevere in their patriotic vigilanca 
over that precious depository of American happiness, the 
Constitution of the United States. And when, in the calm 
moments of reflection, ihej shall have retraced the origin 
and progress of the insurrection, let them deteimine whe^M 
it has TUTt been fomented by combinations of men, who, 
careless of consequences, and disregarding the unerring 
tiudi, that those wiio arouse cannot always stay a civu 
convulsion ; -have disseminated, from an ignorance or pn* 

* TUi lot of Congran for aalliiif ant the militk to eiacnta tbe km of lbs 
UnioB, fcc provided dtal ihe PreBideai might emplo; the militlB of otber 
Slate*, it the militia of the State wherein the combinktian end oppoiition ei- 
■Ced, ihoald lefiue, or be fonnd inaaffieient. It also ptoiided at ftprelim- 
imrj b> ■ e^ for the militia in saeh caaea, that an (BMciate jnatioe, or a jndga 
of Ibadiatriot comt, ihoald ceittfy, that there wu an oppoaicion to the dae aie- 
— " - -'--■■■■■l The 
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version of facts, suspicions and jealousies, and nnfounded 
accusations of the whole government." 

This systematic and determined opposition to law, in 
a large portion of the citizens, was a matter of deep regret 
to the friends of a republican government. It was evidence 
of very crude and erroneous notions of civil liberty, wbich, 
if not corrected, would soon produce a state of complete 
anarchy. Surely it needed but little reflection, to have 
convinced even the common class of people, that the public 
debt, necessarily incurred in the war of the Revouition, 
must be paid, and the expenses of government promptly 
provided for. The defensive war, on the western frontiers, 
against the Indian tribes, who were destroying the peace- 
' able citizens in that section of the country, was also justi- 
fied by considerations of humanity, as well as from a re- 
gard to future national prosperity; and the measure required 
a large increase of taxes or revenue. But the people were 
persuaded into the belief, that the excise originated in 
views, similar to taxes imposed on them by the British 
parliament, in 1776 : that it was an oppressive and needless 
burthen, which, as freemen, they ought not to bear. So 
liable are the people to err; especially under new burthens, 
and when party politicians are busy in the work of misref^ 
resenting the views of rulers, and in exciting the passions 
of the uninformed. 

The conduct of the President, on this occasion, as well 
as that still more embarrassing one, presented by the treat- 
ment received from England and Prance, was a model for 
all rulers and statesmen, who are chiefly desirous of the 
welfare of their country. His energy and firmness of char- 
acter were sufficient for the crisis, in both cases ; while his 
prudent and concUiating course satisfied the impartial 
and reasonable, among both foreign and domestic aggres- 
sors. In his hands, the honor and respectability of the 
nation were perfectly safe ; nor was its welfare less secure, 
guarded by his wisdom and moderation. He was resolved 
to support the dignity of government, and to maintain the 
constitutional liberties of the people. Clamours and cen- 
sures, from temporary excitement, or from mistaken views 
of his upright and patriotic purposes, did not move him; 
he sought chiefly the true and permanent prosperity of the 
Union, and yet he was not indifferent to the approbation of 
the intelligent and virtuous portion of the community.* 

■ IlMniiiiidTiewsofthePragidBDliOD tluaocmaioa,sreeancii«Ijei 
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The President embraced this occasion for recommending 
a permanent system, by Act of Congress, for reflating the 
militia ; for arming, organizing and disciplining them ; and 
thus, "to provide for calling them forth, to execute the 
laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and to repel 
inrasions." He, as well as most other citizens in the re- 
public, even those who had assumed the military character 
in defence of civil liberty,* were averse from a standing 
aimy, and deemed a well regulated militia, consisting of 
citizen-soldiers, the only safe and proper substitute, under 
a free republican government. 

In his speech, the President also referred to the relations 
of the United States with foreign powers, and to the meaa~ 
ures he had adopted in this respect, during the recess of 
Congreas. Nor did he omit to invite the attention of the 
legislature to the important subject of the national finances. 
He recommended the adoption of some system for the grad- 
ual reduction of the public debt, and depicted the evils 
both to government and the people, from an accumulation 
thereof, which he apprehended, unless rigid economy were 
observed in the public appropriations, and means were pre- 
pared for diminishing the national debt, even on the condi- 
tion of an additional impost in some cases. 

The Senate expressed their approbation of the measures 
which had been pursued by the Executive, and of the 
views which were suggested in the speech : but there were 
several dissentients in that branch of the legislature, as to 
■the force employed in quelling the insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania; and the policy pursued towards the French and 
British governments. In the House of Representatives 
there was a small majority opposed to the views and 
measures of the President ; and the answer of that body to 
his speech, was far from expressing a full approbation of 
the sentiments advanced or the measures recommended. 
Indeed, no direct reference was made to the insurrection 
and its suppression, though its fortunate termination was 

■embled to eipreia tbeir opiDioni on political mbjeeu, onghl nevsi to be con- 
founded with lelf-created aocietiea, uiaming the right to control the coiiititiitcd 
Katlwriliea, and to dictale (a pablic opinion. While the fanner nis ever eo- 
titled lo respect, the latter ie mconipBlible with all govenuneDli and mail 
ehber fall into fenolal diaeateem, or finally overlnm the aitabliahed order of 

■ It >■ believed that rerf few, if aoy, native citizena of the United States, 
were infavoTof aatanding anny. When the Societ; of Cincinnati wu formed, 
in May, 1783, at the close of the Revolutionary war, one conaideration, one 
fandamental (uinciple wan, " to incnlcate to the latest -• • 



Milcate to the latest ages, the dnt/ of layinc 
for the natwnal libaity and walfue." 
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just canse of gratitude with all good citizens, and the con- 
duct of the Executive deserved high commendation. The 
majority also dechned to express any censure on self-created 
societies, referred to in the speech, as the causes, or occa- 
sions of dangerous opposition to government These soci- 
eties vere then in great favor with the ardent friends of 
the French Revolution ; and it was not till the fall of Rob- 
espierre, the chief (^ a violent and sanguinary foction, in 
that country, that the Jacobin Clubs fell into discredit "both 
in France and in the United States. Here, as there, their 
influence had well nigh overturned the government, and 
opened the flood-gates of misrule, of cruelties, and outrages, 
which would disgrace the most barbarous nations. In re- 
jecting, by a small majority, an amendment proposed to the 
teportra answer to the speech of the President, the House 
also refused to give its sanction to bis c^mdoct towards 
En^and and France, and especially as to the embassy to 
the former, under Mr. Jay. 

While several important measures of the President were 
unnoticed, or referred to with implied disapprobation, by 
the Hotisa of Representatives, they professed a readiness to 
&vor any practicable plan for the rMoetion of the national 
debt. But the difficulty was perceived, by both parties, of an 
efficient system, without an increase of imposts or a direct 
tax, both of which would probably excite new complaints 
and opposition. Direct taxes are always unpopular, while 
those collected imperceptibly by way of duty od imported 
goods, are voluntary, and generally paid with little discon- 
tent. The plan of a direct tax, was not approved, and it 
was deemed impolitic to increase the excise. Nothing 
therefore presented for an augmentation of the revenue, but 
sa addition to the duties on foreign manufactures and pro- 
ducts. And these were already very high, having b«m 
augmented aAer the first Act for that purpose, paised in 
1789. The bill, introduced into the House, for the purpose 
above mentioned, though warmly, and for a long time op- 
posed, was passed, with some modiflcation ; which pro- 
vided however, Cor a duty on sugars refined, and tobacco 
manufactured, in the United States. 

The opposition to the policy and measures of Uie adminis- 
tration, which had been gathering stresg^ ibr some time, 
now became so powerful, as on several occasions, to decide 
the vote, in the House of Representatives, against the plans 
recommended by the President Neither his patriotism, 
nor his love of civil liberty, could indeed be doubted ; but 
the wisdom and expediency o£ bis public eimduct, nlstiog 
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to smne bighly important subjects, were called in question. 
But it vaa yery evident, that party feelings and prejudices 
had too much influence with those who condemned the 
measures of the Executive. After the excitement of the 
day, when men were governed more by their feelings than 
their reason, the, wisdbm of the President's conduct was 
more fully approved and admired. The suppression of the 
insurrection, growing out of an opposition to the excise ■ 
laws, by the militia, after great forbearance oaA repeated 
attempts to dissuade the people from such dangerous com- 
binations, was seen to have been indispensaUe to the wel- 
fare of tfae Union. And the measures pursued by the ad- 
ministration, for maintaining a neutral position, na to the 
two belligerent nations of Europe, and for averting war with 
either, were allowed to have been the most proper and 
eflfoctual, both for the honor and the commercial prosperity 
•fthe United States. The firmness of the I^identpre- 
reoled hostilittes with the great maritime power of fmg- 
Und, and saved tfae country from an alliance offensive ana 
defensive with revolutionary Franco, which, at tliat period 
ef anarchy and misrule, would have been fatal to the peao» 
and prosperity of the country. In reply to the speech of 
the President, at this time, (Nov. 1794,) and in the debates 
OB subjects su^ested to their consideration, the langaa^e 
•f members was almost invariably respectful towaids him; 
bst his measaies were attacked, by severe and often bitter 
eensares on the Secretary of the Treasury, who it was pr^ 
touted origioated them, and was 8niq>osed to have luulue 
infltience over the mind of the Chief Magistrate. The 
talents and public services of the Secretary were so em- 
inent, that the discernment of the President could but 
highly appreciate th«a ; but he had too taxidi self-respeet, 
as wmL as pntctical wisdom, to be under as undue inflow 
ence from imy man. WiUi a great degree ef senHtnti^ 
and strong feelings of personal honor, with health much 
impaired by incessant devotion to public duties, and with, 
the desiie of attending more doscuy to his «wn pei«Bte< 
bunoess, for Ae benefit of his family, Mr. HamJUon ntmi 
^m the treasury department, on the first of January, 1795 ; 
ha-Tins some mourns before, giveo private ootice to lEke. 
PresMMoti of his wish to resiga. 

Tli» TSfflgiration of Qenentt Knox, wlio vas the finf 
Seeretaryei'Wai;, under the federal govermiffint, soon fol- 
lowed, as too, had leceivsd the le^oacbes and ceostueai 
«( the opposilioB, oa the pvetBBoe m eztsava^Bnoe JB th* 
expoiditmes of public meniee, and of mda)gH>g''ift lteorie» 
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iQconsistent with that rigid economy which was necessary 
in the republic, already burthened by a heavy debL Per- 
haps his views were less practical than those of Hamilton, 
but his probity, either as a public or private character, was 
never doubted, and his love of republican liberty waa most 
sincere and ardent. During the war of the Revolution, he 
had acted a useful and conspicuous part ; and by his lib- 
eral and magnanimous disposition had won the esteem 
and affection of General Washington. And such was his 
confidence and admiration towards that illustrious citizen, 
that, instead of officiously advising him, except when his 
opinion was expressly desired, he was always ready to 
follow the course pointed out by his chief* 

If the mission of Mr, Jay, to the British Court, to pre- 
serve peace with that nation, and to agree on a commercial 
intercourse between that country and the United States, 
waa opposed as being humiliating on the part of the federal 
government, the treaty, to which he assented, and which 
U)e President submitt^ to the Senate for their approval, 
was even more generally condemned as dishonorable to the 
character of the nation, and highly unfavorable to its inter- 
ests. No express provision was made for preventing im- 
pressments from American merchant vessels, which had 
been a subject of great and just complaint ; the obligation to 
pay the debts due to the refugees, to which some Slates had 
objected, was renewed and recognized ; and great restric- 
tions were laid on the trade of the United States to porta 
in the British West Indies, which it was believed would 
operate very injuriously on the navigation and commerce 
of the country. Only American vessels, under one btmdred 

* Id his letter of resignation, the Secretarj of War, otMerred, — " In nlitl- 
c(«r ailnstion I ilull be, I ■hall recoUecl vonr confidence and kindaen with 
■II the ferror and parity of affection, of which a grateful heart ia aneceptible." 
The PteiidenI aaid, in replf , on receiring hta resignalioo, — " I cannot tm^a 
yon to close your public life, wttliont uniting to the eatinfaction which mast 
arise in fonr own mind from conscioas TeRlitnde. bssdfbuccs of my most per- 
fect persnasion that yoa have deserred well of year eanntry." Col. T. Pidc- 
aring, a very dUtingniihed aSc«r in the ReTolnlionBiy war, and at the time, 
Postmasler-GeneTal, was appointed Secretary of War, in the place of General 
Knox, in 1T9G; and OliTer WdIcoH, of ConnecticDl, waa placed at the head 
of the Treasury department. Edmand Randolph, somedme Attorney-General, 
had BDCceeded Mr. JaSeraon as Secretary of State, the year before, and Wil- 
liam Bradford, of PmnaylvaniB, was appointed his snccessor. Near the cloae 
of ITSS, Mr. Pickering was advanced lo the office of Seeretary of State, on 
the resignation of Mr. Randolph, who found il proper la withdraw from the 
Cabinet, on account of the detection of his confidential correspondence with 
dte Frooch Minister, wluch the President highly disapproved. Mr, He Henrj 
of H>rrla*d, wai also then made SMreiaty of War. 
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tons, vera pemiitted to enter the British ports ia the West 
Indies, with cargoes from the United Stales; and then 
vas not so fair and full reciprocity relating to comtnercc 
aa Vfis juatly deBired. It was certainly far preferable to 
WBi ; and seldom, indeed, are either the prosperity or wel- 
fare of a nation advanced by that last resort; for the eflect 
would have been the ruin of coinmerc«, and an immense 
public debt, which would have distracted and oppressed 
tbe peop>le for many generations. 

Heetings were held in many seaports ia the United 
States, and the terms of the treaty reprobated even by 
those who had before approved the measures of the Pres- 
ident ; and who were entirely disconnected with the secret 
societies, which had most unjustly condenmed all the pub* 
lie acts of tbe administration. But these hasty expressions 
against the treaty, before it was published, and when it* 
terms were greatly misrepresented by a few disaffected 
individuals, were soon succeeded by a loyal accjuiescence 
in the great body of the people, who became satisfied that 
it would operate more favorably than was at first appre- 
hended ; and especially on learning that it was approved 
and confirmed by the Senate, the constitutional branch of 
iluo government, whose prerogative it is, united with tbe 
President, to form treaties with foreign nations. 

There were serious objections to several articles of the 
treaty with the Senate ; and after eighteen days consider- 
ation it was conditionally accepted, and that only by the 
coDStitutional majority. After this opinion of the Senate, 
the President look several weeks to reflect on tbe subject, 
before he gave his consent to its ratification. And then 
a strong memorial against the British order, subjecting to 
B all articles of provision, destined to French ports, 



was prepared to accompany the communication of the ajK 
proval of tbe treaty. The British order was revoked, and 
the mtificstion by that government followed. The Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Randolph, was opposed to the treaty; 
but tbe other members of the Cabinet advised to its accept- 
ance, with a lemoosirance against tbe order relating to 
provisions. 

But though the treaty, made with Great Britain, by Mr. 
Jay, was accepted by the Senate and President, and, there- 
fore, so far as it extended, had become the law of the land, 
and an obligation imposed to fulfil its conditions by Con- 
gieas, great efforts were made to prevent the execution of 
some of its provisions on the part of the United States. 
A^ropriations were necessary to be made by the legisla- 
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tore, for carrying into effect certain Acts, stipulated to be 
performed on the part of the federal government. These 
appropriations were opposed, at the hazard of violating the 
treaty, and of thus giving occasion for just complaint by 
the British Ministry. It was said by the opposition, that 
there was no other method of preventing the operation of a 
treaty, made by the President and Senate, of the most in- 
jurious or dishonorable terms, but in the refusal of the 
Representatives to make the appropriations required : and 
as the popular branch of the government, they ought to 
have a voice in such a case. But it was urged, by the 
friends of the administration, that the Constitution gave 
the treaty-making power exclusively to the President and 
the Senate ; and that, if a treaty, duly ratified by them, 
were disregarded, and any omissions to fulfil its provisions, 
deliberately sanctioned by another branch of the govern- 
ment, the character of the nation must greatly suffer; and 
DO faith, no security could be justly given to a foreign 
power, for the observance of any treaty or compact en- 
tered into with the United States. After a long and angry 
discussion of the subject, in which the President did not es- 
cape equally unjust and dishonorable reproaches, as the en- 
emy of republican freedom, and the secret friend of monar- 
chy, the necessary appropriations were made by a vote of a 
small majority ; several who were opposed to the treaty, 
and desirous of a close alliance with France, even at the 
hazard of a war with Great Britain, joining with the friends 
of the administration, from convictions of the bad faidi 
which might otherwise be charged on the nation. 

This was considered highly honorable to the opposition, 
and gave evidence that party feelings did not govern on 
all occasions. Had the motion prevailed which was offered 
for withholding the appropriations required by the treaty, 
the consequences would have been most disastrous to the 
United States.* It would have' provoked England to re- 
taliating and hostile measures, of incalculable injury to 
America; and shown to the rulers of revolutionary France, 
that the federal government was lo be the servile instrument 
of their will. The long established character of the Presi- 
dent for patriotism, and his decision and firmness, at this 

* Hr. Amea, of MaiBBchiiBelta, gpoke in favar of appropriatiatu Tor onjing 
Iba tie3ty into efiecl, with Bnrpoming potrei and eloqnenee; odd pTDhably 
produced an inflaeDce wilh aeveral membeiB of the Honie to inppon tlw 
ineinm. With a clear head and a pnre mind, be could not but peicoive boUt 
ihe moral and political obli^tioiu of fulfill irg ibe cooditioiu of tbe trestj. 
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Cfitical period, saved the American Republic from a con- 
test, which her liberties probably would not have Burrived. 

This unhappy division among the citizena of the United 
States continu^, with more oi lesa of opposing views, on 
political measures, for a long period. As in all parties, 
there were no doubt honest and patriotic individuals in 
each great division ; and some who were unduly influ- 
enced by selfish considerations, or strangely governed by 
their prejudices. Those charged with a preference for 
monarchy, or with a desire to join with England to put 
down the rulers in France, were no doubt, unjustly ac- 
cused. They were sincere republicans : they had exhibited 
the strongest proofs of their attachment to civil liberty, by 
their personal services and sacrifices. But they were 
alarmed by the extravagant conduct of Ae French nation, 
and had great reason to fear danger to the republican in- 
fltitutions of the United States, if the levelling doctrines 
advocated in that country should prevail in this. And it 
would be equally uncandid perhaps to suppose, that all 
those who were opposed to the measures recommended by 
WashiugtoD, and who expressed a strong sympathy in 
favor of France, were enemies of their own country, and 
would r^oice to see its government overturned. They had, 
indeed, mistaken notions of republican freedom, and laid 
less stress on the importance of constitutional authority 
and a settled order of political affairs than was proper, es- 
pecially at that period of dangerous innovation and mis- 
rule. When such characters as Washington, and his asso- 
ciates in power, at that period, whose lives have given the 
strongest proof of devotion to liberty, and to their country's 
welfare, do not inspire confidence and secure support to 
government, there can be no stability in a republic ; and 
political power will soon fall into the hands of the selfish 
and unprincipled. 

The depredations on the Commerce of the country, by 
' the Dey of Algiers, as well as the importance of providii^ 

{iiotection for the interests of those engaged in navigation, 
■able as they were to injurious treatment from the nations 
of Europe then at war, led to a proposition for increasing 
the naval force of the United States. The administration 
was decidedly in favor of the measure ; and the President 

\had recommended the subject to Congress, early in 1794 
There was, however, great opposidon to it, on account of 
the expense, and it would be impossible, in a short tune, 
to prepare a navy, which would be adequate for defence 
and protection sgaiiut such powerful nations as Great Bri- 
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tain or France. It was the opinion and policy of some states- 
mea, then high in public estimation, that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to create and maintain a nary sufficient to 
coerce the maritime powers of Europe, or to defend the 
United Stale* from their depredations : and that it would 
be most for ttie security and prosperity of the United States, 
for the citizens to confine tiKir labors to agriculture, and 
to allow all trade with foreign countries to be conducted 
by their own vessels. But a law was passed in ir95, for 
tiie building of three frigates, which was far less of a naval 
annament, however, than had been contemplated by the 
adminiMration. 

An additi(Hial law was enacted in 1795, on the subject of 
naturalizing foreigners or aliens, who came into the United 
States with the intention of becoming permanent citizens. 
A longer period of residence was now required than by a 
former law on the subject ; and a formal notice was made 
necessary before a Court of Record, with an oaih to support 
it, of the intention or desire of any one to become a citizen, 
tfarOB years previously to his admission. And five years 
residence was required of those thereafterwards coming into 
the United States, as well as an oath to snpport the federal 
Constitution, and a solemn renunciation of allegiance to all 
foreign States and governments. Only two years residence 
was made necessary for those already in the United States ; 
but it was required of all tha.t they relinquish any hered- 
itary title, or order of nobility, which they might have 
borne in the country from which they came. 

In 180S, under the administration of Hr. Jefierson, the 
provisions of this law were modified, so as to focilitate the 
naturalization of aliens who desired to become citizens of 
tbe United States. 

At this comparatively early period of the federal gorem- 
ment, there were some instances of defalcation in public 
officers who were collectors and receiv'ers of the national 
rsvenoe ; but very fow indeed, had then occurred ; and a 
law was passed by Congrera to hold all such ofliwrs to a 
Sequent and strict accountability to the treasury depart- 
ment On any delinquency in such officers, it was made 
the doty of the Comptroller to require a settlanent of their 
accounts ; and if a prompt compliance did not Mlow, to 
institute legal prosecutions against the de&ulters. Had 
swth a coarse been continued, with fidelity and enMgy, by 
the govemmeat through the high officets in the treasury 
d^artment, many millions wtmld probably have been saved 
to the natioa. It was earty recc^jniied as an important 
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Erinciple in the American republic, that the agentt for eoU 
icling and receiving the public monies should account 
therefor at short and stated periods. 

The subject of "internal improvements," bo far as r&- 
Isled to post loads, was discussed in February, 1795, but 
not so fully as at a later period ; and no formal winion of 
Congress was expressed, so as to be a precedent for future 
appropriations for such purposes. A survey for a route to 
convey the mail from Maine to Georgia, was proposed by 
Mr. Madison ; but it does not appear that his opinion was 
settled in faror of the constitutionality of the measure ; for 
he did not urge it ; and he admitted that the expense would 
be very great He said it was the commencement of an 
extensive work ; and he did not wish to decide at that 
time. Several other members spoke in approbation of the 
measure, as one highly conducive to the public convenience. 
Appropriations of the public funds for such an object, or for 
a great national road, tike the Cumberland, designed to 
facilitate the travel from the Atlantic to the western section 
of the United States, have been advocated since, by thoM 
opposed to internal imniovements for sectional objects, and 
such as would be local or partial in the conveniences they 
▼ould afford. It is matter of surprise that there riiould 
have been any question as to necessary post roads. 

The first session of the fourth Congress continued till 
June, 1796, and was then adjourned to the first Monday of 
December following. Besides the proceedings of the na- 
tional legislature, already noticed, other important acts were 
passed, giving improvement and stability to the federal 
government, for doing justice and maintaining peace with 
other nations. Trading houses were established, and 
agents appointed, to resiite in the western territory, near the 
Indian tnbes, with a View to maintain a friendly inter- 
coarse with them, and to prevent individuals from alt 
fraudulent and improper treatment of them. Provision 
was also made for the sale of the public lands In that part 
of the country. An act was passed for the protection and 
reli^ of American seamen. The military establiahment 
was augmented, and fixed for the term of three years ; and 
further provision was made for the reduction of the natiobal 
debt. 

But such were the prejudices and party feelings, then un- 
happily prevailing, that the best efforts of the President 
and his Cabinet were opposed, or misrepresented. The 
charges formerly brought against the administration M 
being more friendly to the monarchy <^ ^^and, than to 
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lepublican France, and as being extravagant in tbe public 
expenditures, were repeated in a tone of asperity and 
bitterness, alike dishonorable to those who made them, 
and injurious to the induence which it is important those in 
authority should possess If it were only a few base and 
despicable individuals who directly uttered and published 
' such gross charges, they were in some cases encouraged in 
their licentious vocation by men of high standing, who 
claimed the respect of the nation. The situation of the 
President was rendered exceedingly unpleasant and per- 
plexing by this inveterate opposition to his measures, and 
by these reproaches on his public official acts for the good 
of the nation. His impartial and magnanimous conduct 
towards the two great belHgerent nations of Europe was 
not duly appreciated ; but on the contrary was most un- 
candidly criticised ; and censured without the semblance of 
truth or reason. A second and a third French minister, 
after the revolution in that country, imitating the improper 
conduct of the first, appealed to the passions and prejudices 
of ihe people of the United States, to lessen their respect 
and coiuidence in the President ; and many justified, as 
well their interference with the measures of the federal 
administration, as the unjust claims of the French govern- 
ment on the gratitude and support of the United States. 

New ambassadors were appointed in 1796, to the court 
of Great Britain and to the government of France. Mi. 
Mtmroe was recalled from France, on the charge of delay- 
ing or partially stating the explanations which the Presi- 
dent had directed him to make to the French government, 
relating to some measures of a commercial nature which he 
had adopted, and of which the men then in power in 
France complained. It was supposed that Mr. Munroe 
had yielded too much to his sympathies for that nation, or 
to the intrigues or threats of its rulers. Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, was appointed to succeed him ; who, 
it was believed, would be decided and faithful in support- 
ing the interests and the character of the United States, and 
at the same time would not be disagreeable to that nation, 
on account of any partiality for Uie British government 
At this time, also, Mr. King of New York, was selected for 
ambassador to the court of London, in the place of Thomas 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, who had requested leave to 
return to the United States. 

As the second term of years, for which General Wash- 
ington had been elected President, was now drawing to a 
close, he expressed more strongly than ever, to his paitio- 
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ular friends, his desire and purpose to retire from public 
life. His advanced age* furnished one consideration Jor this 
resolutioa; and he expressed the opinion also, that the 
time for an individual to occupy the chair of chief magis- 
trate, in an elective, republican government, should not be 
extended to a lone period. He had reason moreover to 
hope, that the difficulties both with England and Prance 
would be removed ; or be less dangerous ia future to the 
peace of the United States. But should new disputes arise, 
ne was not disposed to admit that others might not meet 
them with proper discretion and firmness. When, therefore, 
some of his friends urged him to be again a candidate for 
the presidency, from sole!/ patriotic motives, he was not 
persuaded that it was his duty to comply with their advice. 
In September, 1796, he publicly announced his determina- 
tum to decline beiug a candidate for the presidential chair 
at the approaching election ; and gave his parting advice 
to the people of the United States, in which he eloquently 
expressed his ardent wishes for the continuance of their 
liberty and prosperity, and urged them to cherish a sacred 
regard for the Constitution, and for the preservation of the 
Union-t 

The prominent candidates for the presidency were John 
Adams of Massachusetts, and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. 
The former, it was well imderstood, would mainly pursue 
the policy of Washington ; and the latter would favor 
measures of a different character, in some pomta of impor- 
tant and general interest. Mr. Jefferson was considered 
partial in bis feelings and views towards the French gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Adams as more friendly to Great Britain 
than a citizen of the American republic ought to be. These 

* Id Much, 119T, he wodM be in his Sllh jeor. 

t Hii cooricliOD of (he DecesMty of religion and inonlity will be pareeired 
finm the following siOBct. " Of all the diHpoBitiona and habita which lead to 
polilical proaperit;, religlao and morality are indlBpcDsuble aapporU. In vaja 
would thai man clnim the nibule of piitriolJHni, who should labor to anbirert 
tbeM greiit pillara orbamttn happioeas, the firmest prop* of the dnliea of men 
■Dd eitizeiu. Tha mere politician, equally with the pjoua man, ooght to re> 
■pect iDd cfaeriih them. A Tolame coald not trace all their connectiona with 
pqblic and private felicity. Let it aiiuply be aaked where ia the aecnritj for 
propcrlj, for repalation, for life, if the aense of religious obligBtioua dtttrt 
[do Dct attend] the oaths whiob are the instruments of tDTeatigalian ia conrta 
of jnatice. And let ua with caution indulge the suppoaitioa, tlut morality can 
be maintained witltoul religion. Wtiatever may be conceded to the infiueno* 
of refined edncalioQ on inioda of a peculiar atructare, reaaon and experience 
both forbid ds to eipect that uBtioniil morality can prevail in eiclngion of re- 
ligiona principle." The eiceasea and crimes of intidel France, at that period, 
■«t Bnprobably aiggeated theae meet juat and aalulary remarks. 
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were the preTailing and popular opimons of the day ; and 
howeveT unjust they might be, they bad an unhappy inJ9u- 
ence on the great body of the pwple. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that Mi. Jefferson waa mote disposed to conciliate 
^e French rulers, or to adopt measures to gratify them, 
than many iuteiligent politicians deemed proper ; or that 
Hr. Adams considered it highly important to avoid a war 
with England, and a close alliance with France, as was 
the wish of his opponents, when there was no stability ia 
i(a government, and when successive revolutions were dis- 
tractins and convulsing that nation. 

While Uie presidential election was pending before the 
people, in ^e latter part of the year 1796, the French min- 
ister had the presumption to interfere, (and not v«y indi- 
rectly,) by publishing an address to the people of tbe United 
States, reminding them of their obligations to France ; and 
strongly intimating that they ought to elect a chief magis- 
trate who was known to be friendly to that nation, instead 
of one who was not disposed to favor it, while it was con- 
tending for the rights of man. Very improper reflectiona 
were made on the character of Washington and his meas- 
ures ; and a different political course, it was suggested, was 
necessary to preserve the friendship of the French govern- 
ment. The political friends of the administration con- 
demned in strong terms such imjvoper conduct ; and to the 
honor of many of those in the opposition, at that time, this 
interference of the French minister was disapproved, as 
dangerous to the independence of the United States ; aai 
the influence which it was intended to produce was lost 
upon the people generally. 

Congress met again the first Monday of December, 1796, 
as provided by the Constitution ; and the address of the 
President on the occasion was highly characteristic of 
Washington, at once temperate, dignified, and firm. The 
speech nilly proved bis strong conviction that the course 
he had pursued was the most honorable and proper, and 
most conducive to the welfare and prosperity of tbe United 
States. The great and increasing opposition to his meas- 
ures did not induce him to waver in the full expresskm of 
his political opinions and views, with regard either to tfie 
past or the present. 

He referred to the restoration of tranquillity in the west- 
em parts of Pennsylvania, which had been the scene of 
forcible opposition to the laws, from great discontent of the 
act laying an excise on spirits of domestic manufacture ; to 
the efforts made, and in some degree successful, for a more 
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humane uid pacific system toward the Indian trilies vithin 
the territory of the United States; and gave a general 
statement of the measures which had been pursued in ful- 
filment of treaties with foreign nations.* 

The speech referred more particularly to the conduct of 
the French government, in authoriziug or suffering its ships 
of war to cause embaxrassments and injuries to the com- 
merce of the United States, especially in the West Indies ; 
and expressed an apprehension that further difficulties 
might arise to the American trade and navigation. "It 
has been my constant, my sincere, and earnest desire," he 
said, " iu conformity with that of the nation, to maintain 
cordial harmony, and a perfectly friendly understandmg 
-with this republic. This wish remains unabated ; and I 
sball persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost ex- 
tent of what shall be consistent with a just and indis- 
pensable regard to the rights and honor of our country ; nor 
\rill I easily cease to cherish the expectation, that a spirit 
of justice, candor, and friendship, on the part of that repub- 
lic, will eventually ensure success. In pursuing this course, 
however, I cannot forget what is due to the character of 
our own government and nation ; or to a full and entire 
confidence in the good sense, patriotism, self respect, and 
fortitude of my countrymen." 

In this speech, the President recommended to the atten- 
tion of Congress an increase of the navy, as necessary for 
the safety of the country, with so extensive a seacoast ex- 
posed to foreign powers, and as a protection to the com- 
merce of the United States. Every member of the admin- 
istration, at that time, was in favor of an increase of the 
naval establishment ; and yet what appears to have been 
so important and essential, found dissentients in the party, 
which had then opposed the leading measures of govemmeitt 
for five years. Mr. Adams, the Vice President, was de- 
cidedly and warmly in favor of such a measure ; and Gen- 
eral Knox, while Secretary at War, had expressed the same 
opinion with Mr. Adams. 

The solicitude of President Washington for the adoption 
of some plan or measures for reducing the national debt 
was also expressed, in this his closing speech to Congress, 
by reiterating his admonitions on this subject. A work of 
magnitude had been performed, by the federal govenunent, 

* Tbe timtj wHh Algiare had MipulMed the psftneM of mone;, ■■ • tiaa- 
ditian of theit farbSBmice la iepredaxe ea the American comtnona. It was 
the onlj metbod to negotiate with that natian, and to nve tba dtaroM at tha 
United Btatai Cnta impriionmsat and ilareiy. 
12 
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within the eight years of its operation, by lestoring tha 
ciedit of the nation by paying the interest of the public 
debt, and discharging the current expenses of gOTemment 
Tlie original debt to foreigners had also been paid ; but 
nev loans had been made for that purpose, though on more 
brorable terms, than attended all former ones. To keep 
up the credit of the country, it was in his opinion necessary 
to provide for an augmentation of the revenue, and to ob- 
tain loans at a still less rate of interest. In a time of peace, 
and with a large increase of population, he believed that 
good policy dictated a reduction of the public debt, rather 
than to allow it to accumulate, or to remain as it was, as a 
barden to the next generation, which might have new and 
extraordinary expenses to provide for. 

When Washington retired from office, the nation lost the 
Eervioes of an able politician, a sincere patriot, and a faith- 
ful and ever watchful chief magistrate ; one who combined 
in a peculiar degree a high sense of national honor and 
digmty, with great economy in public expenditures, and 
permoal simplicity and purity oi^ character. During the 
eight years of his wise and upright administration, the fed- 
eral government was made instrumental of all the benefite 
and blessings, which the most sanguine had anticipated ; 
and political and genera! stability succeeded a penod of 
national degradation and imbecility, which, in 1786, had 
alanned those least Ubety to despair. 
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CHAPTER T. 

John Adami elected Prendent, and Tbomai Jaffenoo Ties IVcbImL Vt' 
Ihical Pirtiea more itroiulj marlied. Prandent and Vica n«ndent at dit 
t&nat PoUtied Viem. EmbaMMt lo Pranoa. FrapantioDi foi W«t wife 
that Natioo. Grmt Oppoiition lo Pieiidenl Adanw'i H«aram. ^nniaooil 
Aimj. Diraet Tuat. Prsudent'i HoMaxe, 1TB9. OppMfcina k Pm^ 
■rlvanis to Direct Tbx. MeunreitoiopfreM it. Condnet of Eiecative a^ 
proTed bv th« Hijontf of ScDsle uid Hoqm. Lawi df CongnM, ITWi— 
ISOO. Bankrnpt Lnr. Defenmre Heunrei. hdiuia Bwlt ■ T^trMtf. 
AdditioDBl l^m u prohibit SUt* Tnds. InraeMe of Rosta* for tte Htf. 
Oppoiition to Kktj umI to otbar DefcDure Maunrw. Enoja lo Ftaaoa. 
TVeatT Condiiionallf Cooflnned. Lwt Sonion of Confren, dnring tbs 
Preuaencf of Adaini. Hi* Addrea to Congren. W. Manhall BtatHatf 
ofSWe.Mid CUef JMtioe. PrMidsotid ElMtioB.lSOO, WanaudActiM. 

Mr. Adahs received a plurality of tfie votes ai the eles- 
t0l8 for President, aad Hr. JeffersoD, for Vice President;* 
and theyvere inducted into office on the fourA of Mardi^ 
1 797. The two great political parties in Congress and in 
the nation were almost equally balanced; and tlie admin- 
istration vas constantly embarrassed by a powerfnl oppo- 
sition. For Mr. Adams pursued the policy of his piede- 
cessoc, vhich it was well understood be bad invariably 
approved; and it was to be expected, that he would fail lo 
please where the former had been opposed and censured. 
The rulers of France did not meet the friendly assurancea 
of Mr. Pinckney, in an amicable spirit ; but co&tinuod to 
complain of the United States as ungrateful, and to rise m 
their demands for direct aid, as due to their forbearance to 
inflict greater injuries, as well as for the services of that na- 

gala from Maa 



to Fiwoo ; in 1T80, to Hoflaiid ; and io 17B1, to Engbiid ; being Hm Ant 
miniata* from tha United SlatM ta that Cosrl, aooD afUr ths peace ^ 17B>, in 
which ba ma one of tlie negolktora. He performed the high and ardnonn 



Dedaratioo of Indepeodenoe, waa aaveral jeara a diatn^iahad 
of thai aaaemblf ; aometime GorenMr at Viiipaia, hia native SlaU ; 
iriaFnnoein 118S, 'S6,bbi! '87; and firn SeoraUij of Statt in th* 
of tW Unioa, which ba bald till hia najfoauon )» 179^ 
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tion in the American straggle for independence. Tbey 
knew they had a powerful party in the United States, dis- 
posed to support their wishes for a close alliance between 
the two countries, and foi united hostilities against Great 
Britain. In 1797, Mr. Pinckney obtained leave to retire 
from France, as he could not, with his sentiments of pa- 
triotism and national honor, submit to the demands made 
upon the govemment of the United States, as the price of 
the promised tavor of that nation ; which were as improper 
in manner, as extravag^t in principle. But in this pro- 
tracted and unhappy dispute, a large party in the United 
States constantly justified the demanck and the measures 
of the French rulers, and condemned or disapproved the 
conduct of the federal administration. 

When Mr. Adams was inducted into the office of Presi- 
dent, he offered a merited tribute of praise to his illustrious 
predecessor, for his political wisdom and fidelity. Having 
spoken of the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
republican institutions of the country, and noticed the 
abuses which might take place from the prevalence of a 
licentious spirit, he observed, " The people of America 
have exhibited a most interesting system of government, 
to the admiration and anxiety of the wise and virtuous of 
oil nations, for eight years, under the administration of a 
cidzen, who, by a long course of great actions, regulated 
by prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude ; conduct- 
ing a people inspired with the same virtues, and animated 
with the same ardent patriotism, and love of liberty, to in- 
dependence and peace, to increasing wealth, and unexam- 
pled prosperity ; has merited the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens, commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, 
and secured immortal glory with posterity. In that re- 
tirement, which is his voluntary choice, may he long live 
to enjoy the delicious recollection of his services, the grati- 
tude of mankind, the happy fruits of them to himself and 
the world, which are daily increasing, and that splendid 
prospect of the future fortunes of his country, which Is 
opening from year to year. His name may be still a ram- 
jKirt, and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark, against 
all open or secret enemies of his country's peace," * 

Before the close of the fourth Congress, March, 1797, 
provision was made, hy law, for the meeting of the next 

* II b a reiBBrimble fact, tint, in Juds, ITTS, when the Continenlal Con- 
pMi were abeal to cbooae ■ commuideF-iii-chief of the Americui umj, 
tiised, end to tie nked, for the defBiirCa of our libertiee, Mr. Adenw pivpowd 
George Wwhuiflon, who roceivBd the nnaniniou vote of tbe memban. 
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CoDgrefls, on the first Monday of November, of that year ; 
but as the relations of the United States had become more 
critical and embarrassing with France, owing to the es,- 
tTBTagantdediandsandtheunfriendlymeasiiresoftboaetheii 
in power in that nation, and of the apprehensions, perhaps 
justly entertained, of a declaration of war by that govern- 
ment, or of acts of hostiliiy, equally injurious to America, 
President Adams called a meeting of the federal legislature 
to be holden on the fifleenth of May. 

Mr. Pinckney was treated with personal disrespect, and 
the government of the United Stales severely reproached, 
in the communications which were officially made to him 
by the French Directory. It was probably intended so to 
wound his feelings and his national pride, as to induce 
him to quit his station, and thus to eive a new occasion 
for complaint against him. But his desire to conciliate, if 
possible, the rulers of Fiance, or a hope that others might 
succeed to power there, who would be desirous to treat the 
United States as an independent natiouj induced him to 
remain, until he received an order from the Directbry to 
de^rt the country. 

This conduct of the French rulers served to convince 
many citizens of the United States, with all their gratitude 
and friendship towards that nation, that France could not 
be conciliated without too great sacrifice, or too much hu- 
miliation. The terms proposed by the Directory, for the 
continuance of national friendship, were highly unreason- 
able; and its language to the representative of the Ameri- 
can government, expressed too much of an insolent spirit 
to find justification or apology. 

Had there been any stability in the French government 
from 1793 to 1798 ; had it been only chanted from an ab- 
solute monarchy to a republic ; and had the claims of the 
rulers of France on the gratitude and friendship of the 
United States, been reasonable and just, there would have 
been no serious difficulties between the two nations. The 
federal administration was friendly to the French people, 
and to a republic ; and would never have interfered with 
their government in any of its rapid and extraordinary 
changes ; but it could not perceive that it would be con- 
sistent with safety, or that any obligation existed, to com- 
ply with the extravagant demands which were made on 
the American Stales. 

The President communicated to Congress the recent 
instances of unfriendly and threatening declarations of the 
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French rulers tovardsthe {^remment of the United Statei, 
and of indignity to their minister, who had been deputed 
with the most eiacere desires for maintaining peace and 
amity widi that nation. They had also issued new orders 
for depredations on Americaii commerce, more unjust and 
injurious than any former reguLations. He therefore re- 
commended the adoption of more efBcient measures for de- 
fence ; at the same time decLarinR his desire and purpose 
to preserve peace, if possible, by further negotiation. 

The sentiments of the speech were approved by both 
branches of the national legislature ; several members who 
were generally found in the opposition, voting in favor of 
lesolutions for supporting the honor of the country, in con- 
sequence of the unreasonable and insolent conduct of the 
French rulers. 

It was still thepolicyofthe administration and of the ma- 
jority in Congress to maintain a neutral position, and to 
avoid war with both the contendiag nations of Europe. 
An Act was passed in June, 1797, to prevent citizens of 
the United States from fitting out and employing vessels as 
privateers, agauist nations on terms of peace and amity 
with the American government And as, in some in- 
stances, the dissatisfaction of the French ministers was so 
great that they had encouraged depredations on vessels be- 
longing to American citizens, by tliose sailing under their 
commissions, the law prohibited such practices, on a heavy 
penalty, and long imprisonment The exportation of arms 
end ammunition was also forbidden at this period, and eo- 
couragemmt given for the importation of all such articles. 
Authority was given by Congress at the same session, to 
the President, for detaching eighty thousand of the ndlitia, 
to be in readiness for the defence of the country ; and to 
accept of independent and volunteer companies, as a part 
of the number required. It was however provided, that 
the miUtia diould not be compelled to serve for a longer 
term, at any one time, than three months ; and that the 
authority thus given to the President should be limited to one 
year. 

At the same session, Congress also provided for a naval 
force, though not ^o liberally, and to such an extent, as 
most of the friends of the administration proposed. The 
authority given the President for this object, was only to 
order the preparation and ei^loyment of three large 
' frigates then nearly finished, lliese ships were of targe 
burthen for vessels usually of that class and name; being 
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of sufficient size to carry forty -four guns, and with men and 
marines proportionate to the number of guns, and the di- 
mensions of the vessels. President Adams was decidedly 
in favor of a naval armament, as a proper and cheap de- 
fence of the country ; especially as war, if it came at alL 
would be made by one of the great maritime and naval 
powers of Europa Had a greater number of vessels beat 
fitted out and armed by the United States, at that period, 
it must have been followed by more respect for the Ameri- 
can government, from nations then disposed to do injustice, 
or to be dictatorial towards this rising republic. 

To meet the extra expenses, arising from these measuiBS 
for national defence, duties were imposed on stamped pa- 
per and parchment, used for public purposes of vaiions 
kinds, by merchants, and by others, engaged in lucrative 
pursuits, and in some cases, by diose in office, whose 
business it was to prepare legal instruments, necessary in 
pecimiary contracts, or in executing the duties prescnbed 
by law. 

This was an unpopular measure, althousfa the public 
exigencies required an additional revenua It was perb^M 
less objectionable with the common class of people, than a 
direct tax on lands and houses, which was imposed soon 
afiet. With the ' very name of a stamp-act, was asso- 
ciated the idea of tyranny and oppression, £rom the time 
t^ British Parliament laid such a tax in 1765. But it 
was difficult to raise money by loans, and the proceed 
from imposts was less, than for several former years of tbe 
federal government, as many vessels were taken and ooo- 
fiscaled both by the British and French ; and the moroan- 
tile part of the community were less engaged in navigation 
oa that account That the federal legislature had aulbor- 
ity from the Constitution to raise a revenue in this way, 
could not be justly doubted ; but the administration was 
charged with having unwisely porsiied a policy which ro- 
quiied large additiomil expenses to the nation ; and every 
maasure proposed to raise money, was opposed and con- 
demned by those of different political opimons. The mm- 
jority, however, still approved and justified the conduct of 
the administration, in resisting the anreas<»aUe and ex- 
travagant diaims of the French mlers. An additional duty- 
was Mid on salt, which bore most heavily on the Easttra 
States, where the consumption was very great, compared 
to other parts of the Union, on account of their extensive 
fisheries. But a drawback waa provided of a ^ 
amount, en salt ptorisions, and [nekled fl^ a 
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an allowance made to the ovners of vessels employed in 
the codfisheries. 

Agreeably to his declaration of making further attempts 
to pr^erve friendly relations between the United States 
and France, the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
appointed three eminent citizens as Envoys to France ; * 
instructing them, to prevent a war with that nation, and 
to maintain an amicable intercourse with its government, 
if it could be effected on terms " compatible with the rights, 
duties, interests, and honor of the American people." The 
instructions to the Envoys were, " to seek peace and recon- 
ciliation by all means not incompatible with the honor and 
faith of the United States ; and without violating any na- 
tional engagements, or consenting to any innovation on the 
internal regulations for preserving peace and neutrality, 
which had been deliberately and justly adopted ; or sar- 
rendering the rights of the American government." 

These Envoys were received with no better nor more 
friendly spirit than had been manifested in their treatment 
of Mr. Pinckney, when recently the only representative 
from the United States at the Court of Prance. It was at- 
tempted to detach them from each other, and to learn the 
sentiments and views of each, by separate and secret in- 
terviews. The principle adopt«l by the Direcliiry was 
that on which the politicians of old European governments 
had frequently acted, " to divide and conquer." They 
, were evasive and equivocal in their official coaversationa ; 
and in their intercourse, by private agents, sought to draw 
forth concessions which might be represented as contra- 
dictory when compared. And it soon became evident to 
two of the Envoys that no treaty could be made, on terms 
which would be either honorable or just for the United 
States to accept The French ministry were so much mis- 
taken in the character of the American government, and 
bad 80 little respect for their own, that they demanded or 
requested a douceur ; but the su^estion was rejected with 
just indignation. The patriotic sentiment, expressed by 
Mr. Pinckney, on this occasion, — "Millions for defence, 
but not a cent for tribute," — met with a cordial response 
in the breast of every independent citizen of the United 
States. Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall requested leave 
of the President to return, and about the same time they 
were ordered, by the French Directery, te quit the territo- 
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riea of the~ republic ; bat Mr. Gerry, their colleague, was 
inrited to remain, and to renew the negotiationa. He 
deemed it proper to comply with the request; in the hope, 
no doubt, of finding a more friendly disposition in the Di- 
rectory, and of receiving some suitable propositions for a 
treaty between the two governments. Of the discretion of 
this act in one of the Enyoys, when two of them judged it 
improper to reside any longer near the court of France, 
different opinions were expressed at the time ; and it was 
in vain that be continued to receive further communica- 
tions from the Directory, as he could not agree to any 
terms proposed, compatible with the dignity, honor or in- 
terests of the United States. Agreeable to instructions from 
the President, Mr. Gerry, left France in October, 1798, 
about sis mmths after the departure of bis colleagnea. 
He was unable to make any favorable impression on the 
French goremment, and ^ough attempts were made to 
gain him to their purpose, by flattery, he displayed a good 
degree of caution, while he reanained, and yet he pot a 
more favorable construction on their language than most 
others could admit. 

In July, 1798, it was solemnly declared and enacted bjr 
Congress, that the treaty with France, made in 1778, which 
stipulated a guarantee of the French possessions in Amer- 
ica by the United States, was not obligatory upon the fed- 
eral government, in consequence of numerous injuries in- 
dicted by the rulers of that nation on the American com- 
merce, and of other violations of the treaty on their part* 
This was considered an extraordinary act, as the treaty-mak- 
ing power was exclusively vested in the President and Sen- 
ate ; but it was contended, that the Constitution did not for- 
bid the legislature from aimulling a treaty, which had been 
repeatedly violated by the other contracting power. The 
treaty with France had been made by Congress under the 
confederation, which no longer existed ; and as the Con- 
stitution was silent on the subject of rendering void a treaty 
so made, it devolved on the national legislature to interiere 
and to give its official sentence in the case. 

• The premnHB to tbii Ad of Cooireu wm u follows,— " Wherew Ab 
trMlioi conclndml between the Unked Sut« and France, hare been repeU- 
cdtTTioliledoatheput ofthe French goTernmenl; and the jut cloimi of tbo 
United Btktes far repantioD of the injuriei eeinntitted, have been refuMl, and 
■ttempti to aegeliite an ainicable adjoKtnient of the complaiiits between the 
two natioiu^iBve been repeEled with indignity ; and u liifre is by inthnrhj 
of the French goYemment, still pursued agahnt the Unhed State* i lyMem Of 
weiMOTj vfaileneej infracting the Mid treatiea, tad boatite to th« t^^ sf • 

13 
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In this state of the couotiy, Congresa adopted farther 
measures for defence, from an expectation that the Rulers 
of France might project an invasion ; and attempt to sub- 
due the United States by their conquering arms, as they 
had then done a great part of Europe. Even vhite the 
last of the three Envoys lingered in France to improve 
any occasion, which might present, for conciliation, French 
ships of war were depredating on American commerce ; 
'and that a vessel bore the dag of the United States, was suf- 
ficent inducement to capture and condemn them. Orders, 
similar to those issued by the British government, injurious 
to the commerce of neutrals, to which the French Direc- 
tory said the United States ought not to submit, were 
adopted by the rulers of France, subjecting to seizure all 
American vessels having British goods or products, ot 
vhich had sailed from British ports. 

The President manifested a truly patriotic spirit on this 
occasion; but while he declared adeterminaticm to^ffirform 
his part, in vindicating the rights and honor of the nation, 
he expressed a strong desire for peace, and said he would 
seize any opportunity which might occur for renewing 
negotiations with France. A regular and permanent army 
was now ordered to be raised ; and the President was au- 
thorized to organize twelve additional regiments of infan- 
try, a regiment of cavalry, a regiment of artillery, and a 
regiment of engineers, to serve as long as the difference 
should continue with the French government. And power 
was also given the federal executive to build, purchase, or 
hire twelve vessels, besides those then belonging to the 
United States, sufficiently large to carry twenty guns each. 
Though these measures for defence would necessarily in- 
crease national expenses, there was a very general ez- 
C'cssioQ of approbation by the people in every part of the 
nion. 

When the French Directory perceived that the govern- 
ment of the United States was not to be intimidated into 
submission to their plans, and would not sacrifice the iti- 
terests and rights of the nation in compliance with their 
imjust demands,* they manifested a disposition to enter 

* To abow the miMakeo opinioa of tb« French nilera, reapecling the aenti- 
BMDta of the American people, u well oa orthe adniiniatnilion, they expreued 
■ belier that the mnjarity in the United Stnlea would acquieace in the clBiau 
of FrsDce, and wonld oppoae their awn gDvernmenU Bui the reverM of thii 
' wu the fact. The people were deairoaa of peace with fiance, and rejoked 
in the proapect of a more mild and free gOTernment there, which ibe revota- 
lioa held oat at an early period; but ihey bad no reaped or aympathy for the 
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into fresh negotiations. They gave informal and indirect 
intimations to the American Minister in Holland, that if 
Envoys should be again appointed, they would be duly ac- 
credited, and diplomatic intercourse be held with them. 
On this intimation, the President promptly expressed a 
readiness to institute another embassy to the Fre'hch gor- 
, emment. For though he had declared, on the rejection and 
ill treatment of the former envoys, that he would not ap- 
point others until he had assurances they would be re- 
ceived as the representatives of a free, powerful, and inde- 
pendent nation, he was not indisposed to meet overtures 
from the rulers of France for renewing negotiations. 

Such a measure could not justly be considered inconsis- 
tent with the declaration previously made, under the cir- 
cumstances attending it, and which called it forth ; and it 
is not to be doubted, thai the President was desirous to 
avert the calamities of war, and to preserve peace withapow- 
erful nation, the friendly ally of the Unit«l States, at a pe- 
riod of extreme difficulty and danger. The only question 
which arose was, whether the intimation given, and the 
manner in which it was communicated, were such as to 
jnslify the policy and propriety of the measure he proposed. 
For me proposal from the Directory, was to receive Mr. 
Hurray, then Minister in Holland, if he should be ap- 
pointed ; which was in effect to select the individual who 
was to negotiate with them. They might also deny, t^at 
they had given authority for such a promise or intimation. 
It would have been similar to their conduct with respect to 
the late Envoys, on their statement to the President that pro- 
positions highly reprehensible (for a loan and a dottceitr, aa 
the condition of even commencing negotiations with them) 
had been made them. It was denied by the French Hin- 
isler, M. Tallyrand, that any such proposition hod ever 
been made by the authority of the Directory. And Mr. 
Gerry, one of the Envoys, was treated with great disrespect 
and rudeness by that Minister, on this account 

The President first proposed to send' Mr. Murray, as sole 
Envoy, according to the intimation he had received j bnt 
the Senate hesitated to approve the nomination ; he then 
named two others to be joined with Mr. Murray in the 

FVanchnilen in 1T9S, '97, aEd'93; and their BtUchmeDt to their owngOTem- 
HKDl and lo the libeitj uid honor of their tovmtrj led them to ftrong reaaln- 
tioM in rapport of the adminiatnitioii. The most p«Iriaiie sddreaa* men 
(nMDled to the PreaUent from oil Mita of the Union, tendering IheV mtpprnt 
of Ihi maMnres for delenca ndopled b; Coi^h ud bf the esecntirs. 
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embassy, and the consent of that body was then giren to 
their appointment.* 

The second session of the Ofth Congress (the first was a 
special session in June, 1797,) which was began in Novem- 
ber, 1797, continued to 26th of July, 1798. And several 
important laws were passed, having reference to the crit- 
kal state of the country, — for the protection of navigation, 
fat maintaining neutrality, for defence of the seacoast, in 
the event of an invasion,t and for an additionid land and 
nava) force, aad for a direct tax on real estate, to render 
the revenue equal to the expenses of the occasion. A law 
was also parsed in June, 1798, to suspend the commercial 
intercourse betvreen the United SLates and France and her 
poasesMons. And m«chant ships were allowed, under 
certain restrictions, to be aimed m their voyages either to 
the West Indies, or to European ports. Moat of these acta 
aod njeosures were warmly opposed by a portion of the 
B«pieaentatives, and several were finally adopted by «maU 
majorities.! 

Provision was made by law during this session of ih» 
national legislature, for Uie office pf a Secretary of ^e 
Navy ; rent&red more necessary at this time, on account 
o( the employment of a far greater naval force than at 
aay Iwmer period of the government. Gewge Cabot, of 
UaBsachusetts, was first appointed to that important ol^ce, 
in May, 1798 ; but he declined, and Benjamin Stoddaxt, of 
Haryloiid, was soon after called to that station. The navy, 
ttioiigh oQmparatively small at that period, rendered great 
MTVice io lira commerce of the Uoited States ; and the pei- 

? Tbeu wera OliTsr Elkweith, of Conoecticm, lad Win. R. D&Tia, of 
ITortli CaroliDB. And Judge EUawonh wu the Gnrt muoed of the three. Pal- 
riek HiuuTi of Vlrpnii, wu Ent appoiiited, but declined cm sccoant of feebia 
healtbutd advanced Bge, and Governor Darie wai appeiiited in hUnwm. Id fail 
Ml«< deetii^g the appobbnent, Hr. Heary aaja, — " I enterteiD a )ii|b mbm 
«ftt>a honor dona me, bj the Freaident and Senate. 1 aalecni it an agrerabl* 
■nd Batterini proorortbeiicotuideralionlowirda me. Nothii^ abort of aliao- 
lots ne o aa ate y conM bdace me to withhold my feeble aid IVem an adminutra- 
tioB, lAoae MliHa, patrintim, nod nrtut, deaerre the fiatitiide and rerar- 
ODoa ofaU IhmrftUow-eitiieiia." 

t The plac«a dealgtiated to be foitified, were Boalon, Kewpoil, Nev York, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Cbarlealaa, and Savannah. 

t Congreaa gave tta eonaeot, by a apocial law, at tfaia lenion, to an act of 
ttw Bute of HwaAohnaetti, for iueorpoiating ceitoin peraoni to keep a per in 
DtpUr, eteOed M the moolh of XeoMbnA rirar in Maine, and gimo^ag a|t- 
ttiorityjolsjr tdoty o« VMae|«i for t^bura^ the eipcmeaof erectiqgaiid 
wiaintiiJDini it. Tse eaae may appear not anfficiently important to reqaire |hii 
•gmia penniaaion and enactment; but it waa probably cooaidered proper to 
wva the content of the federal gpvanaaU, U lU jnriadiHkni eitnai»i lo all 
^ ' 'ilaabjecta. 
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tnJssioD to the merchaDts to ann tbeir vessels in self-de- 
fence, saved a large amount of property on the ocean from 
capture and confiscation. 

When it was determined to raise a proTisional anny, in 
1798, as a necessary measure for defence of the country, 
<»i ^e second refusal of the French rulers to negotiate with 
the American Envoys, and after they had uttered repeated 
threats to invade or revolutionize the United States, it was 
a questicHi, suggested alike by policy and good judgment, 
who should be selected as Commander-in-Chief. It must 
be a citizen of assured patriotism, of experience, and one 
who possessed the entire confidence of the natiim. Tho 
President was soon determined in the choice of GeQeral 
Washington, for this highly important and respcuisible 8ta< 
tioD. But it was doubtful, whether he would accept, at 
his time of life, and with his known predilection for retire- 
ment the residue of his days. And it was a matter of deli- 
eacy, even to make the proposition to him. Yet when it 
was made, he tiid not hesitate long in coming to a decisicu. 
The same love of country and the same ardent and disin- 
terested disposition for its welfare, which had induced him 
to take command of the American army, in 1775, and to 
midertake the difficult and arduous duties of Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union, in 1789, still animated his breast : And 
he consented to receive the commission from the Presidoit, 
as Lieutenant General and Commander-in-Chief, of the 
anny, then proposed to be raised ; on the condition, how- 
ever, that his service in the field would not then be required, 
and that no expense should be incurred, except lor the 
8n{4fK>rt of his table and household, while in actual service. 
The sacrifice he thus made, at the call of the country, ^as 
duly appreciated by his fellow-citizens ; while the act itself 
afforded full proof of his approbation of the measure adopted 
by the administration ; and yet the people needed not this 
additional evidence of his sincere patriotism, or of the pro- 
imety of Uie policywhich had teen pursued by the fed- 
eral government. The crisis did not arrive which rendeted 
U necessary for Washington to take the field ; and in the 
course of the following year, a treaty was made with 
F/tanee, vhich put an «ul to the military pr^iaratipos in 
the iimtti States. An anay, however, was rai^^ jq 
1798, H voted by CtHigross, a^d Geoeial HamiljtoD, of 
Mdv York, was the immediate and active c<Hnni4ndBr, 
heiqg next in rank to Washington, when the officers yrei^ 
appainted ; and yrho was recommended by him for that 
s(atioa. The ether [nincipal miUtary omcen, vrt» re- 
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ceived commissions in the provisional army, were C. C. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, H. Knox, of Massachusetts, 
H. Lee, of Virginia, J. Brooks, of Massachusetts, W, Wash- 
ington, of South Carolina, Jon. Dayton, of New Jersey, 
Eben. Huntington, of Connecticut, W. R. Davie, of North 
Carolina, A. W. White, of New Jersey, John Sevier, of 
Tennessee, and W. North, of New York. 

Two Acts passed by Congress, in 1798, called the Alien, 
and Sedition laws, met greater opposition than any other 
measures adopted at that time. I'he objection to the sedi- 
tion law was, that it restricted the liberty of speech and of 
the press; which was an arbitrary interference with the 
right ot the citizens to express freely their opinions on all 
public and political measures. It was said, in justification 
of the law, that the grossest falsehoods were uttered and 
published, tending to deceive the people and to excite their 
prejudices unduly, to the danger of the peace of the nation ; 
that those in power, and the majority in Congress were 
anti-republican, and in favor of high taxes and an arbitrary 
government : And the government ought to take measures 
to protect its rightful authority, and maintain the peace of 
tfie republic : And, that the law expressly provided, in 
mitigation of the common law on libels, that the truth, if 
proved, should be a justification of the publication. It was 
afterwards doubted, whether the law was politic in a free 
country, where some instances of licentiousness in the press 
were to be expected. And it was judged that the common 
lav would have been sufficient to prevent the evils which 
existed, which were undeniably great and extensive, and 
mi^t have been resorted to in extreme cases of falsehood 
and abuse of the government. 

The law empowering the President to order Aliens, who 
were found or supposed to be conspiring against the peace 
and authority of the United States, to depart its territories, 
was severely condemned, as it gave power to the execu- 
tive to judge atid decide, without the usual process of law, 
and without what might be considered strict legal proof in 
the case. The power was thought extremely liable to 
abuse, and such as might easily be exercised in a capri- 
cious and arbitrary manner. This was a strcHig objection ; 
bat the apology for the law was, — that the persons thus 
liable to be required to leave the country, were not citizens, 
— had no just claims to a continuance here, — and that their 
tesidence, with the views they had, and the opinions they 

Sublished, endangered the weltare of the nation, for wbich 
, ins the imperious duty of Congress to provide. The 
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oppositioa to these laws was vei/ great, not to say mtem- 
peratQ, in some parts of the country. In Virginia and 
Kentucky, the legislature declared them to be direct and 
gross infractions of the CoListitulion, and appealed to the 
other States to join in opposition to them. At the next 
session of Congress, numerous petitions were presented foi 
a repeal ; but without avail at that time. 

In his speech to Congress, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, in December, 1798, the President referred to the polit- 
ical lelatiODS of the United States with the French gov- 
ernment ; and while he recommended the continuance of 
measures for national defence, he declared his desire for 
reconciliation and peace with France, and a hope that 
negotiations might be recommended for that purpose. To 
attain an honorable treaty, he said, it was nece,ssary to be 
prepared for war, and to show the world that we were not 
a degraded nor a divided people. The speech was dictated 
by a truly patriotic spirit, manifesting alike a desire for 
peace, and a resolution to maintain the rights and interests 
of the nation.* He referred also to the report of commis- 
sioners, who had been appointed to ascertam the bounds of 
the United States and the British Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brimswick. They had " fixed on the Schoodic, 
as the true St. Croix intended in the treaty of 1783 ; as far 
as its great fork, where one of its streams come from the 
westward, and the other from the northward ; and that the 
latter was the continuation of the St. Croix to its source. 
I^s decision (he said) would preclude all contention be- 
tween persons claiming that the Schoodic and its northern 
branch bound the grants of lands, which have been made 
by the respective adjoining governments." 

The sentiments expressed by the President, in his speech 
to Congress, relating to France, were fully approved by the 
Senate, and by the majority of the Representatives ; thou^ 
some members of the House discovered a determination to 
oppose any further measures for the defence of the country, 
on accoimt, as they said, of preventing an increase of taxes 
on the people, and being in expectation of a speedy resto- 
ration of good will on the part of the French government. 
It was ordered by Congress, however, that tlie provisional 
army should be filled up, and the naval force augmented 
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by building or purchasingmore vessels to be aimed for (he 
service of the nation. l%e direct tax was ordered to be 
collected, for replenishing the public treasury ; and other 
measures were adopted, with a wise precaution, to meet 
anjr danger which might arise. Citizens found holding 
correspondence with foreign governments or their agents, 
on poHtical subjects, and designed to influence their con- 
duct to the injury of the United States, were declared liable 
to a heavy fine, and to imprisonment ; but at the same time 
individual rights were guarded from infringemenL And an 
additional Act was pas^ for suspending commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and Prance, but lim- 
ited to the period of one year. 

The proposition for increasing the naval force of the 
United States, now met with more favor in Congress, tfian 
at any former period. The President was authorized to 
build six large ships of war, of seventy-fonr guns ; and 
six sloops of war, of eighteen guns ; and one million of 
dollars was appropriated for the purpose. The Secretary 
of State was directed to make an annual report, respecting 
American seamen, impressed and detained on b(»rd foreign 
vessels, as he might be able to ascertain by consulting the 
collectors of imposts through the United States. And if 
any acts of cruelty or severity were known to be com- 
mitted on American citizens, so impressed, or captured, the 
President was empowered and requested to cause due re- 
taliation to be made on subjects of other nations, who were 
taken warring upon the vessels of the United States. 

Difficulties still existing on the western and southern 
frontiers, between inhabitants of the United States and the 
Indian tribes, an additional law was passed for regulating 
trade with the tribes, and maintaining a friendly inter- 
course with them. Measures were taken for fixing the 
bounds between lands belonging to the United States, and 
those in possession of the Indians, or claimed by them, and 
not formally relinquished to the federal government llie 
inhabitants were forbid crossing such lines or going into 
the Indian territory to hunt, &c., on the penalty of impris- 
onment, or payment of one hundred dollars. And all acts 
of injustice and trespass, against the Indians, and on their 
territory, were made punishable in the federal Courts. 

Overt acts of opposition to the law for a valuation of 
lands and houses, were committed in soaiie of the north- 
western counties of Pennsylvania; and on representation 
to the President, he called on the Governor of that State 
for the tIulitiE^ to suppress the lawless proceedings. The 
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Gavemor piomptif complied with the lequiaition; and tfas 
insurrection was soon suppressed.* 

The envoys, appointed early in 1799, to the Frrocfa gov- 
eroment, did not leave the United States till November^ 
Satisfactory assurances were not given to the President till 
October, tlutt they would be received and treated as the 
agents of an independent and powerful nation; such being 
the condition stated when he proposed to the Senate tp 
make another attempt to negotiate with France, and to 
avoid the evils of war. To some extent hostilities bad 
commenced on the ocean between the two aations ; thous^, 
on the part of the UniKd States, it was «utirely lid/enftv^. 
Depredatioas on the American commerce had b«en cwr- 
mitted for two years, and immense property taken and coo- 
fiacated. In 179S, several frigates, and some smaller public 
armed vessels, were fitted out in defence of the meroantild 
iateresta, and upwards of three hundred private vessels 
were armed by permission of the eovemment, for self- 
defence, when pursuing their lawful enterprise on tliB 
ocean. Several French ships of war were captured by the 
public vessels of the United States, in 1799. Still war had 
not be«i declared by either government, and many in bolb 
natioDB did not fail to cherish hopes of reconciliation, so as 
to prevent the continuance of such a disBstrous state of 
thmgs. The federal administration was always sincefeljr 
desirous of maintaining peace and a friendly intercoursB 
with Prance ; and, in this disposition, the President pro- 
posed to institute another embassy to that government, w 
the first intimation that the proposal on his part would be 
met in a similar spirit. 

But, as already observed, the proposition was coasideied 
iidproper and injudicious, by some of the political friends 
of the administration, though the majority of the peo^e 
commended the measure. Some of the opposition also ap- 
jdauded the President for the act, as it afforded full proof of 
the sincerity of bis repeated professions, that he was averse 
fiaun war with the French nation. Still the dissatisfacticu 
expressed was so great, on account of the absence of that 
full and direct assurance which ought to be required, that 
other envoys would be duly respected, that the President 
deemed it proper not to direct those who bad been af- 

• There were, at Ihia period, two hnDdred Newapipen pnblubed in tlm 
United Statea; one Imndred and seventy-eight oi eighty were in favor ortba 
fedeinl idniinistrBlion ; about twenty were opposed Id most of the leading 
mensorea (lien adopted — and the greater portion of these were nnder the coB- 
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pointed, to proceed to France for several months. If a 
prompt and friendly consideration of the proposal was 
judicious in the President, it was equally so to suspend 
his directions to the Enroys to proceed on the emhassy, till 
he had more iinequirocal and official assurances of their 
ferorable and respectful Teception. There was a ^reat 
degree of sensibility manifested on this occasion ; and the 
President was considered as precipitate in his compliance 
with the proposal of the French Ministry, at the first mo- 
ment of his knowledge of it. And it was, unhappily, the 
cause of leading some good citizens to lessen their confi- 
dence in the firmness and judgment of the Chief Magis- 
trate. But the great majotity of his former friends adhered 
to him, who believed that public opinion and the political 
state of the nation justified nis conduct. The measures for 
defence, which had been authorized by Congress, both as 
to completing the military force on land, and vessels of 
war for the defence of commerce, were carried into effect 
by the Executive in the course of the summer. The ships 
of war constituted & respectable naval force, especially for 
defence, though not equal to meet the navy of England or 
France. The provisional army, designed for detence, in 
the event of an invasion, was duly organized; and the 
great body of the people were animated with a lofty spirit 
of patriotism, which was alike honorable to the character 
of the citizens and to the government But near the close 
of the year, the sudden death of the Commander-in-Chief, 
ipread a deep gloom over the whole country. Never did 
the decease of an individual, in any age or nation, excite 
80 sincere and universal lamentation. And never, perhaps, 
had the public services and virtues of any man, whose his- 
tory is on record, so justly entitled him to the gratitude, 
respect, uid admiration of his countrymen. 

At the meeting of Congress, in December, 1799, the 
■peech of the President, was received with almost entire 
approbation by both branches of the national legislature. 
He referred to the resistance which had been made in some 
parts of Pennsylvania to an Act of Congress directing a 
valuation of houses and land preliminary to a direct tax ; 
and to the means used to suppress it — to the removal of 
restrictions on th% commercial intercourse with the island 
of St. Domingo, in pursuance of authority given him by 
Coi^ress — to proceediugs of the commissioners under the 
late treaty with Great Britain, and to the difficulties attend- 
ing the full and speedy execution of some parts of it — to 
4bm pipgiess made in erecting the public buildings in the 
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District of Columbia, for the accommodation of the na- 
tional govemment^-and to his late directions to the En- 
voys to proceed to France, on having received official as- 
surance from the French government, that they would be 
duly respected and negotiatiims he renewed. 

The answer of the Senate was short, but expressive of 
their entire approbation of the political course of the Pres- 
ident. That of the House, prepared by a Committee, of 
which Mr. Marshall, of Virginia, was the Chairman, — and 
which fully indicated the sentiments of the majority in the 
United Stales, at that critical period, — contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : — 

" That any portion of the citizens shotild permit than> 
selves to be seduced fay the arta and miarepreaerUaliona iff 
detigning men .into an open resistance of a law of (bs 
United States,* cannot be heard without deep and serioui 
regret Under a Constitution where the. pufaUc burdou 
can only be imposed by the people for their own benefit, 
and to'promote their own wel&re, a hope might have beeD 
indulged, that the general interest would have been .too 
well understood and the general welfare too highly prized, 
to have produced in any of our citizens a dispoeititHi to 
hazard so much felicity, by the criminal effort oi a part, to 
oppose, with lawless violence, the will of the whole. While 
we lammt that d^ree of depravity, which could produea 
B defiance of the civil authority, and render indispenaabk 
the aid of the military force of the nation, real consolaticm. 
is to be derived from the promplneas and fideUty with 
which the aid was afforded. The zealous and active co- 
operation with the judicial power, of the volunteers and 
miUtia called into service, which has restored order and 
submission to the laws, is a pleasing evidence of the at- 
tachment of our fellow-citizens to their own free govern- 
ment, and of the truly patriotic alacrity with which they 
will support it. 

" Highly approving, as we do, the pacific and humane 
policy which has been invariably professed and sincerely 
pursued by the Executive authority of the United Statee, 
a policy which our best intereets enjoined, and of which 
honor has permitted the observance, we consider aa the 
most unequivocal proof of your inflexible perseverance ia 
the same well-chosen system, your preparation to meet the 
first indications, on the part of the French B^niblic, (Hfa 

* Allnding to the TsautBiiee in Pena^lrank to the Aet of Cm|i«m Ar 
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dispositioh to sccommodate the differences between die two 
eonrttries, by a nomination of ministers, on certain condi- 
tionsi which the honor of our country unquestionably dic- 
tatbd, and which its moderation had certainly given it a 
right to prescribe. When the assurance, thus required of 
the French government previons to the departure of our 
Envoys, had been given through their minister of foreign 
ielatioDs, the direction for them to proceed on their mission, 
was on yoor part, a completion of the measure, and mani- 
fested the sincerity with which it was commenced. The 
Uoiform tenor of your conduct, through a life useful to your 
fellow-citizens, and honorable to yourself, gives a sure 
ple^iB of the sincerity with which the avowed objects of 
flie negotiation will be pursued on your part ; and we 
earnestly pray that shniiar dispositions may be displayed 
on die part of Prance. Ilie differences, unhappily sub- 
sitting between the two nations, cannot fail, in that event, 
to be favorably terminated. To produce this end, to tdl so 
desorable, firmness, moderation, and union at home consl^- 
tate, we are persuaded, the stirest means. 

" The character of the gentlemen you have deputed, and 
atill more, the character of the government, which deputes 
them, are safe pledges to their country, that nothing in- 
oom^lible with its honor or interest, nothing inconsistemt 
with omr obligations of good faith or friendship to any other 
nation, will be stipulated. 

" With you, sir, we deem the present period critical and 
idonentous. The important changes which are occurring, 
tbe-new and great events which are every hour preparing 
ih the polhtcar world, the spirit of war which is prevalent 
iti almost every nation, with whose affairs the interests of 
the United States have any connection, demonstrate how 
unsafe and precarious would be onr situation, should we 
neglect the means of maintaining onr just rights. Respect- 
ii^, as we have ever done, the rights of others, America 
estimated too correctly the value of her own, and has le- 
oeived evidence too complete that they are only to be pre- 
served by her own vigilance, ever to permit herself to be 
adduced, by a love of ease or by any other considerations, 
into that deadly disregard of the means of self-defence, 
whichconld only result from a carelessness, as criminal as it 
vonM be fatal, concerning the future destinies of our grow- 
ing republic. The result of the mission to France is in- 
deed uncertain. It depends not on America alone. The 
most -pacific temper will not always ensure peace. We 
sboulo, therefore, exhibit a system of conduct, as indisereet 
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as it wwild be new in the history of the wwld, if we c«i- 
sidered the negotiation happily terminated, because we 
have attempted to commence it ; and peace reetored, be- 
cause we wish its restoration. But, however this mission 
may terminate, a steady perseverance in a system of na- 
tional defence, commensurate with our resources and the 
ailuation of our country, is an obvious dictate of dnty. 
Experience, the parent of wisdom, and the great instructer 
of nations, has established the truth of your position, that, 
nanotely as we are placed from the belligerant nations, and 
desirous as we are, by doing justice to all, to avoid offence 
to any, yet nothing short of the power of repelliiig aggres- 
sions, will secure to our country a rational prospect of 
escaping the calamities of war, <» national degradation." 

The session of the federal legislature which commenced 
December, 1799, was continued to the middle of May, 
1800. B^des the additional acts for the defence of 1h» 
country, and the protection of commerce, several important 
laws were adopted, which serve to illustrate the leading- 
apirit and objects of the general government. An Act wa» 
passed for maintaining pacific relations with the Indiui 
tribes, and for the punishment of those who should attempt 
to seduce them to hostilities against the inhabitants of the 
UnHed States. P^sons liable to imprisonment for debt, on 
a jndgment of the federal conrts, in civil actitms, had Urn 
same privileges allowed, as in most of the States, wliicfa 
was, nberty of the prison yard, qf limits, and the taking 
of tihe poor debtors' oath, as it was usually called, in oases 
deCidea by the conrts of the United States, except wlien the 
debt was dae to the government A bankrupt law w«i 
also enacted at this session of Congress, which had been 
proposed, and strongly advocated, at several preoediDK 
meetings of the legtslatore. A bill for ihe purpose had 
been passed by the House of Representatives, a year be- 
fore, but did not receive the concurrence of the Senate. In 
the House there were several merchants, and others, ac- 
qaainted with Ihe changes and reverses of those engaged 
in meroantile enterprises, who urged the adoption of such . 
a law^ ; for they 'believed that both justice and hnmanity 
reqnired it ; and pressed their arguments from the iact, 
that in most of the commercial nations in Europe, simikr 
la;>nr6 Were in opemtioQ. 

•In 1794 a law Was passed by Congress, in aeooidsnce 
with the President's proclamation of neutrality, prohibiting 
the citizens of the United States from all military 'expedi- 
tions, .on laud or Uei,a^iiut any foreign rartioBS, with 
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which the States were at peace ; and from receiviog and 
acting under any commiEsions for such hostile purposes, 
except by express authority from the federal govemment 
The officious interference of French agents at that period, 
and the excited feelings of a great portion of the people, 
who were eager to engage in enterprises in aid of France, 
rendered such a law necessEuy, to preserre the public 
peace. This law being about to expire, by the express 
terms of limitation, was, at the present session, continued 
for an unlimited time. During die same meeting of Con- 
gress, the President was authorized to accept a cession of 
the jurisdiction of the territory, called the Western Reserve 
of Connecticut, and lying west of Pennsylvania, being a 
large tract of land within the present limits of the State of 
Ohio, and excepted by the Stale of Connecticut, from the 
grant made by that State, of lands claimed by it, in the 
northwest Territory. And he was even empowered alao 
to issue letters patent to the government of Connecticut, 
for the use and benefit of such persons as were then settled 
on the said Reserve, under authority of that State. At the 
beginning of this session of Congress, a delegate from the 
people in the Northwest Territory appeared, and was al- 
rawed a seat, with a right to apeak in the Hoose, but not 
to vote.* He was the first instance of a delegate or mem- 
ber of Congress from a Territory, and not of a State. But 
many similar instances have occurred since that time. 
The Northwest Territory was divided at this sessicm of the 
national legislature, and that part northwest of the Ohio 
river, which lies westward of a line — banning opposite the 
mouth of Kentucky river, and running thence to fort Re- 
covery, and thence north, till it intersects the line between 
the United States and Canada — was made a separate Terri- 
tory, and called Indiana ; and a temporary government 
provided for it. 

A law of the federal legislature, passed in March, 1794, 
prohibited the carrying on of the slave trade, by citizens of 
the United States, in any ways or places, under severs 
forfeitures and penalties. It made alt vessels, ownera, 
shipmasters, and seamen, concerned in transporting stavea 
from the United States, and in conveying them from one 
country, or port, or place, to another, liable to he forfeited, 
fined, or imprisoned. In May, 1800, an additional lav 
was enacted on this subject, more explicit and more exteo- 
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Bive in its operation than the former. Additional duties 
were laid, at this session of Congress, on sugars, molasses, 
and wines. An Act was passed for a new census to be 
taken of the inhahitants ; and for erecting forts at some 
other places on the seacoasts than those then fortified. An 
additional law relating to the Poet Office department was 
also passed ; the rapid increase of the towns, and the great 
number of entirely new plantations, rendered new routes 
for conveying the mail, very important and useful. The 
President was empowered to suspend measures provided 
for defence, by an increase of the naval and land forces, 
whenever the state of the belligerant powers of Europe, 
and especially the policy of France towards the United 
States, sboulo, in his opinion, justify it 

Though no expensive measures, except those for na- 
tional defence, were adopted, and though uie President had 
manifested a sincere desire to prevent open hostilities with 
France, even to some condescension in appointing a new 
embassy, as many of bis political friends supposed ; strange 
as it may appear, those opposed to the adininistralion, by 
secret and incessant efforts gained strength and new adhe- 
. rents ; and as public dangers became less pressing and less 
imminent, they were more clamorous and bold in their 
censures. It was pretended that the great expenditures for 
a navy and an army were unnecessary and impolitic, as 
peace might have been always maintained with France 
Lad the federal administration been sincerely desirous of it ; 
and that the burden of new taxes, and excise might have 
been avoided, had not the Executive adopted unwise or 
improper measures. Taxes are always considered griev- 
ances by the people ; and it is only when they do not per- 
ceive them to be absolutely and immediately necessary for 
the support of liberty, that they submit to them without 
complaint. And the feelings of the people generally in the 
United States were so engaged on the side of regenerated 
and republican France, as it was called in 1793—98, that 
they were ready to suppose all were enemies to liberty 
who opposed any of the extravagant, violent, and arbitrary 
conduct of its rulers. Their strong prejudices and their 
immediate interests were against the administration, and in 
favor of the opposition, led by self-styled reformers, from 
whom they expected relief from taxes, and the enjoyment of 
greater freedom. 

Such is the general character of mankind. They are 
naturally jealous of those in power, coosider little ot the 
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necessary expenses of government, are impatient of re- 
Btraint, easily excited, ready to listen to, and liable to be 
deceived by, such as profess to he their special friends and 
the asserters of civil liberty. Their great error consists in 
want of due inquiry, and just discrimination. They de- 
cide hastily, and, therefore, often erroneously. And their 
best friends will probably be censured and reproached, 
while such as make strong professions, and declaim most 
loudly in the cause of political freedom are applauded EUtd 
followed. In 1798, it appeared to be almost the universal 
Mntiment of the people, that the conduct of the adminislratitMi, 
and the measures adopted by Congress, were proper, wise, 
and necessary. Before the close of 1800, without any 
change of policy, or extravagance in public expenditures, or 
charge of parsing arbitrary or oppressive laws, the majority 
in the national legislature were found to be the opponents 
of the administration, and the popular voice was in condemna- 
tion of the measures which had been pursued and approved. 
There were some men of talents auid of plausible political 
theories, who were constantly engaged in making misrepre- 
sentations, and in exciting the prejudices of the people. Tney 
had false views of human nature, and represented man as 
needing little or no restraints from law and govenuoeot 
They professed to believe that human govemmenls ought 
to have far less power, than was coiomon, aud the people 
more freedom ; that riots and excesses migbt sometimes be 
witnessed ; but that the good SMise and virtue of the people 
would suppress them. The exhibition of the disorders sAd 
extrarogances, of the cruelties and outrages in Prance, for 
six years, under the sacred name of liberty, failed to con- 
vinoe them of their erroneous theory, and of the necessity 
of authority in civil government, to guarantee the full en- 
joyment of freedom to all the people. 

Sometime after the American Envoys reached Paris, 
■where they proceeded, on receiving direct assurances of 
being receiv^l with due respect, three commissioners were 
lappointed by the French government, to treat with them, 
mipoleon Buonaparte was then First Consul ; and the 
rulers having been recently changed, professed a strong 
■desire to be on terms of peace and friendship with the 
United States. Joseph Buonaparte, a brother of the First 
Consul, was one of the conunissidners. A treaty was pre- 
pared, and signed the first of October ; and afterwards re- 
ceived formal ratiiication by the French government, and a 
.conditional agreement by die President and Senate of the 
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United States.* It related chiefly (o the coinpeDSfttiM)' to 
be made by Uie French goTemment for depredations on the 
American commerce ; but not to the extent, nor embracing 
the whole period of such depredations, as urged and claimed 
by the federal government These claims it wm» stipulated 
should be considered at a subsequent time ; but the treaty 
of alliance of 1778, and the convention of a later period, 
November, 1788, were to have no effect Uiereafter; and the 
future relations and intercourse of the two nations were 
particularly defined and regulated. It was a great objec- 
tion to the treaty, that it did not definitely and er^essly 
stipulate indemniflcation for recent depredations, by FreDch. 
vessels on the commerce of the United States, which were 
very extensive, and very severely felt ; and on this account 
was not fully confiroted by the Senate. Such provision 
had been made in the treaty with Great Britain in 1794: 
and yet that treaty was condemned as humiliating and 
dishonorable, by the French party, at that time. The claims 
of the United States on France were not, indeed, abandoned ; 
and the friends of the administration refrained from alt de- 
nunciations and clamors against the treaty, in the confident 
belief that the President and Senate wotdd not give it theic 
sanction, should it be found derogatory to national rights, 
or injurious to the interests of the mercantile community. 

So desirous was Mr. Adams of avoiding a war with 
France, and of maintaining pacific relations between the 
United States and that nation, that his efforts for those ob- ' 
jects were censured by some of his fellow-citizens: and be 
was represented as not sufficiently firm and decided in sup- 
porting the honor of the American government. The 
charge was alike unjust and impolitic. Mr. Adams waa 
well aware of the instability of the French government, at 
that period, and of the improper conduct of Hie. rulers of 
that nation in 1798, to commit himself by any unreasonable 
confidence in their promises; and niuch less of placing the 
destinies of the United States in their hands. But, hke a 
wise statesman, he considered the feelings of the great body 

•Tb* Pr«iidMitww dkpoMd M lUiTj lbs trail; m itwu o^iiadrap. 
prayed bj the Edto^, ia wbam hs hsJ great confidence, and beinc apprelwD- 
liT* of the resntt ofa conditioiwl acceptaitea. fist Cbe majorilT or the Seaal* 
wei« (qipofed to two utidea, and anapended tham br furthn Mgelintioa. 
When the conditioDal latifiealioD waa aant to Fmnca bf Ht. JeflenOB, aooB 
after, vrhn ancceeded Hr. Adams on the foarth of March, 1801 , be aminlad 
Mi. Vani MniTBy, and Mr. John Dawnn of Vir^iiuB, to negoliate on tbe anb- 

eof tboae two articlea. Tba treaty waa aubmnted to the Senate m Deeein- 
, 18D0, aooB after it waa reeeited bj tbe Preaident, bm the SanM* Ad mC 
pTBafiul deeiNontiU near the eloaa ofthaaeaakininMarclL 
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irfthe people towards France, and would leave no reason- 
able enbrts untried for peace and reconciliation. The 
people generally approved of his policy. And it was hia 
peculiar honor to receive the entire approbation and confi- 
dence of General Washington at that critical period. 

The second session of the sixth Congress was held at 
Wa^ington city, in November, 1800, and the last address of 
President Adams to the national legislature, at the opening 
of that session, contained the following impressive remarks : 
"I congratulate the people of the United States on the 
umnbling of Congress at the permaTKnt seat of their gov- 
trament; and I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the pros- 
pect of a residence not to be changed. It would be unbe- 
coming the representatives of the nation to assemble for the 
flrst time in this solemn temple, withotU looking up to the 
Sopreme Ruler of the universe, and imploring his blessing. 
May this territory be the residence of virtue and happiness. 
And in this city, may that piety and virtue, that wisdom 
and magnanimity, that constancy and self-government, 
wbich adorned the great character, whose name it bears, 
le forever held in veneration. Here, and throaghout our 
couDtry, may simple manners, pure morals, and true re- 
gion nourish forever. 

" You will see this the capital of a great nation, which is 
advancing with unexampled rapidity, in arts, in commerce, 
in wealth, and in population ; and possessing within itself 
those energies, and resources, which, if not thrown away, 
or lamentably misdirected, will secure to it a long course of 
prosperitv and self-government, 

" While our best endeavors for the preservation of har- 
mony with all nations will continue to be used, the expe- 
rience of the world, and our own experience also, admonish 
ns of the insecurity of trusting too oonfideiitly to their suc- 
cess. We cannot, without committing a dangerous impru- 
dence, abandon those measures of self-protection, which are 
adapted to onr situation, and to which, notwithstanding 
our pacific policy, the violence and injustice of others may 
compel ns to resort. While our vast extent of seacoast, 
the commercial and agricultural habits of our people, the 
great capital they will continue to trust on the ocean, sug- 
gest the system of defence, which will be most beneficial to 
ourselves, our distance from Europe and our resources for 
maritime strength, will enable us to employ it with effect 
Seasonable and systematic arrangements, so far as our re- 
aouices will justify, for a navy adapted to defensive war, 
and which, in case of necessity, may quickly be brought 
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into use, seem to be as much recominended b^ a wise ao4 
true economy, as by a just regard for our future traoquility, 
for the safety of our 8)iores, and for the protectioa of our 
property committed to the ocean. 

" The present navy of the United States, called suddenly 
into existence by a great national exigency, has raised us io 
our own esteem ; and by the protection afforded to our com- 
merce, has effected to the full extent of our expectatiooa, 
the object fbi which it was created.* 

"In connection with a navy, ought to be contemplated 
the fortification of some of our principal seaports and ha^' 
bora. A variety of considerations, which will readily su^ 
gest themselves, urge an attention to this measure of pro- 
caution. To give security to our principal ports, consid- 
erable sums have already been expended, but the works re- 
main incomplete. 

" I observe, with much satisfaction, that the product oif 
the revenue, during the present year, has been more coa- 
eiderabie than, during any former equal period.-j- The re- 
sult affords conclusive evidence of the great resources of the 
country, and of the wisdom and efficiency of the measures, 
which have been adopted hy Congreas for the protection oi. 
commerce and the preservation of public credit. 

" As one of the grand community of nations, our atten- 
tion is irresistibly drawn to the important scenes which 
surroimd us. If they have exhibited an tmcommoD portion 
of calamity, it is the province of humanity to deplore, and 
of wisdom to avoid the causes which may have produced 
them. If turning oui eyes homeward we find reason to r&> 
joice at the prospect which presents itself; if we perceive 
the interior of our country prosperous, free, and happy ; if 
we enjoy in safety, under the protection of law, emanating 
from the general will, the fruits of our own labor, we ought 
to fortify and cling to those institutions, which have bsea 

* At thU period, tbs unl eUablUhmatit eontuted of 6 Uin thgUai, of M 
gnni each — 1 frignteB of 86 gnna — 2 frigatei of 82 gnni — 1 (bips, eaiTTinf S4 
gum OB nain dech, and 8 on qnaTterd^ — 8 iloopa of wu, of SO, or 31 gBM 
— tdo. oriSgOM— aoFiegim — Oof laor 14piiia— Slinall— bendMlf 

t Bj the exhibit of the Secretary of the Trtnaarj, at eloae of year 1800, 
tliere ww the mm of 8,000,000 dollart fn traainry ; thoo^ part «r«« of anw. 
pendedimnnirBtiDiii. Ih expaues for IBOl.wBteaatnmkled at five aad WC 
milluio dollara— 2,840,000 of it for iiayj depaitmenL For ciril lint SfiOO.OOO.— 
Bol for the navj, and the Brminf of merchantDieDi (oppoaed by tboae not nt 
&Tor of Adama'i adminiatration.) the revenue wonld not probaUy have beea 
Mf the amount; yet Ui meaanret were repreaented m U^J t^liou by Ut 
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4ie source of so much real felicity, and resist, with onabating 
perseverance, the progress of those dangerous innovations, 
which may impair their salutary influence." 

The President gave Congress information, at this time, 
that a treaty had been made with the King of Prussia, 
solely and chiefly for commercial objects ; and that the pro- 
Tisional army had been disbanded, or reduced, as author- 
ized by the national legislature, at their preceding sessitm. 
The most important acta of Congress at this meeting, held 
£rora November to the third of March, were the following — 
An additional law relating to the federal Judiciary, by which 
district circuit courts were established to be holden by Jus- 
tices different from the Justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
Judge of 8 District Court; the circuits or districts to be six in 
number ; each to consist of several adjoining States, to con- 
sist of three Justices in each circuit or district ; and to have 
appellate jurisdiction in appeals from the District Courts, 
instead of appeals, as by the former law on the Judiciary, 
to ft tribunal coinposed of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the District Judge ; which was considered not so favor- 
able to an independent decision, owing to the organization 
of that Court The circuit courts established by the lav 
vere invested with all the powers before granted to the 
former circuit courts, composed as above stated. An act 
for a naval peace establishment, by which the President 
was empowered, when he should think it safe and proper, 
lo aell the ships of the United States, except thirteen of the 
largest frigates ; that six of these be hauled up and dis- 
mantled; and the others retained in service, properly 
officered and manned, as he might direct An act for con- 
tinning the mint establishment in Philadelphia; and for 
directing the mode of estimating foreign coins ; for extend- 
ing mules for conveying the public mails ; and for erecting 
•everal new lighthouses on the seacoasts. 

The subject of erecting a mausoleum or monument to the 
memory of Washington, was frequently discussed in Con- 
gress during this session. A mausoleum was first pro- 
posed, but tb« expense was an objection with many ; it was, 
nowever, voted by the House of Representatives, to erect a 
mausoleum, and one hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
^ tha purpose; but the Senate rejected the plan, and de- 
cided in favor of a monument, as it would be less expen- 
tive, and voted only fifty thousand dollars to complete it 

Near the close of the year, 1300, Mr. Wolcott resigned 
the office of Secretary of the United States treasury, and 
left the national finances in a prosperous condition. He 
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requested an ezamination of his official conduct, while Sec- 
retary ; which was accordingly made by a committee of the 
Representatives, and foimd to hare been entirely correct 
ana faithful. Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed to that responsible office, which he held about a 
year, when he voluntarily retired from its onerous duties. 
InlflOOjJohn Marahall, ofVirginia, was appointedSecrelary 
of State, by Mr. Adams; and in February, 1601, the office 
of Chief Justice of the' United Slates being vacant, he was 
selected for that high and important station. The feeble 
health of Mr. Ellsworth had induced him to resign some 
months before ,- when John Jay, who was the first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
again appointed, but declined the office. The selection of 
Mr. Marshall was very judicious and fortunate; for the 
purity and stability of that department of the federal gov- 
ernment was considered as the chief support for the main- 
tenance of justice, and a due interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the laws of the Union. 

The presidential election occupied the public mind, du- 
ring the whole year 1800. It was a subject of deep in- 
terest to all, and with many the occasion of great excite- 
tnent. The candidates for that high office were President 
Adams, and Mr. Jefferson, then Vice President Mr. 
Adams received the support of those who had approved of 
his leading measures fur the four preceding years ; and 
very generally of those who were the political friends of 
Washington's administration. For though he adapted the 
pacific but magnanimous policy of that illustrious man, 
and received his approbation, while he lived, the conduct 
of Mr. Adams in instituting a new embassy to France in 
1799, was severely and bitterly censured by a few individ- 
uals of high stan<Ung in the federal party. They were re- 
spectable for their talents and patriotism; but they were 
too assuming, and aimed to exercise more influence than a 
few men ought to do, in a republican government The 
majority of the citizens approved of the conduct of Pres- 
ident Adams, on this difficult occasion ; and probably, his 
rejection of the overture of the French rulers would have 
produced a fatal division in the United States ; and thrown 
the government into the hands of men entirely devoted to 
the views of revolutionary France. It is true, that not- 
withstanding this conciliating measure of the President, the 
federal administration was changed ; but his conduct, ap- 
proved as it was by a great portion of the people, served as 
a check on the policy of his successor, in restraining him 
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from the adoption of measures still mote subservient to the 
will of the French government, than any which he pnblicly 
pursued. Whatever were the secretviewsof Mt. Jefferson, 
be was too wise not to regard the wishes and opinions of 
the majority of his fellow citizens ; and whatever were his 
partialities for the French nation, would not designedly 
compromit the interests and honor of the United States. 
The election of Mr. Jefferson* was proof of a great change 
of sentiment in the people, within two years. At the close 
of 1798, or beginning of 1799, Mr. Adams would have had 
a large majority of the suffrages of the electors. But such 
is the instability and uncertainty of public opinion, es- 
pecially when gross misrepresentations are made, and the 
prejudices and passions of the people are addressral, rather 
than their understanding. 

By the prudent and pacific, yet firm and decided meas- 
ures of the federal government, for twelve years, the char- 
acter of the United States had become highly respectable 
among the greatest statesmen of Europe. Its policy ex- 
hibited a happy union of energy and magnanimity; and it 
was respected alike for its wisdom and power. The nation 
<wafl placed in a commanding attitude of defence, while liber- 
ty and peace and improvement were eitery where witnessed 
within its jurisdiction. Public credit had been fully estab- 
lished ; and able and faithful men had been selected for the 
public agents; men, whose patriotism bad been proved by 
eight years service devoted to their country's welfare. 

* Ht. JeSenon uul Aaian Butt bad bo equal nomber of votei for PreiideU 
and Vice Preudent ; and (he election of PreaideDl deTolved od the Rtpre. 
MBUlivei, H proTided b; (he CoTutitutiaii, in inch eaae. More thao ihirlj 
trials were had before a cboke wu made- The fnendi of the late adminia- 
tratian generally aupurted Mr. Burr, believiiig him to be more inCuror of the 
policj before panned, especially on the lulgecl of commerce. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hr. JeflbnoQ elMled PreaidaM. Hia FrofaidoDi and Opiaioiu. TtmIj wIA 
Ouioe Confirmed. Removal! from Office for Political SeulinMuta. Naval 
Force. PreiideDl nafriendlr to iL Lawi of 1801— 1B03. Repeal of 
Lam eitaUialung Circuit Coart>,BDdU}'iDg Excise and Internal Tuea. State 
of Public ilnancM. Pnreboae of Loniaiaiia. Objectioru to the Meainra. 
Dapotse with E^hiid and SfMun. Danger of Spaoiib War. 

Uhqer President Jefferson, the heads of the great deparl- 
tnmts of the goTemment were changed, nor was there any juat 
reason to complain of this measure; as they formed a part 
of his political council ; and, as the chief executive officer 
of goremment, he had a perfect right to select his confi- 
dential friends and advisers. But, when afterwards, and 
within a few months, he temoved ahle and upright men 
from offices of a subordinate grade, his conduct was con- 
sidered improper and arbitrary, and as partaking somewhat 
of the riffki of prerogative, usually claimed and exercised 
by royal princes. The new administration professed 
to be governed by more democratic principles than the for- 
mer ; but it was denied, that its measures were more in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, or more strictly republican. 
A large portion of the people were pleased, because they 
were fiaUered; but no evidence appeared that they were 
benefitted by a change of rulers. Mr. Jefferson was not 
considered to have cordially approved of the federal Con- 
stitution ; and in some of his private letters he had ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the government it provided ap- 
proached too nearly tu monarchy to receive his assent 
When he took an oath to support the Constitution, no doubt 
he was sincere ; with the qualification, however, in all such 
cases understood, of giving it a construction for himself. 
And he nevet appeared averse from the exercise of power 
vested in the chief executive officer of the government. 
In some instances, his opponents believed he exceeded his 
legitimate authority ; as in the case of withholding com- 
missions from persons appointed by his predecessor, after 
being approved by the Senate, but which had not been 
issued from the State department at the time of his ioau- 
-guration; and still more, in the purchase of a large terri- 
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tory, not within the limits of the United States, vithout 
direct authority from the national legislature. In his inau- 
gural address, Mr. Jefferson said, "We have gained little, 
if we enconrage a political intolerance as wicked as im- 
politic. We are all brethren of the same principles ; we are 
all republicans, and all federalista." Yet in less than fifty 
days, he removed fourteen federal officers, without any al- 
legation of unfaithfulness or inefficiency : on the plea 
indeed, that his predecessor had removed two public offi- 
cers, on account of their political opinions ; and had ap- 
pointed none to office in the government but such as were 
of the same sentiments and views as the administration. 
" Pew died, and none resigned," he said ; and therefore, to 
equalize public offices between the two great political parties, 
it was necessary, in his opinion, to remove a part of those 
then employed, and to appoint others more friendly to the 
new administration. 

For a very few of the removals, there might have beat 
sufficient or justifiable reasons offered ; but in most in- 
stances, the changes were made merely for political opin- 
ions, and these not at all affecting the real republican 
character of individuals. In some cases, the officers of the 
revolution were superseded by sons of Tory refugees. The 
chief recommendation to a candidate was his making court 
to and fiattering the administration. The principle was 
essentially exclusive and intolerant ; and it served as a 
dangerous precedent to others, who might be in power at a 
future time, or over smaller portions oi the Union. It was 
imitated, and probably furnished an apology for the gov- 
ernors of several States afterwar-ds, in removing faithful 
public agents, of undoubted republican sentiments, and re- 
warding their zealous supporters, with the spoils of success- 
ful electioneering warfare. 

The treaty made with the French government, by Mr. 
Ellsworth and his associates, in 180U, and conditionally 
confirmed by the federal administration early in 1801, was 
sent to Paris soon after, by President Jefferson. There 
was some delay and hesitation on the part of the French 
Tillers, in accepting the conditions and taodifications pro- 
posed by the Senate of the United States. But it was con- 
firmed in the course of the year. The American govern- 
ment was released from the obligations of the treaty of al- 
liance with France of 1778, by which it had guaranteed 
the French possessions in the West Indies : and the non- 
fulfilment of which had been the oniyju^ cause of com- 
plaint against the federal govemmeut ; but indemnificatioii 
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traa not made for the extensive depredations on American 
commerce by the French vessels, any farther than by tho 
way of a compromise, for g:iving up all^d claims arising 
from the guarantee made in the, treaty of 1778. 

Robert n.. Livingston, of New York, who had been ohan- 
cel)or of that State, was appointed Elnvoy to France, in 
1801, with full powers to negotiate on all subjects in dispute 
between that nation and the United States. He remamed 
some time near the French government ; and was (he min- 
isterwho stipulated forthe purchase of Louisiana, in 1802-3; 
an event of great importance to the United States, though 
at the time of doubtful validity arising from Constitutiouol 
ininciplea. 

During the years ISOO and ISOl, there was a miaunder- 
ctanding between the commissioners of England and the 
United States, appointed to adjust the claims of citizens of 
the latter, under the treaty of 1794 ; and all proceedings re- 
lating to the subject were suspended for some time. But 
after due explanations, the biumess was again commenced, 
through the prudent and able influence of Mr. King ; then 
the American minister at the Court of London, and soon 
terminated to the satisfaction of the federal government, 
and of the merchants, who were particularly interested in 
the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. The amount the7 
awarded and received of the British government for spoli- 
ations on the commerce of the United States, in 1793 and 
1794, was very great ; and must have convinced every im- 
partial and reasonable man, that the negotiation instituted 
by the federal administration in 1794, under Washington, 
was far more wise and beneficial than war ; or non-inter- 
course, for which some strongly contended at that period. 

The President was accused not only of undue partiality 
in his appointments to office, but of arbitrary conduct in in- 
terfering with the due process of law. In the case of an 
individual, Duane, Ihepubhsher of a paper in Philadelphia, 
who was prosecuted for a libel on the Senate of the United 
States, wnich had been brought in the federal Court, under 
a. law of Congress called the sedition law, the President 
ordered the attorney for government to discontinue the 
action ; and it was accordiogly dismissed. This act of the 
executive was deemed to be an improper interference with 
the province of the judiciary ; though the prosecution was 
technkaUy in the name of the President of the United 
States, it would have been more iii the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, had it been in the namb of the United States. 

In his messags to Coogress, at the beginning of the ses- 
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aion, in December, 1801, the President observed, "That it 
waa matter of congratulation, that the nations of Europe, 
with which we were most connected, were disposed to 

Sace, and that commerce waa, in a great measare, relieved 
im former embarrassments and interraptionsj that we 
were bound, with peculiar gratitude, to be thankful that our 
Deace had been preserved through a perilous season." And 
ne spoke of the United States as the " unoffending friends of 
France." "The Indian tribes on our borders," he said, 
" manifested a pacific and friendly spirit, and it woald be 
the aim of government to preserve their good will, and to 
seek their welfare, b^ efforts to introduce among them the 
arta of ciyilized life, and the pursuits of agriculture." He 
referred to the unreasonable demands of Tripoli, one of tiie 
Barbary States, and his directi<»i of a naval force to the 
Mediterranean, to prevent that power from depredating on 
Ae American commerce. He su^ested, that the increase 
of revenue from imposts, as the population extended, woald 
probably be such, as to render it safe to dispense with in- 
ternal taxes and excises ; that, if out peace was not inter- 
rupted, the receipts of the former description wonld be snf- 
ficieat to meet the ordinary expenses of government, and to 
pay the interest and the instalments, authorized by law, 
on the pubUc debt And that should war occur, it might 
be necessary to resort again to internal taxation. He sop- 
poaed that a small naval force only would be necessary m 
flimre; and that the building of any more ships of war 
might safely be postponed. 

The President referred in this speech to the judicial de- 
partment of the government ; particularly to the law passed 
at the previous session, for establishing circuit courts, and 
the appointment of so many justices to hold them. He 
clearly intimated the opinion that the circuit Judges were 
unuecesBary, and that the district and circuit courts, as 
before estabUshed, were sufficient for the business of the 
country. 

An opinion generally prevailed, at this time and after- 
wards, that Mr. Jefferson was not in favor of the indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary department ; but that the.Jndges 
should be more under the control of the legislative branch 
of the government: and in some cases even of the execu- 
tive department. His orders sometimes clashed with the 
deiiisions of the federal Courts, and he was inclined to in- 
terfere with, if not to disregard, their judgment. He was 
in favor of appointments and removals of the Judges, as 
well as of other public officers and agents. For, he eon- 
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tended, ihey should be of the same poKUcal viswi with 
the majority ; and when, therefore, there was a change of 
administration, and of the popular branch of the legislature, 
that the Court should be composed of men of similar opin- 
ions. This was truly alarming to the friends of a stable 
republican government, who had always contended tor the 
independence of the Judiciary, as well of the Legislative as 
of the Executive department. For, with such a tenure of 
office, as was proposed by Mr. Jefferson and his political 
friends, the judges would cease to be entirely impartial, 
and superior to all political biasses, in their decisions ; and 
would probably be in some measure under the influence of 
the predominant party in the government. 

The law establishing the Circuit Courts of the United 
States, to be holden by Justices not of the Supreme and 
District Courts, was repealed soon after Mr. Jeflerson came. 
into office. The Circuit Courts might be dispensed with, 
without much inconvenience to the public, at the time, as 
the business of the federal Courts was then comparatively 
small. Still, an act repealing any part of the Judiciary 
system was considered omiuous to the real independenco 
of the Judicial department. But as the Supreme Court ot 
the United States was not attacked, AQd only its decisions 
in some cases coi^nected with the Executive department 
opposed or disapproved, the friends of the judiciary rejoiced 
that no farther inooTationa were made in that tnanch of the 
federal government 

The law on the subject of natnialization he recommended 
should be modified, so that foreigners, coming with a bona 
_fide intention to settle in the Umted States, should be ad- 
mitted to the ri^ts and {uivileges of citizens, in less time 
than the existing law required ; While he acknowledged^ 
that the Constitution baa wisely provided a long time to 
roidei them eligible to public office in the govenunent 

This was a new Congress, and the majority were of the 
■ame political views as the President.* The most import- 
ant laws which were passed at the first session of Congress 
holden after Mr. Jefferson was chosen President, besides 
tfte act for repealing the law of the previous session, orgaO' 

• IW ivpvit Bads •! tlw •>«» by Ibe MiuBiWtiiien of dM lUwf fbii, 
tffobaa mtubI jmh Wore. riKed thU 14,TS8,S«7 doltui of Mock had Imm 
radraiiMd, that thera wu in (be bwda of lbs IVewnret, 449,069 dolUn, lab- 
i»ct 10 the diipnd oTtbs CommHtMiten ; iHiieh, with Ibe gTOwn^ rawHiTeas 
•rtlBI tnA, woald be iBfficieDt Id meet iba Tik OMMlaieml of tbe B per emu. 
tfa^dM litiitfiliiwntorAadefiuMdtfoek, end telOibofalMBOMiwoii 
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izing the Circait Courts, irere for the apportionment of fed- 
eral Representatives in the several States, according to the 
second census, then recently taken, which fixed the ratio 
at one Kepresentative for 33,000 inhabitants : the whole 
number of inhabitants being then over five millions, — for 
protecting the commerce and seamen of the United States 
against the TripoHtan cruisers, which had then very fre- 
quently captured American vessels — for fixing the military 
peace establishment ; which provided for the continuance 
only of one regiment of artillerists, two regiments of in- 
fiintry, and a corps of engineers, to be stationed at West 
Point, on Hudson river, in the State of New York, and t6 
constitute a military academy — for regulating trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, and for the preservation 
of peace on the western frontiers ; in which provision was 
made for ascertaining the boundary line, before established 
by treaty, between the United States and the various Indian 
nations in the west and northwest ; the provisions for 
maintaining a friendly intercourse with the natives were 
similar to those contained in former lavs on the subject : — 
for discontinuing the several acts laying internal taxes on 
stills, distilled spirits, refined sugars, carriages, stamped 

Eaper, and licenses to retailers, and for sales at auction — 
)r establishing a uniform system of naturalization, and re- 
pealing former laws on that subject — for redeeming the 
public debt ; by which it was provided to appropriate an- 
nually seven millions and three hundred thousand dollars, 
to the sinking fund — for authorizing the people of the eastern 
division of the territory northwest of the Ohio river, (Indi- 
ana,J to form a Constitution and State government, and for 
admitting them into the federal Union — and for establishing 
new routes for conveying the mail and the security thereof 
The most warmly contested of these laws was that for 
repealing the act of the preceding session of Congress, es- 
tablishing district circuit conrts. That law was strongly 
opposed on its passage twelve months before: and was 
passed by only a small majority. But those who were in 
favor of the law considered it important, in rendering file 
Judiciary as perfect as possible ; and they therefore op^Med 
its repeal. They also were apprehensive, that if one part 
or bruich of the Judiciary should be annulled ; it would 
■erve as a precedent for setting aside the whole ; or of bo 
alterine it, as to affect its independence. They looked upon 
the Judiciary as more sacred than any other department of 
the povemment ; and were averse to all innovations touch- 
ing Its authority or jurisdiction. Very able speeches weitt 
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made by several members, vbo had been active in its 
adoption, "against the repeal ; that of Mr. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, was the most celebrated. 

The act for repealing a former law laying an excise on 
distilled spirits within the United States, on pleasure car- 
riages, and on refined sugars, was opposed on the ground 
of the articles being luxuries, and therefore, more proper to 
be taxed, than articles in constant use by the lower classes 
of people, such as bohea tea, brown sugar, molasses, and salt. 
The latter were continued without any reduction, and were 
paid chiefly by the laboring classes of the people. An 
effort was made for discontinuing the mint establishment, 
but it did not succeed; the majority in Congress being in 
favor of further trial of the benefits of the system. The 
objection made against the establishment, was the great ex- 
pense attending it. A member slated, that every c«it coined 
at the mint, cost the government half a dollar. But this 
was meant probably tor a figure of speech, though the ex- 
penses were, indeed, very great; without acorresponding ben- 
efit A bill was passed in the House of Representatives for 
discontinuing the mint ; but the Senate did not concur in it 
The act to provide for the redemption of the public debt 
conid scarcely be said to justify the title ; the reductifm or 
redemption was only nominal. Some former loans were 
projposed to be paid, indeed, but by new loans entirely ; 
and tbfl reduction was only in theory and on paper. Nor 
could it be otherwise, as the interest, added to the usual 
expenses for the support of government, was fully equal to 
the receipts into the treasury for the year 160S, according 
to the estimate of the Treasury department; and the inter- 
nal tax, or excise law, was repealed. In 1801, two millions 
and a q uarter of the national debt had been paid, agreeable to 
ft previous law of Congress, and the abundant revenue which 
accrued from the former taxes and imposts. In January, 
1802, the whole public debt was seventy-eight millions; 
the receipts for 1801, amounted to twelve miUioos ; and the 
appropriations for civil list and other expenses, for 1802, 
were 913,250,000.* 

A proposition was made at this session of Congress tat 
abolishing the navy department, and placing the naval con- 
cerns under the direction of the Secretary of War; but it 
did not receive the approbation of the majority. Several 
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members of the national l^iitatura were, at that time, op> 
posed to a naral force ; some on account of the expense, 
and some from a belief that the United States could not ex- 
pect to dispute the domlnioa of the sea, with either England 
or Prance. The President, also, had always discovered a 
great reluctance to any augmentation of that branch of oa- 
ticnal defence. And his inflaence was very great with the 
majority of the federal legislature at that time. 

The opposition to the measures of the present Congress 
and administration, by those who had supported the policy 
of the pastj was, in some instances, as great as ^at which 
bad been made by those now in power to their predeces- 
sors. Both as to theoretic views and actual measure^ 
there was no inconsiderable difference. There was a 
chanse of poUcy, on some important subjects ; and some 
eaUed it a rmohuUm. It might well be said to be a new 
dynasty. The people were amused with strong [vofessions 
of regard, and witii unwonted assurances oif a desire to 
consult their wishes ; and yet the exercise of power in the 
executive was carried to an equal extent, in some oases to 
a greater, than by the former tuimintstration. The repeal 
of the excise, however, and the disbaudingof the provision- 
al army — though the latter was ordered by the preceding 
Congress — operated to a diminution of taxes, whicn all had 
feH.* It appeared to be the policy of the ruling party to 
attach odium to their opponents for several measures tiiey 
had adc^ted, and to have it believed they were more anx- 
ious to secure the liberty, and to lessen the burthess of the 
people. Bat generally the coarse pursued by former ad- 
ministrations was still followed ; having received the test 
of experience in favor of its wisdom, its efficiency, and its 
kdaptation to the character and condUion of the people. 

Iq the message of the President to the natioaal legiiMatare, 
in Deoember, 1902, there were no cbaages in the guieral 
polic y of the administration pnqMsed, and no new system of 
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rerenue su^eated; but a recommeDdation to economy in 
public expenditure, vith a viev to a gradual redemplkm 
of the national debt; and a reference to the general pros- 

gjrity and increaHo of the nation. Some of the Barbary 
owers continued to make depredations on the American 
commerce, and several vessels nad been captured by pirat- 
ical corsairs from Algiers and Tripoli. A naval force, 
therefore, desiG;ned for the protection of the vessels of the 
United States, had been employed in the Mediterranean ; 
and had restrained, in a great measure, the injuries which 
vould probably othervise have been committed. A part 
of the navy had been unemployed; and it was recom- 
mended to Congress, rather to devise a plan to preserve th« 
timber collected for constructing addibooal ships of war, 
than to expend money, at that time, to build more. It ap- 
peared by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
upwards of five millions of the national debt had been paid 
off during the year, and that the amount of revenue for 
the same time, had exceeded that of any former year. 
CommeTcial enterprise had revived after the treaty made 
with France, in 1801 ; and a great measure of prosperity 
had resulted from the trade and navigation of the country^ 

Some severe censures were at this time pnblished against 
Mr. Jefferson; relating, however, rather to his persona), 
than his official conduct ; in tlie favor and patronage be- 
stowed on individuals, who had been great revilers of his 
predecessors; and particularly for inviting Thomas Paine, 
of notorious memory, and then of little esteem in America, to 
come to the United States, in a public ship, and to reside in the 
country. As a private or personal act, it might have only 
shown want of self-respect, or of little sensibility to the 
memory of Washington, whom Paine had grossly abused ; 
bat as the invitation was given, when he was President, 
and a national vessel prepared to convey such a character 
to America, it was considered highly improper.* 

The moat important laws which were passed at the ses- 
aitm of Congress, from December, 1602, to March, 1803, 
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vere the two following: prohibiting the importation of ne- 
groes, mulattoes, or other persons of color, (not a native 
citizen, or registered seaman of the United States, or sea- 
men, natives of countries beyond the cape of Good Hope,) 
into any port of the Uniled States, within a State, which 
did not allow the admission of any such negro, mulatto, 
or person of color : and the penalty was one thousand 
dollars fiue. The vessel in which such negro, or mulatto, 
^ould be imported, was also debarred entry. The time 
had not arrived, when the importation of slaves by the 
Constitution was prohibited ; but some of the Slates did 
Dot allow of such importation, and Congress passed a law 
on the subject, to prevent those persons, in other States, 
which did not forbid it, from bringing them into the Slates 
which prohibited the traffic ; because, while the national 
legislature was silent on the subject, it was pretended that 
the citizens of one State cnight i^Txi^t negroes into another, 
flpite of a State law agaitist it. llie other law of Congress, 
at this time of general interest, was that which authorized 
the President to order eighty thousand of the militia to be 
detached in the States, and to call on the Governors of the 
several States to detach their respective quotas accordingly. 
The militia so detached, were to be officered in the usual 
manner of the militia, snd agreeably to the laws of each 
State. 

The apprehension of a war with Spain, at that period, 
dictated this measure of precaution. There had then been 
a dispute with the Spanish government for some time, re- 
lating to the southwestern boundary line of the United 
States, and difficulties had often arisen between the people 
oa that frontier, and the inhabitants of the Spanish territo- 
ry. Before this period, however, although not early known 
in the United States, Spain had ceded her possessions on 
the Mississippi to France ; and, in 1803, the French gov- 
ernment sold the same to the United States, for eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. This was a secret transaction, at first, 
wholly unknown to the Senate of the United States, and of 
which only the President and his minister, at the French 
Court, seemed to have had cognizance. The French rulers 
wanted money ; and besides, they intimated some threats 
towards the United States of their displeasure, unless it 
should be granted. They offered the extensive territory, 
which they had then recently obtained of Spain, and which 
was of little benefit to them at that time. The President 
believed it would be of great advantage to the United 
States to possess the territory, and thus to have the entire 
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nae of the MisGissippi iiTer. He bad doubts, howerer, u 
afterwards appearea, whether such a purchase did not ex- 
ceed his constitutional powers. But he referred the treaty 
to the Senate ; and, with their cousent, gare hia confirma- 
tion to the bargain. The purchase of Louisiana from France, 
was long a topic of dispute between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the administration. The former represented the 
acquisition of such an extensive territory, eapeeiaily as it 
included the Mississippi river, the great outlet for the pro- 
duce of the western States, of vast advantage to the nation, 
and as a cheap purchase, in a pecuniary view ; and while 
they admitted the measure to be a stretch of power beyond 
the letter of the Constitution, they justified and commended 
it, for the very great benefit it would be to the Union : as 
it would secure a large tract of country lavorable to the 
growth of articles wanted in other parts of the United 
States, and which were then imported from the West 
Indies. 

The principal objections made to this measure wera 
two — one, that the territory of the United States was al- 
ready abundantly sufficient for one government of a repi^ 
lican character, and that there were immense tracts of wild 
lands to be filled up, in the northwest part of the conittry. 
A very extensive territory it was said would aidanger rae 
republic, and might require a strong arm, probably a mili- 
tvy force, to preserve order and peace. But the .greatest 
objection grew out of ^e suppoud unconstitutionality of 
the measure; and that if the provisions and plain meaning 
of that compact were violated or disregarded, it would prove 
a most injurious precedent. The government might as 
well purcKase Oanada and Nova Scotia, or Mexico, or the 
islana of Cuba. It was contended, that when the Consti- 
tution provided for the admission of new States into the 
Union, it had pointed out in what cases such States should 
be received : that large States might be divided, on the 
consent both of Congress and the old State proposed to be 
so divided ; and that new States might be formed in the 
northwest territory, then being wi&in the limits of the 
United States. There were probably some party preju- 
dices operating to produce or reiterate these objections, and 
to represent the act as at once arbitrary and unccmstitu- 
tional. And yet there was certainly much force in the 
Bipiments offered to prevent Congress from giving effect to 
the bargain made by the treaty. The objections were 
Blade by members of undoubted patriotism, and of republi- 
can principles ; and with them, the advantage of such a 
17 
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parcfaitse vras of less weight, than an adherence to a just 
conitpuctida of the Constitulion.* 

When GoUgress adjourned in March, 1803, an Act was 
paned Using on the first Monday in November for the 
next meeting,- but the President called them together in 
October ; with a view (o provide for taking possession and 
gorerning the newly-acquired territory of liouisiana ; and 
when Congress convened, he informed them of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with the French government, which 
transferred and ceded that territory to the United States. 
An Act of the national legislature was passed, within four- 
teen days of assembling, making legal provision for the 
obcupation and temporary government of the territory, 
imder the authority of the President ; and for appropriating 
the sum of eleven millions f as the purchase money. 

Very diflferent views now prevailed with a portion of 
Ckingress from those expressed on the question of making 
provision for giving effect to the treaty with England 
IB 1794. There were objections made to the measure, as 
already intimated, by some members ; but those who ob- 
jected to the appropriations,- in the case of the British 
treaty, with tlieir friends, now a large majority in Con- 
gress, were ready at once to pass a law for the payment 
of the sum stipulated, and for all other expenses attending 
the occupation, as well as for giving entire authority to the 
President to appoint all the officers for the government (^ 
the territory. The purchase included all lands tm " the 
east aide of the Mississippi river, not then bdcmging to the 
United States, as far as the great chain of mountains which 
divide the waters running into the Pacific and those falling 
intU the Atlantic ocean ; and from said chain of mountaiot 
to the Pacific ocean, between the territory claimed by 
Great Britain, on one side, and by Spain on the other." 

At an early day of the session, it was proposed to alter 
the Constitution of the United States, as m the election of 
Preaident and Vice President, so as to designate which 

Krson was voted for as President, and which for Tioe 
eeident ; mstead of the original article, which required . 
tiie Sectors to vote for two persons, for these offices, and 
the one who had the highest number to be President At 
the laat presidential election, the votes being equal for two 
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persona, it devolved on the Representatires in Congnssf 
according to the Constitution, to elect one of these for Ptcb- 
ident; when a great excitement arose, and much bitteraeas 
of spirit was maniTasled, which did not soon subside. Th« 
proposition was opposed as an unwise departure from the 
spirit and design of the Constitution; which was, that two 
persons fully qualified for the office of chief magistrate 
should be voted for, without a specific and exclusive desig- 
nation of one to the presidency; and thus in case of the 
death of one, the other who would succeed, tiU the period 
of another election, would be equal to the dischai^ of tfie 
high trust The two persons voted for in 1786, WasfaingtoB 
and Adams, were entirely qualified for the station ; and so 
it was supposed also in ISUO, when Adams and Pinckner 
were the candidates by one party; and Jefierson and 
Burr by the other. But such a mode or rule of deotion 
had hazarded the choice of Mr. Jefferson, who was thft 
person intended to be President, by those who Toted for 
the ticket with his name and that of Mr. Burr. And hi* 
political friends were resolved to prevent the recmrence of 
a similar difficulty. Other reasons were, indeed,- oflbred 
for this alteration in the Constitution ; and it was urged 
that it was more simple, direct, and proper, to designate 
which candidate was intended to be President by the vote* 
of the electors. 

The objections were, that the Constitution was loo sacred 
to be altered for slight reasons and purposes — that th^ ob* 
ject of the alteration was merely to gratify an individu^ 
and his political friends, and not to promote the welfare or 
to secure the liberty of the people — and that the original 
article was the result of long and impartial deliberation in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution ; and was 
believed would most certainly secure the election of two 
able individuals fiir the two highest offices in the govern- 
ment ; while it provided for an able and suitable successor 
to the President, in the event of bis death. It was also 
proposed to limit the presidency in the same citizen, to two 
terms of four years; hut this did not prevail. 

The proposed alteration of the Constitution havuig beea 
agreed to by two thirds of the members of both branches 
of the CBderal legislature, it was communicated to the legis- 
latures of the several States for their consideration. And 
within the year, two thirds of the State legislatures,* the 
proportion, required by the Constitution, for making an 
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alteration in any part or article of that instrument, declared 
their assent to it. Massachusetts, Delaware, and Connec- 
ticut, did not approve of the change. A motion was re- 
peatedly made at this session of the national legislature for 
disallowiug the balances in favor of certain States, which 
had claims cm the federal government for advances in the 
war of the revolutimi, exceeding their proportion. The 
members from several States were in favor of the measure, 
and voted for a bill to be prepared for the purpose. But it 
was so manifestly unjust, that a majority could not be ob- 
tained for it It was not a party question ; and several 
vho usually supported the measures of the administration 
wen opposed to it But all who favored the proposition 
were the political friend* of the executive. 

Durii:^ this meeting of Congress, the salaries of the chief 
officers of the government, excepting the Judges, were 
nised nearly twenty per cent. This was the more surpris- 
ing, as me great complaint against the former administra- 
tion, and its friends, was aUowinz extravagant salaries. 
Additional duties were also imposed by Congress, in March, 
1804 : The plea for which was the expense of the naval ar- 
mament then maintained in the Mediterranean, as a neces- 
aary protection to the vessels of the United States, then ez- 
posed to the attacks oftheTripolitan cruisers. A naval force 
was justly ke^t up in that sea, and proved of great use. 
The armed ships of that power committed as great injuries 
on American commerce, as if open war had been declared. 
And the United States navy in that quarter, though small, 
was of great benefit; and several of Uie naval commanders 
there conducted with uncommon bravery and efl'ect. The 
President was audiorized to fit out two sloops of war to be 
added to the naval force then in the Mediterranean. 

An additional law was passed during this meeting of 
Congress, op the subject oi naturalizing aliens and for- 
eigners; and the time was lessened, requiring a certain 
p«iod of ^eir residence in the United States previously to 
their being admitted to all the rights of citizens. This 
alteration was opposed by those members who had sup- 

Jorted the measures of the former administration. It was 
eemed unreasonable to admit native foreigners to all the 
rights of those bom and educated in the United States, 
until they had resided several years in the country, while 
thev were readily allowed protection, and equal justice. 
In March, 1804, an additional law was passed, for the 
government of the territory called Louisiana, and annexed 
to the United States, by purchase, the year before ; by 
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which two separate ^Temments irere eatabliabed, to be 
organized as the Preeident might direct. 

Duriag this scEsion of Congress, the Judge of the District 
Court of the United for the District of New Hampshire, 
was formally impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
before the Senate, by the Houee of Representativea. He 
was duly summoned to appear before the Senate, the con- 
stitutional tribunal, to answer to the charges brou^t 
against bim. But his health was too feeble to permit hini 
to proceed to the seat of the federal government Counsel 
however appeared in his behalf, and alleged occasional in- 
sanity, as the cause of any improper conduct which could 
be justly charged upon him. Very respectable witnesset 
appeared to show the fact ; but it appeared that he was 
occasioQally intoxicated, in consequence of inaunity, as his 
counsel alleged. The prosecution proceeded, notwith- 
standing; and he was solemnly declared guilty of the 
chafes brought against him, and was dismissed bom hii 
office. The evidence showed his unfitness for conducting 
the business of the Court, and it was proper to remove 
him ; but the sentence was cousidered severe, and an un- 
necessary reproach on his character. At the same time, it 
was decided by the House of Representatives to prepare 
articles of impeachment against Judse Chase, of Maryland, 
of the Supreme Court, and against Judge Peters, of Penn- 
sylvania, of the District Court, of the United States : and 
a Committee was appointed to draw up the articles in form. 
But Congress soon after adjourned, and the subject was, 
therefore, postponed to the next session. 

These proceedings were alarming to the friends of an 
independent judiciary ; as it indicated a disposition in the 
majority to search for occasions to lessen the character of 
the Judges, and render them odious to the people. In the 
impeachment of Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, the charge 
was of arbitrary and illegal conduct, in the trial of a per- 
son indicted for treason, who had committed overt acta of 
opposition to the license laws in that State. The facts al- 
leged were fully proved; and his condvict was found to 
have been such as justly to require exemplary punishment. 
The Judge overruled several motions made by the counsel 
for the respondent ; and for this he was charged with un- 
due severity and injustice.* The charges against Judge 
Chase, of the Supreme Court, were for similar oppressive 
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and arbitrary conduct in the same case, when he was the 
presidiDg Justice ; and for his behavior; as presiding Judge 
of a Circuit Court in Virginia, for the trial of a person ac- 
cused of a violation of the Sedition Act. It was alleged, 
Uiat the Judge conducted with great partially, and dis- 
covered party feelings; and thereby had prostituted his 
office, from personal malignity or political prejudices. 
He vaa also accused of discussing political subjects in his 
charges to the Grand Jury in Maryland, and of redecting 
Ml the policy of the government, in a manner not proper 
for a member of the Judiciary. The trial, at the next ses- 
sion, before the Senate, on this impeachment, after a full 
hearing of the case, which continued several days, resulted 
in the acquittal of the Judge. On most of the articles of 
charge, the majority of the Senate decided that he was not 
gnilty. On three of the chaises there was a majority of 
two who voted that lie was guilty ; but this was not a 
mtutitutional majority, and he was honorably discharged. 
Hmwrably because it was apparent to every impartial en- 
quirer, that he had conducted with impartiality, with fair- 
DeSs, and with all proper lenity and indulgence; and that 
whatever of prejudice or improper bias there might be in 
the case, it was to be found in those who commenced and 
nipported the prosecution. They were displeased, that he 
dia not disregard law and justice to favor the wishes of 
those in power. Two of the members of the House of 
Representatives, who appeared most zealous in the prose- 
cution, immediately after the acquittal of Judge Chase, 
proposed the following amendments to the Constitution, 
via: "That the President be authorized to remove a Judge, 
Ofl an address of the two Houses of Congress — and a State 
to recall -a Senator when it should choose." 

There had now been a dispute with Spain, for some 
time, with reference to claims to territory on the Mis- 
sissippi ; and a Minister had been deputed to that Court 
to adjust the difficulties arising from such misunderstand- 
ing, but without full success ; though the Spanish govern- 
ment professed friendly views towards the United Slates. 
The cession of Louisiana to the United States by France, 
which had shortly before received the territory from Spain, 
served to increase the obstacles to the preservation of peace 
between the two nations. Thp American ndministration 
claimed West Florida, as a part of the ceded territory ; but 
the Spanish government denied the justice of such a claim. 
AttM numerous attempts to adjust the difficulty, and the 
manifestation of nnfriendly designs towards tfie United 
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States, the American Envoy demanded his panport, and 
left Spain in Aag:u8t, 1804. In the meantime the Preudmit 
had refrained from taking possession or exercising juriBdic- 
tion of that part of the territory, which Spain denied had 
been ceded to Prance, and which France could not there- 
fore rightfully transfer to the United States; the Spaniih 
government vas thus apparently reconciled, end war pre- 
vented between the two nations. TheSpanish monarch, how- 
erer, relinquished his claims to the territory soon after, bot 
with no liltle reluctance; and he was then so much under 
the influence of the French govemnieDt, that new difficul- 
ties arose in making a treaty with the United Stales on 
the subject. A large pnrtiou of the American people were 
in favor of a war with Spain, at this period, on account of 
a refusal to yield the territory purchased of France, and 
for numerous .spoliations on the commerce of the United 
States. But pacific councils prevailed ; and forbearance 
eventually secured all the benefits for which a war was 
proposed, without its expenses and evils. A treaty was 
soon after made widi Spain, called " a treaty of friendship, 
Limits, and navigation ; in Which the bounds of Louisiana 
were more accurately defined, and containing stipulatioiu 
for indemnity for spoliations on American commerce. 

The revenue for 1804, amounted to seventeen millions, 
and the expenditures to twelve and half millions ; and in 
four years, thirteen millions of the public debt, including 
interest, had been paid : but a larger sum than that had 
been borrowed to meet the purchase money for the territory 
of Louisiana ; and the Mediterranean fund was continue^ 
to meet the expenses of the naval armament kept up, to 
check the Barbary power. For the defence and security 
of the seaports ana harbors, it was recommended by the 
President, that more gun-boats than were authorized in 
February, 1803, be built, as they would be less expensive 
than larger armed vessels, — could be kept without men, 
when not in actual service, and might be manned, at short 
notice, by the militia in the vicinity. This was an inno- 
ration in the system of naval armaments, which many 
believed would ^rove inefficient, both on accoimt of the 
small tonnage oi the boats, and of manning them by the 
militia, instead of experienced seamen. On these subjects, 
as well as on some others, which were before Congress at 
the two former sessions, there was far less of free and in- 
dependent discussion, than had been witnessed in the 
House of Representatives previously to 1802. The olgec- 
tions made to several propositions, which the majority oU 
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fered, were Beldom toot by proper argument, bnt were 
merely voted down by numbers. It appeared that on the 
most important subjects, the course to be adopted by the 
majority, was agreed upon at ineetings previously heid in* 
private. The vote was ofteil thus obtained by party feel- 
mgs and pledges, rather than according to sound reason, 
or personal convictu>n. It may be impossible entirely to 
suppress the influence arising from political parties ; but 
it would often have far less effect, if there were an inde- 
pendent and manly course pursued, according to the argu- 
ments and views presented by free discussion. 
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tnenti. Special Envoy from F4U!lBiid. Disputei with France. Coadaa ot 
Baonaparte. Embargo. Objeclions la Enjbargg, as it waa Unlimited, and 
Injurioaa to Cominerce. Supponed French Intliience. British Orders in 
Council. Difficoll}' or aioidiog the Dinpleasnre of tbosa nations. Com- 
plunts against the PreaideDt, for Partiality to France. 

Mk. Jefferson was re-elected President, in March, 1805, 
for another term of four years. And George Chnton, some 
lime Governor of the State of New York, was chosen Vice 
President, in the place of Mr. Burr, who was not supported 
by either party.* The majority for Mr. Jefferson was very 
large, being one hundred and sixty-two rotes in one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. But the change in public opinion 
was not so great as this single faiit might seem to indicate. 
In the House of Representatives, the majority in support 
of the administration was as seventy-five to forty : In the 
Senate it was not so great. The prosecution of Judge 
Chase alarmed many, and the.admmistration lost some 
supporters by the measure. The aversion of the President 
to a navy, which many believed, was another considera- 
tion with a portion of the people for not generally support- 
ing his policy. Had a more efficient naval force been or- 
dered into the Mediterranean, it would have enabled the 
brave and gallant officers of the American squadron there, 
to have wholly, suppressed the Barbary cruisers. They 
behaved with great spirit and resolution, and efiecled all 
the benefits which could be expected of them-f 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that they who had approred 
of the general policy pursued for the twelve first years pf 
the federal government, should oppose many of the leading 
measures adopted by those now in power. The latler had 

* The Irienda of Mr. JefTenon considered Bnrr as the nvil of their favorite 
candidate ; and the political opponenta of Mr. JetTeraon becaiae diwalis6ed 
with his conduct on vorioDB acconnlsj eiipocially with his treatment of General 
Alexander Hamihon, whom li« had challenged and kilted in a duel. 

t Among the most digtingaished of these were Preble, Decatur, Soraers, 
Blewart, CtuoBcy, Hull, and Hotria. 
IS 
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condemned the proceedings of the two former Administra- 
tions, and entered on a course of policy very different, in 
many respects, from that hefore pursued. To attempt to 
detect the real motives and views of the leading characters 
of either party, might be alike uucandid and unavailing. 
Great men often differ in opinion, and are equally honest ; 
and yet candor does not require that all men be estimated 
alike for their good intentions, or upright principles. Nor 
does the ephemeral popularily, which some public charac- 
ters enjoy, afford a just criterion of their patriotism or moral 
worth. In all such cases, the people must determine in 
whom they will repose confidence; and if a full develop- 
ment of character does not justify their high estimation, 
they must suffer the unhappy consequences of self-delusion. 
At the session of Congress, which closed on the third of 
March, 1805, two important laws were passed, intended to 
prevent the hostile and predatory acts of persons on board 
of foreign vessels in the harbors and ports of the United 
States, or in the waters within their jurisdiction ; and to 
regulate the clearance of armed American merchant Vessels. 
By the fonner, persons were liable to be arrested, on war- 
rant from any Judge or Justice of a Court of the United 
States; who was authorized, if necessary, to call on the 
militia in the vicinity to assist the marshal in the execution 
of his duty, in serving the warrant wherever the offender 
might be. The offences enumerated in the law were trea- 
son, felony, misprision of treason or of felony, and misde- 
meanors, as breacii of the peace or of the revenue laws of 
the United Stales. The latter prescribed the mode and 
form of clearing merchant vessels of the United States, 
which were to t^ armed on their voyages ; requiring a bond 
to be given, both by the owners and masters, that the arms 
on board said vessel should not be used for any unlawful 
purposes, but merely for resistance and defence, if attacked ; 
and that the guns and arms belongingto the vessel should 
not be sold in the West Indies, &c.. These were prudential 
measures, designed to maintain the neutral character of the 
United States ; to prevent unnecessary attacks by American 
armed merchantmen, on British, French, or Spanish vessels ; 
and to check the insolence of the commanders of foreign 
armed ships, on the coasts, towards the vessels of the 
United States. Events had then previously occurred, 
which rendered these laws wise and proper. Safely required 
the merchantmen to be armed, — but sometimes the masters 
had made unwarrantable and imuecessary attacks on the 
vessels of other nations. 
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The faror sbown to foreigners by the new naturalization 
lav, and other marks of encouragement, were inducements 
to the natives of Europe to immigrate to the United States, 
and here take up their permanent residence. And many of 
these were of the less worthy olass of the population of the 
countries from which (hey came. They were the discon- 
tented, the unstable, the indolent, and such as had imbibed 
revolutionary or visionary principles : though there were 
some honorable exceptions. They had not just notions of 
a republican government, such as were maintained in most 
of the States. Their sentiments concerning civil liberty 
were impracticable, or inconsistent with the peace and 
order of government. Their cry was for liberty, but as for 
law and civil authority, they expected to be in a great 
measure free from their restraints. The character of the 
American population was thus gradually changed ; and in 
many places, aliens, united with the discontented in the 
country, and outnumbered and outvoted the native citizens 
of property and stability. Those who pro/eased to be the 
friends of the people and of liberty, and who were ambi- 
tious of office, frequently succeeded, when in competition 
with more worthy and patriotic characters. 

The Message of the President to Congress, in December, 
1605, was in a higher tone and spirit than his former pub- 
lic addresses had been to that body. He referred to the 
interruptions and depredations still continued by the bel- - 
ligerent powers of Europe, on the American commerce; 
and to their occasional aggressions and insults, even within 
the waters of the United States' jurisdiction. — To the in- 
jurious operation of the maritime policy of Great Britain, 
with respect to neutral vessels bound to the ports of the 
enemy of that nation — and to the omission on the part of 
the Spanish government to fulfil its former engagements of 
indemnity for spoliations on American commerce ; and to 
other evidences of an unfriendly spirit in that nation towards 
the United States. There had then long been a misimder- 
standing with Spain, growing out of claims on that govern- 
ment for its depredations, and of their delay in surrendering 
their possessions in Louisiana, purchased of France, and 
previously ceded to the French by the Spanish government 
The American envoys had been attempting to negotiate 
with Spain, on these accounts, for sometime ; and a second, 
and even a third envoy had been sent to the Spanish Court 
But no adjustment could be effected, consistently with the 
honor and interests of the United States. The hesitation 
and delay were attributed to an unwillingness or an inabil- 
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ity to fulfil their engagements to the United States under 
a former treaty ; or the influence of French policy, which 
then directed the affairs of Spain, and which appeared de- 
signed to injure the American commerce. 1 he Spanish 
Court was also dissatisfied with the loss of Louisiana; and 
■was disposed to yield as htlle as possible, by virtue of their 
cession to France. So evasive and unsatisfactory was the 
conduct of the Spanish rulers, that the American envoys 
left the court, without hope of forming a just and honorable 
treaty. The course pursued by the miTiisters of Spain were 
BO manifestly unreasonable and injurious, that a great por- 
tion of the citizens of the United Stales declared that a war 
with that nation would be perfectly justifiable ; but the 
President did not recommend that uhimate measure ; and 
the majority were not fully prepared for it, either in Con- 
n^ss, or in the nation. The sentiments expressed by the 
President in his public communication to the national legis- 
lature, met with less animadversion than those contained 
in his previous addresses, had received : and all were ready 
to adopt efiicient measures for the honor of the country and 
the protection of their maritime rights. In speaking of the 
official declarations of the British ministers, for interrupting 
the American navigation, as a neutral power, destined to 
the ports of their enemies, Ihe President said, " they had 
made interpolations in the laws of nations relating to com- 
merce, which required investigation." A committee was 
accordingly early appointed to take the subject into con- 
sideration. 

What the President called an "interpolation in the laws ' 
of nations," was the revival and application of a principle 
in maritime policy, which, many years before, had neen ad- 
vanced and put in practice by European governments. — 
One point was the monopoly of trade, by the parent gov- 
ernment or nation in Europe, of its American colonies, 
(which was true of the French and the Dutch as well as 
of the English,) with special and occasional relaxation, as 
was supposed to be for the benefit of the parent State, or 
the relief of the colonies. But the chief objection was to 
the rule of t756, as it was called ; by which a right was 
assumed by the British to prohibit the trade of a neutral 
nation with France, its enemy, not only in warlike stores, 
but in provisions ; and rendering the American merchant 
vessels liable to detention and search, on suspicion of hav- 
ing goods, belonging in fact, to citizens or subjects of France. 
Numerous valuable cargoes destined to French ports, in 
American ships, and ostensibly American property, were 
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really the property of merchants of Prance; and thus con- 
veyed for the purpose of safety. The French contended 
that free or neutral bottoms determined the neutral charac- 
ter of the cargoes ; and availed themselves of this doctrine 
to transport Iheir goods in American vessels, when in their 
own ships, they were almost always captured, owing to the 
naval superiority of the British. The American government 
complained of this doctrine or rule, as injurious to its com- 
merce, as unjust, and novel. It was not indeed entirely a 
new principle, for it had been asserted and followed fifty 
years before ; and other nations, when policy and interest 
required it, had contended for it. The French government 
had, in fact, only a few years before, acted on the same 
principle, in some instances, where American vessels were 
conveying cargoes in the Mediterranean belonging to the 
British. It was sufficient, however, for the American ad*- 
ministration to remonstrate against the principle, as it 
operated to the diminution and restriction of the navigation 
of the country ; and as the rule had never received the full 
approbation or acquiesence of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope. It was the opinion of a portion of the American 
merchants, that the situation of Europe and the dangers 
which threatened England, furnished a reasonable apology 
for a revival of this principle; while others insisted, that 
the dangers of Great Britain could be no reason for such 
restrictions on the commerce of neutrals, and that the prin- 
ciple ought to be impumed by every independent and mar- 
itime nation. But the British administration adhered to the 
obnoxious rule, and gave orders to their vessels accordingly ; 
which proved highly injurious, and excited strong feelings 
of dissatisfaction in the United States. 

The measures of both the British and the Spanish gov- 
ernments were, at this period, indicative of no friendly dis- 
positions toward America — and there was a portion of the 
citizens who contended that war would be justified against 
Spain; and another portion urged a suspension of commer- 
cial intercourse with England, in retaliation for her aggres- 
sions. This unsettled state of affairs continued for some 
time; and proved very embarrassing to commercial enter- 
prise, and highly exciting to political parties. A declara- 
tion of war by the United States against either of these 
powers would not have been approved by the majority of the 
citizens. It would not have been good policy ; and while 
there was any hdpe of success in negotiations, it was greater 
proof of wisdom to avoid open and general hostihties. 

The controversy with Spain respecting the territ«^ for- 
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merly possessed by that nation, was the occasion of an 
expedition on the Mississippi, which, though undefined and 
professedly harmless to the United States, gave much alarm 
m 1806, and even led some to apprehend a design to sever 
the Union. The citizens of Kentucky and Tennessee had 
been complaining, more than two years, of Spanish miscon- 
duct ; ana seemed ready to oblige them to leave the territory 
by force : and a. few were so inconsiderate as to threaten to 
form a separate government in the valley of the Mississippi. 
A wide field was thus presented to the restless and ambitious 
mind of Aaron Burr, who was Vice President of the United 
States from 1800 to 1804, and who had lost the confidence 
of both of the great political parties in the country, to dis- 

tlay alike his talents at intrigue and his love of notoriety. 

ie professed no specific object ; and it is not probable he 
had matured any particular exclusive plan. And yet it was 
necessary for him, to avoid the charge of a treasonable de- 
sign of severing the Union, to have some ostensible object 
in view to justify his conduct. 

He travelled into the western parts of the United States 
in 1806 and '06 ; and learnt more fully the state of feeling in 
the people, as well as the resources of that section of the 
country. His declarations were different to different char- 
acters, as to his ultimate designs. But it was generally 
Sretended, that his plan was to raise a forcb and invade 
[exico : and this perhaps was necessary, as a cover to a 
more dangerous purpose : that of setting up a separate gov- 
ernment in the west, and including the newly purchased 
territory of Louisiana. That country contained a hetero- 
geneous population, and great discontent prevailed; and 
there was a prospect, therefore, of forming a government 
separate and independent of the United States. But if this 
should not succeed, or not appear sufficiently feasible, it was 
necessary to have another object, and that the ostensible 
one, of passing- into Mexico, and giving no disturbance to 
the Union. How extensive the pTaa was, it is difiicult to 
.decide ; but many individuals in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Hew York, and other places, had knowledge of some plan 
of Mr. Burr in the western country and on the Mississippi, 
not generally known to the community. There was a mys- 
tery in his plans and conduct, which excited alarm, asid led 
many to fear that he had real treasonable designs. The 
President was early apprised of his proceedings, m part at 
least 1 and took measures for watching his movements, and 
of preventing any serious evils to the United States, if any 
such were intended. He wrote to the Gorernor of I 
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iana, and to the military commander of the United States 
troops in that quarter, to be on their guard against the plans 
of Mr, Burr, which might be ripe for execution before they 
vere aware of it. And yet Burr sometimes pretended to 
others that the President knew of his designs ; with a view, 
probably, however, to remove all suspicions of his projects. 
His associates also charged General Wilkinson, the military 
commander near New Orleans, in the service of the United 
States, with being privy to Burr's intentions. 

The various movements and preparations of Bnrr, cer- 
tainly indicated some unusual and improper enterprise ; and 
few believed, that he was getting up an expedition to invade 
Mexico. The act itself must have been seen to be improper, 
and not likely to succeed, if attempted, with the few men 
Burr could raise. It was more probable, that his real object 
was, under various plausible pretences, and professing to 
have other objects in view, to take possession of New Or- 
leans by force, if circumstances should be favorable, and 
there to collect a sufficient number of discontented and ad- 
venturous spirits to maintain himself in power against the 
arms of the United States ; which, at that distance, and in 
the hands of Mr. Jefferson, he supposed would not be very 
promptly or very decisively used to subdue him. 

Colonel Burr proceeded to the Ohio, in the latter part of 
1806, having before been in various parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi far south ; and there prevailed on several 
individuals of influence to join him, or to afford him their 
aid. He there collected military stores and provisions, and 
enlisted men to follow him down the river ; sometimes de- 
claring his intention of proceeding against Mexico ; and 
sometimes pretending he was authorized by the President 
to keep the Spaniards in order, who remained on the terri- 
tory, and, as was at one time conjectured, to act offensively 
against the inhabitants in the western parts of the United 
States. It was said that Colonel Burr had several thousand 
men engaged to accompany or to follow him, on due notice, 
while he went down the river, almost alone, and unattended. 

Such a man, it must be supposed, had a definite object in 
view, though probably disclosed to only a few chosen ones 
in whom he could confide. And there can be very little 
doubt that his design was to collect men and adherents, in 
small and separate parties, at or near New Orleans, and 
there take command, and declare himself independent of 
the government of the United States. Governor Claiborne 
he Old not fear ; and General Wilkinson he probably hoped 
vould come into his views, and assist in forming a new 
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goremment in ihe Ijouisiana teiritory. His .plans were 
early suspected, and many of his adherents and associates 
beCEune alarmed, and declined to support him. Some of his 
oorrespondents were arrested at New Orleans, and conveyed, 
by the military, to ' Washington for examination ; but his 
friends attempted to represent the affair as unimportant, and 
wholly disconnected with any treasonable project Thus 
situated, Mr. Burr made no further attempts to accomplish 
his plan, whatever it might have been ; but he was arrested, 
taken to Virginia, tried for treason, and acquitted. His 
leal designs were probably revealed to very few, who faith- 
fully kept his secrets. For nothing was proved to convict 
him legally of the charge alleged against him. In the 
opinion of some, who knew him, he Was as destitute of 
moral principles as Benedict Arnold. He had less of bold 
daring and nardihood ; but more talent for intrigue and 
concealment. His trial was before the Circuit Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Marshall presiding. It contin- 
ued several weeks ; and the Court exhibited great impar- 
tiality, as well as legal ability.* 

It is declared in the Ccaistitution, " that the importation 
of such persons as any of the States then existing might 
think proper to admit, should not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year eighteen hundred and eight." This 
declaration or provision had. reference to the importation of 
slaves from foreign States and countries ; so that there could 
justly be no act on the subject to take etfecl before that 
period. lu March, 1807, a law was passed to prevent such 
importation after the first day of January, 1808, There 
was no formidable opposition made to the passage of the 
law ; for it had generally been supposed, that after the period 
limited as above mentioned, such prohibition would l^ im- 
posed on the introduction of slaves from foreign countries. 
But a question has since been made, as to the precise mean- 
ing of the term migration, which is also used in the Consti- 
tution ; and restricted in the same manner as that of 
importation. It has sometimes been contended, that Con- 
gress had power to prohibit the migration of slaves from 
one State, which allows of their residence, into a State 
which does not permit of slavery, so as to be there subject 
to the treatment of slaves by tfieir owners ; and as they 
might legally be in the former State. The subject has been . 
already often pressed ; and a great and alarming excite- 
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ment produced ; good policy seems to require more moder- 
ation and forbearaDce in future. 

An Act was passed about this time, which assumed a 
principle, or power in the national goverutneDt, the cimsti- 
tutionality of which has been frequently since denied or 
questioned. This is the subject of internal improvements; 
and it has often been denied that Congress had a constitu- 
tional right to expend the public monies for such a purpose. 
Some have denied such a right in all cases; others nave 
admitted, that on great works of a national character and 
for the benefit of all the States, and especially, when re- 
lating to defence, expenditures might justly be incurred; 
while a few have doubted the right in all cases. This 
prevailing opinion seems to have been, that works, not con- 
fined in their advantages to a single State, but of general 
utility and adding to the general improvement and prosperity 
of the Union, may justly be undertaken at the expense of 
the nationat treasury. And the question usually has bee^, 
whether a plan, or a work projected, was of that nature. 
Canals near the sea, to facilitate tlie means of conveyance 
from one part of the Union to another, in time of war, am 
evidently important in a national view. The Act of Goa- 
giess at this time was for the survey, and preparing for 
travel, a pubUc road from the north bank in the Potomac, to 
the river Ohio, near Wheeling ; with a view to facilitate 
the intercourse between the country on and near the At- 
lantic, and the settlements in the vtuley of the Mississippi, 
and the northwestern territory. It wa^ chiefly in Nie 
State of Tirgiuia ; but it would not be for the exclusive 
benefit of the people of that Stale, but for those of the other 
States on the Atlantic, and for those in the western parts of 
the Union ; and would also render the public lands in the 
northwest fai more valuable. The poUtical friends qf ie 
administration which approved of the measure, have gen- 
erally, in all cases of a similar nature since, opposea Ilie 
ught of making appropriations for internal improvements. 
Toe road has proved to be of great public benefit to a large 
portion of the Union ; but the sum first voted was not tne 
one hundredth part of the amount afterwards granted to 
finish and repair the road. ' 

Jn 1807, Congress also jaade a law, for the punislmteot 
of all fmuds, which should be committed on tne National 
Bank. The penalty was not death, which, in fluropean 
govetnmeats is infiicled for such a.crime; but it was veay 
severe, rendering the persons convicted liable to several 
^ears imprisonment, and to a heavy fine, l^is was not 
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a party question. It vas approved hy all classes of citi- 
zens, and considered necessary for the security of individ- 
uals and the government. 

Negotiations had now been pursued for some time, for 
fonning a treaty between the United States and Eng- 
land, on the subject of neutral rights, which the British 
f[overnment was charged with having violated ; particu- 
arly in the seizure of American vessels trading to any 
country with which it was at war ; and in taking men by 
force from vessels of the United States, under the pretence 
of their being British subjects. These questions had long 
been agitated, and the claims set up by Great Britain were 
highly injurious to the commercial interests of the United 
Slates. Two Envoys were sent to London in 1906, to en- 
ter into negotiations relating to these important points. 
After much discussion and delay, a treaty was signed by 
the American and British ministers, and forwarded to the 
President early in 1807. But as there was no definite and 
explicit agreement, on the part of the British, to relinquish 
their claim of taking their own seamen wherever they 
might find them ; which the American Envoys had been 
instructed not to recognize, especially as to public vessels ; 
and as an article was appended to the treaty after signing, 
by- which the British government might require of the 
United States — in case of an invasion or blockage of Eng- 
land by the French, which was then threatened— a varia- 
tion from the stipulations of the treaty, favorable to Great 
Britain,* the President chose not to submit it to the Sen- 
ate. The additional article, however, it was said might be 
rejected or declined, without danger to the other parts of 
the treaty, which had been deliberately adopted by the 
ministers of both nations. And it was theretore believed 
that circumstances would not justify a rejection of the 
whole treaty. The article respecting the impressment of 
seamen, was modified and rendered less objectionable, by 
an agreement that the British ships of war should be for- 
bidden to take any men except English subjects ; and to 
do this not by violence or in such manner as to give of- 
fence. But the President considered the additional article, 
to which he would not in any sense assent, as furnishing 
an objection to the treaty itself; and he was also dissatis- 

* Hw utide raqoired, that the American goTenmwiil ibonld adopltlM 
•aiae rata toward* ona belligareat, {Eogtandt aa it had towacda tbe other, 
(^fVanet.) Or, in other WOTila, the Bntiah miniatera reaerved the right of 
teTaaias to ratih ■!>■ treatj, if Franca did not abandon iu (nnjnat} pretenaiona; 
or abodd tba tmiled BtalM aabmit to them. 
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fisd with the conduct of his ministers, in consenting to a 
treaty, which did not bind the British to relinqnish entirely 
their claim to search American vessels for their seamen. 
The abuses to which this claim gave occasion were nu- 
merous, and highly injurious, as well to merchant vessels 
as to public ships. For with the pretence of their being 
native British subjects on board of American vessels, they 
were all liable to be detained, and searched, and citizens 
of the United Slates taken from them and forced into the 
service of England. 

It was insisted by a portion of the people, that the Pres- 
ident ought to have laia the treaty before the Senate; and 
if they approved, to adopt it, as it was, or to propose some 
modification of it, as was done in the case of the treaty 
made with France in 1801. The American envoys had 
signed the treaty, and they were the political friends of the 
President ; and it was believed one more favorable to the 
United States could not be obtained; and that it was to be 

S referred to open war, or entire non-intercourse with Great 
iritain, for which some then contended as the best policy. 
A rejection of the treaty, it was feared, might lead to im- 
mediate hostilities ; and a system of non-intercourse would 
greatly diminish American commerce and navigation, and 
also provoke Great Britain to retaliate by increased depre- 
dations, under color of exercising her belligerent rights, 
as necessary to her own safety against the novel policy of 
Franco, her powerful rival and enemy. 

Another portion of the citizens fully justified the Presi- 
dent in his conduct on this occasion. They insisted that 
the advice of the Senate could not bind him, and ought not 
to prevail against his opinion. That it was a matter of 
' discretion and prerogative with him to submit it to the Sen- 
ate or not ; and that if in great doubt himself, he might lay 
the subject before that body, and if they advised to its 
adoption, to give it his consent, and place the responsibility 
on Uiem. This might have been the most prudent course; 
but if he was decidedly opposed to the treaty, as injurious 
and dishonorable, he ought, as chief magistrate, to have the 
power to withhold it. The adoption of the treaty, without 
the additional note or article, would have been more con- 
sistent with good policy, in a neutral government, as that 
of the United States then was ; and would have manifested 
a sincere desire to conciliate Great Britain, whose good will 
towards America was highly important. The rejection or 
suspension of the treaty with England had an unfavorable 
influence with the British government and their naval com- 
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manders. They thought Ihey saw in it an unwiUingness 
OD the part of the President to conciliate that nation, or to 

E reserve friendly relations he t ween the two countries. They 
ad long complained of partiality in the American govern- 
ment for France, and a readiness to submit to commercial 
obstiuctioQS and interruptions from the latier, which it de- 
nounced as unjust in the former. They had also some rea- 
son, perhaps, to complainof American commandersshipping 
British subjects, with a full knowledge or a suspicion of 
their being such. Had the British commanders gone no 
farther than to take the subjects of the king of England 
from merchant vessels lying in harbors, the practice might 
have been tolerated, rather than to risk hostilities with that 
nation, to the great injury of the American navigation. — 
But to allow the public ships of the United States to be 
searched, could not justly be expected of an independent 
nation. Nor were the people willing to subhiit to the great 
inconvenience of having even merchant vessels detained 
and searched on the high seas. The British minister at 
Washington asserted that French armed ships had forcibly 
taken men from American vessels, on the belief or pretences of 
their beingnaturalsubjectsof France ; and that nogreat com- 
plaint or excitement followed on such occurrence. And it 
was also expressly offered, by the British government, when 
it asserted a right to take their own subjects, where ever 
found, after requesting their surrender of the commander of 
the vessel to which they then belonged, that their ships of 
war ^ould give up any American citizens on board, on re- 
quest and proof that they were such. One point of dispute 
on this subject was, that native British subjects, being nat- 
urahzed by the laws of the United States, were considered 
Americans by the federal government, as fully as if they 
had been born within the United States ; while the doctrine 
of die English administration was, and long had been, that 
its native citizens could not expatriate themselves, so as not 
to be obliged to serve in defence of their own country. And 
the time was one of great danger to England, when it was 
threatened with invasion by a powerful neighboring nation, 
and its ancient maritime rights and claims expressly im- 
punied. 

While negotiations were pending in England, between 
that government and the United Slates, on the subject of 
impressing seamen, by the British commanders, from Aiher- 
ican vessels, an unhappy and unexpected event occurred 
which excited direct and uncommon attention to this vexed 
question, and produced strong feelings of indignation in the 
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people throuKhout the Union. The Chesapeake, an Ameri- 
can frinite of forty-four guns, sailed from the port of Norfolk 
under C&ptain Bairorv ; el few hours after leaving the harbor 
VBS hailed by en English frigate of about the same size 
and number of gims — and a boat sent with an officer and 
several men to the Chesapeake, demanding or requesting 
that three of the crew might be delivered them bv Captain 
Barron, as they were native British subjects, and declared 
also to have deserted from a British ship of war lying in or 
near the harbor of Norfolk. Captain Barron said hebad no men 
on board of that description, and that they were all, as he 
felt assured, Americans— adding that his men could not be 
mustered but by his own order, and he should not permit any 
search to be made. On the return of the boat to the British 
frigate, she proceeded with all possible dispatch towards the 
Chesapeake ; and when sufficiently near, fired a gun ; but 
it was not regarded by Captain Barron ; at lea^t no return 
of shot was given. He was in suspense, aa to the mean- 
ing and object of the British commander ; hia men were 
also employed in clearing the deck and stowing away arti- 
cles on deck, having but a few hours before put to sea. A 
full broadside was then poured into the Chesapeake by the 
British frigate, which did great damage to the hull Emd spars 
and rigging of the frigate ; and killed and wbunded several 
men. Captain Barron, considering his ship not prepared 
for battle, nor decided, perhaps, whatcourseit washisduty 
to pursue, in such an unexpected emergency, ccmchided to 
make no resistance, and surrendered his ship as a prize to 
the British frigate. The British captain then again sent 
his boat with an officer and men and took the three men — 
whom he alleged to be British subjects, and deserters, a short 
time before, from a British piiblic ship of war — but declined 
to keep possession of the Chesapeake, which returned to 
Norfolk m a shattered condition. 

This was considered a gre«t outrage, even if the facts 
were as stated by the British commander ; and was a 
proper Enibject for negotiation to provide a remedy for such 
evihJ. But the British officer asserted, that it was known 
before the Chesapeake sailedj that she had British seamen 
on board, wlio were deserters ; and that on proper applica- 
tion, they were refused to be given up when demanded. 
Captain Barron declared he had enlisted no such men for 
his ship, and was ignorant that any of that description had 
been enlisted by others, or was on board his vessel. The 
attack of the British was certainly unjustifiable ; and yet it 
was generally believed that due care bad not beoi given to 
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avoid receiving British seamen on board American vessels ; 
and particularly in the case of the Chesapeake at the time. 
The British government disavowed the act, when it re- 
ceived intelligence of it; and no orders justifying such 
conduct had been explicitly given. And yet the king and 
his ministers had long contended for the principle, which 
seemed to lead to such a result. For they claimed a right 
to take their own native subjects at all times and in all 
places. But they also declared a disposition to guard against 
the abuses of the practice, by forbidding their naval com- 
manders to take any by force, not fully known or proved to 
be Englishmen; and (hey were willing lo forbear the exer- 
cise of the right which they claimed, so far as not to search, 
by force, a public ship of the United States; but only to 
demand the surrender of the men claimed ; and to represent 
the case, when referred, to their government And, at the 
same lime, were ready to stipulate that their own. vessels 
might be searched, when in harbors, by American com- 
manders, for citizens of the United States. This was the 
. greatest difficulty which occurred in the negotiations 
pursued during that year, between the federal government 
and the British administration. Another subject, attended 
with great difficulty, was that of the rights of neutrals; 
which most acknowledged had been often disregarded and 
violated, both by England and France, during the war of 
several years then existing. Each government, in its turn, 
had repeatedly issued orders, operating to the intermpttoa 
and injury of American commerce ; by assuming new prin- 
ciples, or extending former usage, in blockades : forbidding 
a neutral vessel to enter the port of its enemy, even with 
provisions and goods not usually considered contraband. 
And a whole country was declared in a state of blockade, 
when only one or two armed vessels were to be found on a 
very long coast. 

A meeting of Congress was summoned by the President 
in October, 1807, several weeks earlier than the usual time 
of the fall session ; and a reference to his public message 
communicated on that occasion, will, in a good measure, 
show the great subjects then demanding the consideration 
of the national legislature, as well as his own views of the 
most important events which had occurred after their pre- 
vious meeting. 

" The many injuries and depredations committed on our 
commerce and navigation on the high seas, for years past, 
the successive innovations on those principles of public law, 
which have been established by the reason and usage of 
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nations, as the rule of their intercourse, and the umpireand 
security of their righls and peace, and all the circumstances 
vhich induced the extraordinary mission to England, are 
already known to you. The instructions given to our min- 
isters were framed in the sinccrest spirit of amity and mod- 
eration. They proposed arrangementswhichraightembraco 
and settle all the points in ditference between us, which 
might bring us to a mutual understanding on our neu- 
tral and national rights, and provide for a commercial 
intercourse on conditions of equality. After long and fruit- 
less endeavors to effect the purpose of their mission, they 
concluded to sign such a treaty as could be obtained, and 
to send it for consideration; candidly declaring to the other 
negotiators that they were acting against their instructions ; 
and that their government therefore could not be pledged 
for its ratification. 

" Some of the articles proposed might have been 
on a principle of compromise ; but others were t( 
disadvantageous, and no sufficient provision ^ 
against the principal source of the irritations and 
which were constantly endangering the peace o 
nations. The question, therefore, whether a treat 
be accepted in that form, could have admitted but of one 
decision, even had no declaration of the other party impaired 
our confidence in it. Still anxious not to close the door 
against friendly adjustment, new modifications were framed, 
and further concessions authorized, than could before have 
been supposed necessary ; and otir ministers were instructed 
to resume their negotiations on those grounds. 

" On this new reference to amicable discussion, we were 
reposing in confidence, when, on the 23d of June last, by a 
formal order from a British admiral, the frigate Chesapeake, 
leaving her port for a distant service, was attacked by one 
of those vessels, which had been lying in our harbors, under 
the indulgencies of hospitality, was disabled from proceed- 
ing, had several of her crew killed, and four taken away. 
On this outrage no commentaries are necessary. Its charac- 
ter has been pronounced, by the indignant voice of our cit- 
izens, with an emphasis and unanimity never exceeded. 
I immediately, by proclamation, interdicted our harbors and 
waters to all British armed vessels ; forbade intercourse 
with them; and, uncertain how far hostilities were intended, 
the town of Norfolk indeed being threatened with immedi- 
ate attack, a sufficient force was ordered for the protection 
of that place ; and such other preparations commenced and 
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pursued as the prospect rendered proper. An armed vessel 
of the United States was dispatched, with instructions to 
our ministers at Liondon, to call on that government for the 
satisfaction and security required by the outrage. A 
short interval otight now to bring an answer ; which shall 
be commuQtcated to you as soon as received : then also, or 
as soon after as the public interests shall be found to admit, 
the unratified treaty and proceedings relative to it, shall be 
made known to you. 

" The aggression thus begun, has been continued, on (he 
part of the British commanders, by remaining within our wa- 
ters, in defiance of the authority of the country, by habit- 
ual violations of its jurisdiction, and at length by putting 
to death one of the persons whom they had forcibly taken 
from the Chesapeake. These aggressions necessarily led 
to the policy, either for never admitting an armed vessel 
into our harbors, or of maintaining, in every harbor such 
an armed force as may constrain obedience to the laws, 
and protect the lives and property of oni citizens against 
their armed guests. But the expense of such a standing 
force, and its inconsistence with our principles, dispense. • 
with those courtesies which would necessarily call for it; 
and leave us equally free to exclude the navy, as we 4o 
the army of a foreign ^wer from entering our limits. 

" To former viotations of maritime rights, another is 
now added of very extensive effect. The govenuuent of 
that nation has issued an order interdicting all (xade, by 
neutrals, between ports not in amity with tSem, and being 
now at war with nearly every nation on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seas, our vessels are required to sacri£ce 
their cargoes at the first port they touch, or to return home 
without the benefit of going to any other market Under 
this new law of the ocean, our Made on the Mediterranean, 
has been swept away by seizures and condemnations, and 
that in other seas, is threatened with the same fate. 

"Our differences with Spain, remain still unsettled, no 
measures having been taken, on. her part, since my last 
communications to Congress, to bring tliem to a close. 
But under a state of things, which may favor laconaider- 
ation, they have been recenlJy pressed ; and an expecta- 
tion is entertained that they may now be brought to an 
issue of some sort. With their subjects on our boideis, no 
new colUsions have taken place, nor seeou immediately to 
be apprehended." 

Reference was also made, in this public message of the 
President, to the alleged conspiracy of Aaron Burr against 
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the peace and iaX^nty of the Union, in the . following; 
terms : — 

" I informed Congress, at their last session, of the entei- 
priae against the pubUc peace, w)iich was beUeved to be 
m preparation by Aaron Burr and his associates; of the 
measures taken to defeat them, and to bring the offenders 
to justice. Theii enterprises were happily defeated by the 
patriotic efforts of the militia, whererer called into action, 
m promptly arranging the difficulties on the Sabine river, re- 
pairing to those arising on the Mississippi, and dissipating, 
before their explosion, plots engendered there. 1 shall 
think it my duty to lay liefore you the proceedings and the 
evidence publicly exhibited, on the arraignment of the prin- 
cipal offenders before the District Court of Virginia ; thsd 
you may be enabled to judge; whether the defect was in 
the teatimony, in the law, or in the adminislraium of the 
law ; and wherever it shall be found, the legislature alone 
can apply or originate the remedy. The framers of the 
Constitution certainly supposed they had guarded, as well 
ttie government against destruction by treason, as the citi- 
zens against oppression, on pretence of it: and if these 
ends are not attained,'il is oi importance to inquire, by 
what means they may be more effectually guarded."* 

It was also stated by the President in his message, that 
the finances of the government were in a prosperous con- 
dition ; four millioDs of the public debt having been paid 
during the year past, besides meeting the current expenses 
of the civil list, and the expenditures for several pubbc 
works authorized by Congress at the preceding session. 
The general spirit and tone of this message of the Presi- 
dent, and most of the measures he had adopted or recom- 
mended, were highly approved and commended through 
the country. The resentment expressed of the attack made 
by one of the British navy on aa American frigate, was no 
greater than most of the citizens felt on the occasion. And 
his declining to lay the treaty with England before the 
Senate, with the great objections which might justly be 
made lo it ; especially, aa it appeared, he had given new 
instructions to his ministers, to resume negotiations and to 
accede to some modifications of the articles most objection- 
able, with a view to preserve peace between the two na- 

* If Mr. Jaffenoa wu too prodsnt poblidjr b> diMpprove of the eondnet 
of Jodgo UuihaJl, at the tiul of Colonol Burr for ticaMU, he fully eipnHed 
hia opinion in letlen to hii mtimaitB fiiendi, in which he charged lbs chief 
joitice with partiolitj for Bair, and intLmated that bja deciaion wai awiu 1» 
political prejudice* agiinat the admiiuitntioa. 
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tions; was generally justified by the people. Complaints 
-were, indeed, slill made by a portion of the citizens, that 
die administration was more sensitire under any violations 
of neutral rights, or exeicise of arbitraiy power, in im- 
pressments, when committed by British commanders, than 
in similar cases, where the French were the authors. It 
was also believed to be impolitic to insist on the British re- 
linquishing altogether the practice of searching on board of 
neutral ships for their own seamen, who had deserted ; and 
that, if open hostilities followed the non-agreement on this 
subject, great blame must attach to the President who re- 
fused to accept a treaty, without adjusting this point of 
dispute to his entire wishes. This excluding all British 
public vessels from the harbors and waters of the United 
States, by proclamation — instead of confining the exclusion * 
to the ship, or squadron, by which the attack was ordered 
and made ; and before the British government had time to 
disavow the act ; was also deemed to be indicative of a dis- 
position to widen the broach between the two governments. 

It was said, that it would have been more dignified, 
as well as more prudent, to have waited to learn what 
«xplaiiation the British rulers would offer in the unfortu- 
nate occurrence. The decrees of the French govemment, 
relating to neutral commerce, by which citizens of. the 
United States were deeply aud injuriously affected, were 
said also to be equally a departure from, and therefore an 
interjMlation of the laws of nations, as the orders of the 
British ; and that far less remonstrance had been made by 
the federal govenmient against the one than against the 
other. It was also observed, that the President should 
have given strict orders to the commanders of the United 
States vessels, not to harbor deserters from the British ser- 
vice, nor to enlist seamen who were known to be native 
flubjecbs of that kingdom. The charge against the Presi- 
dent, was in substance, that there was not that spirit of 
leal impartiality displayed, which was proper for the gov- 
emment of a neutral nation, in the diplomatic intercourse 
with the two great European belligerents. The extent or 
degree of partiality for one nation, if it existed at all, would 
not be susceptible of accurate statement or description. 

The occlusion of the ports and harbors of the United 
States against all British ships of war, before the conduct 
of the English govemment was known in reference to the 
recent attack, served to create an obstacle in the way of a 
speedy and amicable adjustment on that subject. For 
though the British ministry promptly declared the act un- 
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sutfiorixed, aod appointed a special Envoy to the United 
States to make suitable explanations, when the proclama- 
tion of the President was known, it produced an unfavor- 
able eSect; and they said no amends or explanations were 
necessary, as the federal gorernment baa punished the 
improper act, by excluding the British ships of war from 
their harbors, without a reasonable suspension of a retail' 
atittg measure for the injury committed. Whether thi« 
plea for declining the offer of ai; apology or disavowal, was 
sufficient, there were different opinions expressed ; and the 
circUmstwioe proved a fruitful source of diplomatic corres- 
pondence. 

The allusion in the message to the trial of Aaron Burr 
and others, cbaTf;ed with treason against the United States, 
and with a design to divide the Union, was considered ex- 
ceptionable by impartial jurists, and by the sincere friends 
of the Constitution ; as ^ey believed they saw in it a dis- 
position to lessen the dignity and to unaennine the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary department. The suggestion in 
the message might have been taken as a recommendation 
to amend the law, on the subject of treason, and to make 
it more strict and severe : but, on a natural construction 
the implication evidently was, that the judges had not 
done meir duty, and diat their conduct was deserving 
investigation. The President was known to have ex- 
pressed views on other occasions unfavorable to the inde- 
pendence of the judicial departm^it : and his sentiments 
relating to the subject were closely observed ; perhaps an 
unfounded suspiciim was indulged as to his real views of 
the correctness of the judges' conduct. Great impartiahty 
was shown by them at the trial ; and dangerous and trea- 
sonable as the plans of Burr might have been, he could not 
have been justly convicted without sufficient legal evi- 
dence. The law is too sacred to be made to swerve from a 
direct course in times of party excitement, or to favor the 
wishes of those high in power; and should be administered 
by fixed rules and principles, certain and uodeviating as 
the laws of nature. 

The principles avowed and the conduct pursued both by 
the British and French governments, at this period, were 
BO injurious to the commerce and navigation of neutrals, 
especially as affecting the United States, that there was 
just reason for the President and Congress to complain 
against each of these belligerents : and to adopt measures 
01 prevention or redress. Each of these governments had 
Bometime acted on principles, not geDerally admitted to be 
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correct by nentral nations; or had extended the BppHcation 
of former rules, in such cases, to an extreme, which went 
to annihilate all neutral rights, and to render a nation, at 
peace and pursuing its lawful commerce, liahle to constant 
depredations and losses. Not only were the vessels of 
neutral nations made liable to seizure for attempting to en- 
ter a blockaded port, or for conveying articles commonly 
considered contraband in time of war ; but a whole coun- 
try was pretended to be in a state of blockade, when no 
vessels of war were near ; and all provisions were declared 
contraband, as well as munitions of war, and naval stives. 
France and England had alike offended against the rights 
of neutrals in these respects.* And the navigation of the 
United States was almost swept from the ocean by such 
arbitrary proceedings of the belligerent nations of Europe. 
There seemed to be no prospect of safety, but in abandon- 
ing all commercial enterprise. And some individaals in 
the federal government, at the time, and the President and 
Secretary of State, were supposed also to be in favor of 
such a policy ; and to prefer non-intercourse, and embar- 
goes for a long period, as the most sure and effectual rem- 
edy. But the people of those States, which were exten- 
sively eng:aged in commerce, were desirous of negotiating 
on the subject, in the hope of preventing a state of actual 
war, and of maintaining their maritime right& 

While the President and his ministers adhered lo their 
demands, on the subject of impressments and the commer- 
cial rights of neutrals, and there were no indications 
that England or France would withdraw their high preten- 
sions, or cease to commit depredations on the citizens of 
the United States, the apprehensions of war prevailed ; 
and yet little was done by government for the defence of 
the country. A few more gunboats were ordered to be 
built; but these could only afford very limited means of 

* The decree of Bnon^nite, dated bI Berlin, in October, 1806, wu u 
great an inlMpohtion of the Uwa of nation*, b> anj order of tbe British govem- 
ment, of nluch the Preaideul bad eomplained. It declared, " the Britfah 
Muida in a Mate of blockade, and interdicted all intsrcoone with them; and 
all tmmIi finm England, or bar porti, entering the port* of France, oi of her 
allies, ware forfeited. And in December fallowing, another decree wai pro- 
mnlgatad bj the Emperor, from Milui, declaring all nentral veagels, which nad 
been aearched or nailed hj the Brituh, dtnationalixtd, and made lanfnl priieai 
and tviteratii^ tbe Ibrtner dedaration, that the Biiliih ialanda were to be 
coaaidered blockaded both by aaa and land. Tn November, I80T, the British 
otden of conncil irere iuned, (or received,) profeBaedl; in retaliation of the 
French decreea. Similar orden, however, though leu aevere and injoriooa, 
bad b«ea adapted bj the Btitiah govenunanL 
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defence, and that in a few situatkma. The principal iear 
vas a war wilh England, as it would prove highly disas- 
trous to the interests of the United States. That govero- 
ment, however, had declared its purpose to guard against 
abuses under their system of searching neutral vessels for 
their own suhjects ; and had promptly sent an Envoy to 
the United States, to tender reparatioa for the attack on the 
Chesapeake. But a new difficulty arose in the way of a 
speedy settlement of this unfortimate event. The procla- 
mation of the President, interdicting the harbors of the 
United Stated to all public British ships, and its continu- 
ance, after the appointment of a special minister to offer 
explanations for the single act of violence committed, was 
alleged as an excuse for not giving such explanations. 
And the arrival of an Envoy for a pacific purpose, in thia 
state of the question, served to present new obstacles to a 
friendly adjustment, rather than to ensure it. 

in this state of affairs with foreign nations, and with the 
prospect it suggested, the President was induced, in De- 
cember, 1807, to recommend an embai^o ; which was 
immediately approved and ordered by Congress. The 
principal design of the President, in this measure, appears 
to have been the safety of American vessels and properly : 
while he believed it would operate, in some measure, as a 
non-intercourse with France and England ; and thus in- 
' jure those nations more, perhaps, than open hostilities. 
The measure was considered expedient by the majority of 
the people ; while a large portion believed it would prove 
unavailing in its influence, to lead the British ministry to 
a disposition for a more favorable adjustment of the exist- 
ing dispute : and many were wholly opposed to an em- 
bargo, as imposed by this Act ; inasmuch as there was no 
provision for limiting it to a certain period. An embargo 
had been laid by the old Congress, early in the war of the 
revolution ; and again, in 1784, under the presidency of 
Washington ; but these were limited to thirty or sixty 
days, But Uia present Act, for this measure,' was indefi- 
nite as to the term of its operation ; and it could not be 
withdrawn, even by a major vote of Congress, if the Presi- 
dent should not approve of it. If it were intended as a 
measure of atmoyance and injury to a foreign nation, it 
was putting it in the power of the President to make war; 
and if it were designed chieily as a means of safety, it was 
said, the merchants were the best judges, as to the risk 
and the dangers. A neutral i»osition was evidently favor- 
able to the interests of the nation ; and had tbe design of 
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the embargo been to prevent war, and ta preserTe the ben- 
efits of neutrality to the United States, it would have been 
borne without complaint. But to withdraw entirely from 
the ocean, was not the way to ensure prosperity, nor (o 
gain the respect of other nations. And there was too much 
reason to believe, that the measure had been rerommended 
and adopted, at the secret instance of the French Emperor, 
who souglit to destroy or to limit the commercial business 
of his rival. Great Britain; and who insisted on the co- 
operation of the United States, directly, or indirectly, in his 
plans to subjugate his natural and powerful enemy. 

The papers communicated to Congress, when the em- 
bargo was recommended, did not prove the measure to be 
necessary ; and those kept back, as it was at the time sup- 
posed some were, and afterwards was admitted to be a 
fact, only confirmed the belief, that it was at (he deeire or 
with the approbation of the Emperor of France, that the 
embargo Act was then adopted. The letters of the Amer- 
ican Envoys in Paris, afterwards published, stated various 
conversations and facts, which showed that the Emperoi 
expected an embargo would be laid by the American gov- 
ernment, and that it would meet bis approbation ; though 
he might have been better pleased if the United States had 
declared war against England.* 

The conduct both of England and France, at this time, 
as it had been for two years previously, was very injuri- 
ous to American commerce ; for most of the vessels of the 
United States, bound to either of those countries, were seized 
by armed ships of the other nation. And the dangers to 
navigation were great and extensive : But it was the opin- 
ion of men entitled to respect and confidence for their good 

■ Hie Emperor had uid, there ahoald be no neutrals: tfait the Uirit*d 
Sttlei (bonld be decided friendi, or ha mnit trrsl tlieiii u enemiei. Aod be 
pradictad in Oclober, that tn embargo wonld be laid in America) irhkb w*B 
impoied bj CoDgreu, in December aSlei. The Preaident nsed the follow- 
ing lauguagB in a conlidentiBl letter to hii minuter in Parii, October, IB08, 
" DDOiiapaTta doei not wiah ua to p> to war with Engtand ; luiowing wa hava 
not ahipt infficient to ctiry on ancb a war. And to Bnbmit to pay ^wland tba 
Uibole on our commerce, which ihe damjuid* bj bar ordm b Miinoil, would 
be to aid her in die war agaiiut France, and wvuld givt tilt Emptror jiul 
ground to dtclare uur on ut." The spirit of the Emperor waa ao aaanminf 
and deipotic, at tbia period, that be a reported to haTO said — " The Amaticaaa 
ODcbt to tear op their Act of iDdependenee, and to bacome again, aa beiars 
their ReTolntion, the aubjeota of l^landi or to take inEh meaanraa aa that 
their commerce ahould Dot be tariffitd (laied) bj the English." And thia 
langDBge he need, becauae the United Stalea would not declare war agaioat 
England, aa he deairad; but was diaposed to settle difficnitiea with that nalian 
li J nagotiatioiia tuid a trMtjr. 
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judgment, that negottections conducted in a proper spirit, 
vould have prevented the difficulties and evils which oc- 
curred to the United States ; and that more decision and 
firmness would have prevented war and preserved com- 
mercial prosperity. In France, the American Envoys 
spoke with far more independence and propriety, than their 
instructions from the President could have inspired ; and 
they even expressed surprise that some resentment wag 
not manifested by the federal administration. They could 
not believe, that the terms dictated by the Emperor would 
be received with so much readiness by the chief magistrate 
of a great republic And the American ministers in Eng- 
land expressly declared, that a treaty mi^ht have been 
made with that government, which if not m all respects 
such as was desired, ought be accepted, without injury or 
di^onor to the United States. But the President expressed 
an opinion in favor of an embargo ; and his wishes were 
th^i a law to the majority of Congress. What were his 
secret views can only be matter of conjecture, from the 
events of the time. He, however, declared it to be a meas- 
ure of coercion, and not directly of war, towards Great 
Britain, whose conduct he deemed most unjust, while 
many of the people viewed the measures of France equally 
arbitrary and improper. War has usually been consid- 
ered a peculiar measure of coercion ; but the President 
made a distinction between open and declared hostilities, 
and other measures designed to compd the governmertt of 
England to accede to the terms proposed by the United 
States. 

The British Envoy, appointed to offer reparation, or to 
make explanation and apology, for the attack on the Ches- 
apeake, arrived at Washington, in December; and soon 
after the embargo Act had been adopted by Congress. He 
had been sometime expected ; and the object of his missicui 
was well understood. Whether the embargo was hastened, 
with an expectation that he might offer to make reparatiou 
or apology for that injury, of which prudence would re- 
quire the acceptance, could not be fully decided. But such 
an opinion was entertained by a large oortion of the citi- 
zens. And though the Pr^ldent had aeclared his desire 
to avoid war wita England, and had made efforts at nego- 
ttaticm to prevent such a calamity, the various acts of sub- 
mission to French usurpation, and a tenacious adherence 
to particular terms of peace with EIngland, to which it was 
known, that nation would not consent, gave strength to 
the belief, that he was not very anxious to avoid hostilities ; 
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or vould prefer war with Great Britain to the resentment 
of the rulers of France. The ostensible reason for the 
embargo, however, was the arbitrary decrees and the inju- 
rious practice both of England and France, and the only 
way tor saving commercial property from the grasp of 
eadi: for it might be said with much truth, that those 
two belligerent nations had been long waging a maritime 
war with the United States. 

It was expected, that a discussion would take place 
without delay, with the new British Envoy, respecting the 
special object of his mission ; and that it would soon be 
known, whether the explanation and reparation offered 
would be accepted, or the dispute with England, on that 
and other subjects, would issue in open war. But there 
was an unaccountable delay in conducting the negotiation ; 
uid it afterwards appeared, that various obstacles were pre- 
sented by the President to an early commencement of cor- 
Tespondence on this subject ; such as a desire to bear again 
from the American Envoy in England, end the feeble health 
of the Secretary of State, whom he wished to conduct it. 

When the corre^Mudence between the Secretary and 
the British Ambassador, at the call of the House of 
Representatives, was published, sometime after, it ap- 
peared, that the special Envoy from England had been 
rery urgent to adjust the afiair of the Chesapeake ; and 
had declared his authority to oSei what his government 
considered an honorable reparation, as well as a disavowal 
of the act ; with an assurance that an agreement be made 
not to search the public armed vessels of the United Slates 
for their seamen. And he also made it known to the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State, at an early day, that he was 
instructed to treat solely on this act, and without reference 
to any otiier matter in dispute between the two natkms. 
But the President saw lit to decline treating on this single 
subject, and to introduce several other topics to be con- 
nected with it, and settled at the same time. The British 
Envoy replied, that his instructions did not permit him to 
connect any other subject with this case ; and declined all 
further eonespondence, except a general reference to fcvmer 
difficulties, in answer to a long note of Mr. Uadison, the 
Secretary of State, in order to show, that in his opmion 
tiiose difficulties might be easily removed, if there was a 
•incere desire to remove or adjust them, and that his gov- 
ernment did not consider them just causes of war. As in 
many other eases of a public nature, and especially those 
lelatiDg to ttie condoct of the &deral adminiatratioD with 
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respect to the policy both of England and France, at that 
period, there were different opinions expressed, as to the 
propriety of the course pursued by the President And 
perhaps there were too strong party feelings existing, to 
secure or call fordi an expression of sentiments entirely 
impartial end just. 

As there was some provocation given, by enlisting and 
refusing to give up British seamen, and even British de- 
serters, which was the occasion and pretext for the rash 
and violent act of the British commander, as it was sup- 
posed to be unauthorized by his government ; and a« the 
Brtti^ cabinet promptly disavowed and regretted it, and 
immediately sent a special ambassador to make an apology 
and reparation for it, it was the general opinion of the 
people, that the unhappy affair should be settled at once, 
if toe explanation tendered was proper, and not' be embar- 
rassed or delayed by a reference to other subjects. And 
some believed, that a wish to please the Emperor of France, 
or to avert his displeasure, who had said, " that the Amer- 
ican government could not submit to the British conduct, 
bat would declare war against that nation," had an tnflu- 
•nce in leading to the course pursued by the President. 

The language and conduct of the Emperor, at this period, 
manifested such an interference with the measures of the 
United States, as to justify the prevailing opinion, that 
great firmness was necessary in resistinghis unjust claims; 
and diat, when this was not manifested, there must be an 
improper fear of his displeasure, or an equally improper de- 
sire for his favor and friendship. The course of the admin- 
istration at this time was not generally considered to be 
strictly impartial. The letters received irom the American 
Envoys, both in France and in England, were long kept 
from Ckmgress ; and afterwards only partially communi- 
cated , and several of these required to be returned to the 
Preradent, without being made public. Some of those citi- 
zens who had been the warm political friends of the admin- 
istration, were dissatisfied with this conduct. And when 
the letters, permitted to be laid before the people through 
the press, some months after, were read, it appeared, that 
the British government was really desirous of maintaining 
peace with the United States, and of making some sacrifices 
to prevent a war; while the spirit of the French Emperor 
indicated little respect for the government, and little regard 
ioi the interests of America ; especially, if his object could 
21 
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be obtained, of inflictiag the greater injmy oa the comiOBr- 
cial and naval power ofEngland.* 

The conduct of the Emperor was considered, by a great 
portion of the people, alike unjust and dishonorable. De- 
crees of an injurious tendency to neutral commerce, when 
remonstrated against by the American Envoy, were de- 
clared not to be in force towards the citizens of tbe United 
States ; and yet, in several instances, within a year from 
such assurances, they were put in execution, eyen on the 
cargoes of vessels driven into France by stress of weather, 
or wrecked on its coasts. And the allies, or the vassal^ of 
France were required by the Emperor to conduct in a sim- 
ilar manner towards American vessels and property. And 
it was justly deemed dishonorable either to, antedate a de- 
cree, or to pass it in secret, and afterwards to claim the 
benefit of having issued it at an earlier period than its pub- 
UcatiotL 
When the people were possessed of these facts, they be- 
. came still more dissatisfied with the embai^o. Grievous and 
restrictive as the measure was, it would have been borne with 
patriotic patience, had it been supposed necessary to vindi- 
cate and preserve the rights of the nation ; but when it was 
believed it had been adopted in conformity to the views of 
a foreign power, the complaints increased ; and some of tbe 
members of Congress, who at first supported the measure, 
on the recommendation of the President, were desirous of 
repealing it. The majority, however, were in favor of con- 
tinuing It ; and additioual acts were soon after passed by 
Congress, rendering its provisions more strict and more o^ 
pressive. The coasting vessels, and even the fishermen, 
on or near the ooasts, were subjected to severe restrictions 
in their business, and required to give large bonds, on 
leaving a port, under the pretence of their having intei- 
course witn British ports or vessels. And when, some 
months after, as the opposition to the embargo increased, 
the act was suspended, or withdrawn by the President, as 
he had been authorized by Congress, in April, 1808, on tbe 
repeat of the orders of the belligerents affecting neutral 

* Mr. AntutroDg, tbe Americu Eutoj al tbe Conit of Fnmm, wrota to 
Ike Freiidslit, in JaoBlry, ISOS, " Hut the Emperor conaidered wkt u Ibn 
■rirtin g betwBeD the United States Hud Great Britain ; and that he conaidered it 

M declared, on the poblication of the Britiih ordera in council, of Novembai, 
180T ; which, thongh jnst came of coaiplainl by the federa] goTemment, were 
Kali]' reloliatoTy of the preTiona French decrees, and not more arbitrary and 
dBDgerau. No good apology can be offered far theae orders, bnt it wu nii, 
tbay Here leai injorjoiu to ueatrala, tban tboae istned bj Ctomwell, IMS. 
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commerce, and a system of Don-intercourse with Europewi 
nations was adopted, the embarrassments and hindrances 
to foreign trade were equa4Iy injurious ; aild the dissatis^ 
faction with the policy of the administration continued un- 
abated. Still, the majority of the people expressed their 
confidence in the wisdom of the President ana his cabinet, 
and believed their views favorable to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the nation, with a proper spirit of opposition 
to the claims and orders of Great Britain, affecting; the 
maritime interests of the United States. The poUcy already 
adoptml and pursued for two or three years, wa3 therefore con- 
tinued j — the conduct of both England and France foeing in- 
jurious to neutral rights, and great deviations from the law 
of nations as generally admitted ; — ^till it issued in a war 
with the former nation ; which was prosecuted till the other 
met with great reverses, and became less formidable to neu- 
tral nations. The course of the American government was 
evidently surrounded with difficulties ; and it was not on 
easy task to satisfy all pacties ; but the opinion prevailed 
to a great extent, that, by strict impartiality and firmness, 
tmited with a spirit of moderation, the difficulties might 
have been prevented, or removed ; and war wholly averted. 

It was often interrogated, at this period, what would 
have been the state of the country, if the policy which dic- 
tated a long embargo and non-importation and ncm-inter- 
course then pursued, had been adopted in 1794, when equal 
difficulttea existed with England. An embargo was, indeed, 
then laid for a limited and very short period ; not however ai 
a measure of coercion, but of protection ; and a tu>n4mpor- 
tation was also then proposed, but rejected. And by nego* 
ttation, in a truly friendly spirit, with a character of firm- 
ness and impartiality in the administration, peace was pre- 
served, indemnity made for maritime wrongs and depreda- 
tions ; and commercial prosperity fully restored. 

Some mwsures of defence were adopted during the ses- 
sion of Congress, which began in October, 1807, but not 
till the spring of 1808. For the measure of the embargo, 
with subsequent attempts to repeal or modify Ae act, and 
additional laws to enforce it, long occupied the time of the 
national legislature. The President was authorized to 
cause several fortifications on the seacoast to be repaired or 
completed ; and to have others erected, as he might judge 
necessary for the defence o£ the harbors and the vessels 
therein. Provision was also made for building and man- 
ning a hiTge number of gunboats for the same purpose. 
Two years be&De, the President was authodzed to employ 
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gunboats, add two hundred and fift^ thoussod dollars ap- 
propriate for that object — an additional sum was now 
voted to increase these means of protection and defence— an 
act was also passed for rating eight additional regiments c^ 
regular troops ; for detaching one hundred thousand of the 
multia to be apportioned, by the President, among the 
several States ; and for arming the whole body, of the mi- 
litia in the United States. The law of Congress, passed in 
Uarch, 1805, for the preservation of peace in the poru and 
harbors of the United States, was, at this session, ordered 
to be continued for two years. This act hod reference to 
treason, felony, or misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, by persons b&> 
longing to foreign armed vessels ; and " in order to prevent 
insults to the authority of the laws, by which the peace of 
the United States with foreign nations might be endangered, 
the President was empowered to interdict, at his pleasure, 
the entrance of the harbors and waters under the jurisdicr 
tion of the United States, to all armed vessels belonging to 
any foreign nation, and by force to repel and remove tfaem 
from the same, except when driven in by the dangers of 
the sea, or other distress." 

The prosecutions, on account of the alleged treasonable 
plan of Aaron Burr, had now subsided ; although he and 
some of his associates were complained of before a court in 
Ohio, after his acquittal in Virginia, by the Circuit Court of 
the United States ; but one of the Senators in Ccmgress from 
the Stale of Ohio, John Smith, was suspected of being 
privy to, and aiding in the project; and a charge was 
brought against him in the Senate, with a view, among 
some of the members, to his expulsion from his seat in the 
national legislature. Smith had been indicted by a grand 
jury in Virginia, in August, for treason, and a misdemean- 
or ; but no conviction was had, and the case was discon- 
tmaed or postponed. In November, 1807, a committee of 
the Senate was appointed, composed of seven members, 
to consider "whetherit were compatible with the honor and 
privileges of tiiat body, that he should be permitted any 
longer to hold his seat as a Senator." A report was made 
the last of Dec^nber, and a resolution offered by the com- 
mittee, declaring, " that, by his participation in the conspl- 
. racy a{ Aaron Burr, Mr. Smith was guilty of conduct m- 
compatible with his duty and station as a Senator of the 
United States ; and that he be, therefore, expelled from the 
Sraate." At his request, Smith was heard in his defence, 
bf cpuncil befiwe the Senate ; but it was made a queetioD, 
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whether strictly teg«Z proof were necessary to CMMivict him; 
ot whether the Senate might exercise their discretion in 
the case, and require only satisfactory evidence of his con- 
cern in the conspiracy. Near the close of the session, and 
after many days being occupied on the subject, a majority 
of the Senate voted, that Mr. Smith be expelled ; but there 
were not two thirds in favor of the resolution, the constitu- 
tional majority required in such cases, and he retained his 
seat. 

The embargo laid in Decemberj 1807, was continued for 
nearly fifteen months; and caused great complaint and 
suffering, especially with those concerned in navigation, or 
living near the seacoast. In November, 1808, as well as at 
an earlier day, a formal motion was made in the Senate, to 
repeal the embargo act. The motion was offered by Mr. 
Hillhouse of Connecticut ; and by him and others, the evils 
of the measure were fully pointed out, as well as its inef- 
ficiency to coerce the British government to abandon its 
maritime rights, or to adjust the disputes between the two 
countries, on ihe terms urged by the federal Executive. 
Mr. Lloyd of Massachusetts supported the motion for a 
repeal of the embargo, with great intelligence and ability, 

Mr. Lloyd said, he considered the question as important 
as any which had occurred since the adoption of the Con- 
atitution : that it deeply implicated, and perhaps would 
dateimine the tate of the commerce and navigation of the 
country — a commerce which had afforded employ for nearly 
a million and a half tons of navigation ; which had fornt- 
ed occupatiou for hundreds of thousands of our citizens ; 
which baa spread wealth and prosperity in every region o^ 
our country ; and which had upheld the goveniment, by 
furnishing the revenue for its support Surely, this is a 
commerce, said Mr. Lloyd, not to be trifled with ; a com- 
merce not lightly to be offered up as the victim of fruitless 
experiment. 

He admitted that our commerce had been subject to great 
vexation and plunder by the belligerents of Europe, — 
" There was no doubt," he added, " that both France and 
England bad violated the laws of nations, and immolated 
the rights of neutrality; but there is, in my opinion, a 
striking difference in the circumstances of the two nations: 
the one, being instigated by a lawless thirst for universal 
dotniiiion, is seeking to extend an iron-handed, meroilesi 
despotism over every region of the globe, while the other 
is lighting for her natale solum : for the preservation of her 
liberties, aod probably for her very ex^teoce. The ons 
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professes to reluct at the inconTeiiience she occasions us, by 
the adoption of measures, which are declared to be merely 
measures of retaliation on her enemy, and which she avows 
and will retract as soon as the causes which have giren 
occasion to them are withdrawn. The other, in additioo 
to depredation and condagration, treats us with ^e utmost 
contumely and disdain : she admits not that we possess the 
rights of sovereignty and independence, but undertakes to 
legislate for us, and declares, that whether we are willing 
or unwilling, she considers us as at war with her enemy : 
that she has arrested our property, and would hold it as 
bail for our obedience, until she knows whether we will 
servilely echo submission to her mandates. 

" There can be no doubt that the conduct of the belliger- 
ents gave rise to the embargo. But if this measure has 
been proved, by experience, to be inoperative as regards 
them, and destructive only as it regards ourselves, then ev- 
ery dictate of magnanimity, of wisdom and of prudence, 
should urge the immediate repeal of it." Mr. Lloyd 
proceeded to show the great and extensive injury pro- 
duced by the measure to the commerce and navigation of 
the United States, and its impotency as a means of an- 
noyance or of coercion to the belligerent powers of Europe. 
But the eloquence and the arguments of the patriotic sen- 
ator produced no effect, at the time, on the national coun- 
cils, and the embargo was continued several months longer. 

In referring to the embargo, in his message to Congress, 
November, 1808, the President used the following language ; 
" No event having occurred, ^Ithough propositions were 
made both to the French and British governments for the 
purpose,) on which a suspension of the the embargo by the 
executive was authorized, it remains in the full extent ori- 
ginally given to it We have the satisfaction however to 
reflect, that in return for the privaticHis imposed by the 
measure, and which our fellow-citizens in general have 
borne with patriotism,* it has had the important effects of 
saving our mariners and our vast mercantile property, as 
well as affording time for prosecuting the defensive and 
provisional measures, called for by the occasion. It has 

* Hie people did indeed muuTeit their patriotiun dDring u 
pTotraetcd embw^o. But Iheir remoDstnuicei iguMt ' 
rimmt aikd etTong. Some able Msteimea deemed tbs m 
Hill llie people did doI openly neat or forcibly oppoee ; allhongb tbey did, ia 
miny iutanceB, erade it. And this sflbrded proof tbat they, who bad iDOst 
to risk or to loie, were dispaied to ■end ibeir Teueb to mi, when tbejr mbU 
deit trilh a prospect of not being detected. 
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dem(Histrated to foreign nations, the moderation and htm- 
ness vhich gorern our councils, and to otir citizens rhe ne- 
cessity of aniting in support of the laws and the rights of 
thecountry; and thus long frustrated those usurpations and 
spoliations, which, if resisted, involved war ; if submitted 
to, sacrificed a vital principle of our national indepen- 
dence." 

The other topics referred to in the President's message 
at this time, were the failure of the negotiations with Great 
Britain, relating to the attack on the frigate Chesapeake, 
and to disputes of an older date, concerning the rights of 
neutrals, the doctrine of blockades, and the British orders 
of council, so injurious to the navigation and commerce of 
the United States. But no new matter on these subjects 
was communicated to Congress. 

The condition of the Indians within the United States, 
was also noticed in the message ; and it was stated that no 
difficulties or disputes of a serious nature had then recently 
occurred. The President informed Congress that he had 
not deemed it necessary to call for detachments of the mi- 
litia, as he had been authorized ; but he expressed an 
opinion, that in the following year it might be proper to 
have them in readiness for effective service. He had, how- 
ever, given orders for raising an additional military force, 
and had appointed as maoy officers for that object as ap- 
peared to be necessary. The seacoast had also been forti- 
fied in several places, as Congress had authorized, and one 
hundred and three gunboats had been built during the year 
1808. 

This was the last annual message of President Jefferson 
to the national legislature ; and closed with the following 
paragraph : — 

" Availing myself of this last occasion, which will occur, 
of addressing the two Houses of Congress at their meeting, 
I cannot omit the expression of my sincere gratitude, for 
tbe repeated proofs of confidence manifested to me by them- 
selves and their predecessors, since my call to the adminis- 
tration, and the many indulgences experienced at their 
hands : and the same grateful acknowledgements are due 
to my fellow-citizens generally ; whose support has been 
my great encouragement under all embarrassments. In the 
transaction of their business, I cannot have escaped error ; 
it is incident to our imperfect nature. But 1 may say, with 
truth, my errors have been of the understanding not of in- 
tention : and that the advancement of their rights and in- 
terests has been the constant motive for every measure. 
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On these consiclerations, I solicit their indulgence ; looking 
forward with anxiety to their future destinies, I trust, that 
in their steady character, unshaken by difficulties, in their 
love of liberty, obedience to the law, and support of public 
authorities, I see a sure guarantee of the permanencfl of 
our repubhc ; and, retiring from the charge of their affairs, 
1 carry with me the consolation of a firm pursuasion, that 
Heaven has in store for our beloved country, long ages to 
come of prosperity and happiness." 

The general policy and measures of Presidrait Jefferson 
were disapproved by a large portion of the people ; and 
among them were some of the most intelligent, and pa- 
triotic citizens in the United States. The principal charges 
made against him were, an early dislike to the federal Cob- 
stitution; an undue attachment to France, durinsthewar be- 
tween that nation and Great Britain : an imprudent ce-nsure 
on the political conduct of his predecessors ; an opinion that 
settled maxims and rules should yield to the popular will, 
or popular clamor under excitemrait; an unfriendly dispo* 
sition towards commerce and a navy; and a dangerous 
theory respecting the judicial department of the gov^n- 
ment, as it it should not be independent of the chief magi»- 
trate, or of an accidental and temporary majority in the 
legislature. Perhaps his political opponents sometimes 
charged him unjustly or uncandidly. But before he came 
into office, as President, he had given an opinion, that the 
Constitution was defective, and the government under it 
too closely assimilated to monarchy ; and that the measriret 
of his prEMiecessors were impolitic, if not indicative of anti- 
republicanism. He had thus exposed himself to the criti- 
cisms of a portion of the people ; and prejudice, therefore, 
might have had some influence in the severe strictures 
made on his leading measures. It cannot be denied that 
his views and policy differed, in some respects, from his il- 
lustrious predecessors. Nor can it be any more justly 
doubted, that his political opinions and conduot served to 
lessen, in some measure, the stability and permanency cff 
the republic ; by emboldening visionary and unprincipled 
men, many of whom were aliens, and who could vociferate 
most loudly for liberty, but had not a due respect for law 
or the Constitution. His appointments and removals from 
office, in many cases, justined the belief, that he had no 
particular sympathy for the officers of the revolution ; while 
Washington, who was the first president, after the forma- 
tion of me federal government, selected most of them to fill 
offices of honor and profit. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

JuDOf Hadiwm elected President. Foreign ReUtioiu Embarrened. Arbitra- 
IT Meaenrei both of French aod Engliah GnTemment. talermpliDiii of 
AmBrican CODimerce. Diffiealtiei of the Period. Embargo. Non-inter- 
conrae with Great Bntain. UiuneeeHfal Attempta at NegotiadoD. liidi- 
CBtioM of War. Condnct both of British and French Jaitify Reaiatance. 
Oppoaition or Reloctouce to War. A War Faitj, and a Peace Part;. War 
declarad. SnuJ] Majority in Faror. Preaident diipoaed to Avoid it. 

Mb. Jefferson retired from the Presidency the fourth of 
March, 1809, having held the office of chief magistrate of 
the Union for eight years ; and James Madison, of Virginia, 
was chosen to succeed him. The former was not a candi- 
date, at this time, for a re-election ; the reason offered for de- 
clining was, to conform to the precedent made by Wash- 
ington, who did not think it proper for one person to hold 
the office beyond two terms of four years each. Mr. Mad- 
ison had been several years a member of Congress ; one of 
the Convention which framed the federal Constitution, and 
Secretary of State, during the presidency of Mr. Jefferson ; 
whose policy he approved and followed. Congress met in 
May, 1809, agreeable to a law passed in the month of Jan- 
uary previous. The critical state of the nation was con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for fixing on so early a day. 
War was then apprehended with England or Prance ; and 
the dilutes, of long standing, were attended with as great 
difficulties as at any former period; and seemed to be 
hastening on an important crisis. At this session, the act 
interdicting commercial intercourse between the United 
States, ana Great Britain and France, passed in March, 
1809, was continued, with some modifications. The first 
act was adopted soon after the embargo had been repealed ; 
and extended to vessels belonging to France, as well as to 
England ; the armed ships of the latter only having been 

Jrohibited by^ the proclamation of the President, issued in 
uly, 1807, on the occasion of the attack of the British 
ship of war on the frigate Chesapeake. No very material 
alterations, however, made in the former law, so as to re- 
store the intercourse which had existed before the decrees 
and orders of the two European belligerents, were adopted j 
or to permit the entrance of their vessels into the harbors of 
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the United States, except in particular eases, and under spe- 
cific restrictions. This extra session was short, and ter- 
minated on the 38th of June. 

Soon after the departure of the British Envoy, who had 
been sent to the United Stales to declare the attack on the 
frigate Chesapeake unauthorized by his goTcmment, and to 
tender reparation for the indignity, in which he did not 
succeed, under the instructions and powers given him ; the 
resident minister of that Court at W ashington made a prop- 
osition to the American administration, which was favor- 
ably and promptly received, and gave a strong hope of an 
amicable settlement of the protracted disputes between the 
two nations, relating to commercial rights and pursuits. It 
was of the following purport—" That the British Orders in 
Council, issued and repeated in 1807, should be withdrawn 
in June then ensuing, so far as affected the United States, 
provided the intercourse should be renewed between Amer- 
ica and Great Britain." The President issued a proclama- 
tion on the 19th of April to that effect ; to be in operation 
after the first of June, following ; as he was empowered by a 

f>rovious act of Congress. The British minister, also, of- 
ered reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake; and 
further stated, that an Envoy would he sent to the United 
States with full power to treat on all the subjects which 
were in dispute between tlie two governments. But this 
auspicious hope, so cordially welcomed, was soon destroyed, 
by a refusal of the British government to sanction the over- 
ture ; with a declaralion, that no such authority or instruc- 
tions had been given to their minister. And the President 
thereupon issued another proclamation, in August, de- 
claring the act of non-intercourse to be revived and in full 
force. The British government had the justice to issue a 
particular order, to prevent the seizure of American vessels 
which had sailed after the first proclamation. But the 
feelings of the American people were greatly irritated by 
this transaction; and a war with England, if proposed, 
would have been more popular than at any former period. 
It could not, however, be denied that the British minister 
had exceeded the authority given him in his instructions; 
and he admitted that he had done so, when he said, in a letter 
to his government soon after, "That nothing would have 
induct me to deviate, in any degree, from the orders I 
had received, but a thorough conviction, that by so doing 
I should accomplish the object, which his majesty had in 
view; wlien, by too strictly adhering to the letter of my 
instructioos, I might lose the opportunity of promoting es- 
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sentially his majesty's interests and Irishes." The Envoy 
was soon recalled, and another appointed in his stead. 

The promptness with which the administration met the 
proposition of the British Envoy, served to remove the 
suspicion of its being averse from pacific purposes towards 
England; and that government was now generally cen^ 
sured, though its conduct after the affair of the Chesapeake, 
was admitted friendly and honorable. Its policy was too 
injurious to the American commerce, under the revival of 
the arbitrary rule of 1766, which it adopted towards neu- 
trals, to find many willing to apologize for the depredations 
committed; and the plea of retaliating on France for the 
arbitrary decrees of tlie Kmperor, did not appear a suffi- 
cient justification. There was probably no desire on the 
part of the Court of Qreat Britain to provoke a war with 
the United States ; but in the situation that nation then waa, 
surrounded with difficulties and dangers on every side, and 
stru^ling, as it were, for existence, it was natural to re- 
sort to extreme measures for defence, where former prac- 
tice and precedents afforded a plausible pretext for the 
course pursued. With the avowed design of destroying or 
weakening ^e power of the o^er, each of the belligerents 
indicted great injnry and great injustice on the American 
commerce, and called forth the feelings of resentment to 
such a degree, that the most expensive measures for do- 
fence would have been approved ; though war might not 
have been justified, without further attempts at tiego- 
tiation. 

Another Envoy, appointed by the British government, 
arrived at Washington in the latter part of the year 1809. 
He was directed to state the reasons for a refusal to 
confirm the agreement made by his predecessor with the 
American government in April; and authorized to form a 
Convention on commercial subjects with the United States. 
But he displayed less of a mild and conciliating spirit than 
the former ambassador from that court ; and was so anx- 
ious to vindicate the honor of his own government, that he 
made insinuations on the character of the American cabi- 
net, unusual in a diplomatic correspondence. He appeared 
disposed not to make concessions, but to deal in censure 
and criminations. His principal charge was, that tfae 
President and his Secretaries must have known that hie 
predecessor had deviated from his instructions, and exceed- 
ed his powers, when he made the agreement which was 
afterwards disapproved by the British government, tind 
that Um Preskknt, dieiefoie, could not justly complain of 
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ita rejection. This charge vas reiterated by him, after it 
had been denied by the American Secretary ; and howerer 
he might be satisfied, that other terms were substituted for 
those imposed on the British Envoy, and with the full per- 
ception of the American administration, it vas' deemed 
highly improper in him to make and repeat the insinuation. 
The President may he supposed to have perceived, that the 
terms of the Convention of April, 1809, were a departure 
from the directions given to the British Envoy, who agreed 
to it, and yet not to have known that such were all or the 
tmly instructions he had received. It was not for the 
American administration to ascertain the full extent of the 
authority of the Envoy, but to make the most favorable 
treaty to which ho would give his assent. This was a 
difficulty to be adjusted between the British goTemment 
and its public agent And while that government claimed 
the right to reject it, without subjecting itself to the charge 
of wishing to produce a war between the two countries ; 
the President of the United States did not render himself 
liable to insult or censure for forming a Convention the 
most favorable to be made with tiie British Envoy. The 
correspondence with the new minister from England was 
maintained for some weeks, but each party considered it- 
self harshly treated, and uncourteous language was used 
by each ; and the President, after several letters passed be- 
tween them, directed the Secretary of Stale to receive no 
further communication. The offensive expressions ctHi- 
tained in these notes were rather of a personal nature, or 
on account of supposed insinuations against the honor of 
the administration ; the merits of the controversy between 
the two governments were not discussed. 

By the abrupt termination of this attempt at negotiation, 
and the failure of several former efforle for that purpose — 
as the rejection of the treaty signed by the American En- 
voys in London, in 1807 ; the declining to treat with the 
British minister, deputed to offer reparation for the affair 
of the Chesapeake ; the non-acceptance, by Great Britain, 
of a Convention made in 1809 — the prospect of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with England was greatly obscured, 
and war appeared almost certain and inevitable ; except 
that neither nation was disposed to adopt such an alterna- 
tive ; and both, probably, believed its interests would suffer 
by it 

The principles advanced by the British government, 
however fonnd^ in former precedent, or necessary to the 
prosperity of that country, were such as an independnit, 
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powerful and neutral nation could not fiilly admit. The 
British insisted on the ri^ht to their native subjects, and to 
search for and seize them, if found in the merchant vessels 
of neutrals; to prohibit to a neutral nation the colonial 
trade, in time of war, which it was not allowed to use or 
pro0t by, in peace : thus preventing the trade, in American 
vessels, from the colonies of France or Spain to the ports in 
the parent country, which, in time of peace, those nations 
had respectively monopolized. To these claims, the gov- 
ernment of the United States was not disposed to yield ; 
^ut offered to repeal the act closing their harbors and ports 
against the British ships of war ; and to suspend the non- 
intercourse system as to that nation, while they should be 
in force against France, 'so long as it continued its obnox- 
ious and injurious decrees. The subject of impressments 
also presented great difficulties. But the claims and prop- 
ositions of the American government were such, that the 
British ministry could not be justly censured for not admit- 
ting them. 

The British minister left Washington immediately on 
receiving notice that no further communications would be 
received ^rom him, November, 1809 ;• and took up his res- 
idence in New York : and the President, by his Envoy in 
London, requested his recall. This was accordingly done, 
in March following ; but withoi)t any censure expressed, 
as to the conduct of the Envoy, or the offer of any apology 
to the American government for the insult which it was 
alleged he bad given. Nor did the court of England deem 
it necessary, or expedient, for some time, to appoint another 
minister to the United States. It was not disposed to declare 
war, nor to abandon its claims, however strongly opposed 
by the American administration, of a right to take its own 
subjects from merchant vessels, to enforce its doctrine re- 
lating to blockades, and to prevent the trade hy neutrals 
between the colonies and their parent country in Europe, 
in war, as well as in times of peace. The non-intercourse 
and non-importation acts of the United States, operated in 
some measure, to restrict the trade of Great Britain; but 
this inconvenience was fer less than to have consented to 
the demands of the American govenunent, while the French 
decrees remained in force. 

* Oa die ISth of NovMtiber, he pablished ■ circular, in iHiieh he Teiler>ted 
the iMertiOD, that the Prendent ■hoold have known hii prodoceaor had ex- 
ceadsd bis aathontf, and inaioaated that duplicity end proTaiicBlion were 
chargeable agabut the idmiiuBtiation. Thii act waa geninllv cooaidered 
highlj indecoroni, and excited the JDdigaatioa of the jeoplo is aU guU of (he 
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The American Envoy to Great Britain was continued, 
though not without some hesitation, and a disposition to 
recall him ; the British Premier liaving often expressed his 
intention of appointing another minister to the United States, 
during the summer of 1810; but early in 1811, he was 
directed to leave the court of England, and return to Amer- 
ica. He had, however, after the departure of the British 
Envoy, near the close of 1809, been instructed to continue 
or renew negotiations with the government of Great Britain, 
" relating to wrongs committed on the high seas, or other 
vaters," and " for establishing the principles of navigation 
and commercp between the two nations." But his efforts, 
under these instructions, proved altogether unavailing. 

The French and British decrees, so injurious to the com- 
merce of the United States, and by the American govern- 
ment believed to be violations of the rights of neutral nations, 
being still in force, after repeated remonstrances against 
them, and various attempts to procure their repeal by ne- 
gotiation. Congress passed a law, in March, 1809, interdict- 
ing all commercial intercourse between the United States 
and those countries. The act, however, was limited to the 
«nd of the next session of Congress ; and the law, imposing 
an embargo, passed in December, 1807, it was also enacted, 
should be repealed at the same time. 

Pursuing this policy, and in connection with the act of 
March, of 1809, the President was authorized, by another law 
of Congress, passed in May, 1810, " in case ei/Aer Great 
Britain or France should, before the first of March follow- 
ing, revoke her edicts, or so modify them, that they would 
cease to violate the neutral commerce of the United States," 
to declare the fact by proclamation ; and that, on the omis- 
sion of the other nation to revoke, or so modify her edicts, 
the act interdicting commercial intercourse between the 
United States, and Prance and England, passed in February, 
1809, should continue in force as to such nation." "Hie 
act vesting such authority in the President, was soon after 
made known to the court of France ; and the French 
minister tor foreign affairs immediately addressed a note to 
the envoy of the United States, then in Paris, dated August, 
ISIO ; in which he stated, " that the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, issued by the Emperor," (which had justly given 
great offence to the American government and people,) 
" were revoked, and would cease to have efiect after the 
first of November following," 

But the contents of this note of the French minister 
were not sufficiently intelligible or satiatactory, to meet the 
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approbation of the people of the United States generally; 
ana yet the admiDistration gave a more favorable constnic- 
tion to the documfiot ; and in November, immediately after 
the note was received at Washington, the President issued 
a proclamation, declaring the restrictions imposed by the 
act of Consress of May, 1810, were removed or repealed 
with regard to France. 

Iq his note, givingiiotice that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were revoked, the French minister of foreign affairs was 
pleased to observe, " that his government had adopted this 
measure, because the Congress of the United States had 
retratxd its steps, and had engaged to appose the belligerent 
(England) which refused to acknowledge the rights of neu- 
trals." The following language was somewhat equivocal, 
and served as an apology afterwards for the French gov- 
ernment, in not fulhlling the promise, which it was under- 
stood to have given. " It being understood (or on conditicHiV 
that the Enghsh shall revoke their orders in council, and 
ronoimce Hba new principles of blockade which they have 
wished to establish ; or that the United States aKM cause 
their rigfUa to be respet^ed by the Enghsh." 

Trusting to the sincerity of this declaration, and believing 
in the paci&c spirit of the French government towards the 
United States, the President issued a proclamation the first 
of November, declaring that the French decrees were in 
fact revoked, and that the non-intercourse law would be 
revived and in force as to Great Britain, unless her orders 
in council should be revoked in three months from that date. 
The wisdom of this measure was questioned by the political 
opponents of the administration ; because the decree, said 
to have been adopted, was not published in extenso, with 
its dale, and was to have effect at a future day ; and that 
on certain conditions, of which the American government 
could not guarantee the performance, without declaring war 
against England, if she did not also revoke the orders in 
council — which were as injurious to France as to the United 
States. Nor was Uiere any engagement, at the time, on the 
part of the French government to provide indemnity for its 
extensive depredations on American commerce, committed 
under its several former edicts; notwithstanding the dec- 
laration of the President, that the restoration of property so 
seized, must follow the repeal. Subsequent events served 
to prove, that the Kmperor of France did not intend to re- 
voke his decrees, in fact, unless Great Britain should also 
withdraw her orders affecting neutral commerce, or the 
United States should declare war against that nation. In- 
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deed, after the firet of November, American vessels and 
their cargoes were seized and held for seqnestration, in order 
to ensure future measures by the government of the United 
States, agreeable to the policy and wishes of the Emperor. 
And several months later, March 1811, he declared, "that 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan were the fundamental laws 
of his empire." A new Envoy from France, who arrived 
about this time, gave official notice also to the federal ad- 
ministration, that no remuneration would be made for the 
property sequestered. 

In the meantime, the President urged on the British gov- 
ernment a revocation of the orders in council, against which, 
he and his predecessor had repeatedly remimstrated as 
injurious and unjust ; and in this application, he assumed 
that the French edicts were repealed. And yet, on the 
arrival of the French Envoy, there was no official or direct 
notice made by him to the President, that the Berlin and 
Milan decrees were really revoked ; and the Secretary of 
State, in an address, soon after published by him, expressed 
his full belief, that they were not withdrawn, and no assur- 
ancegiven when they wouldceasetooperate. In March, 1811, 
however, in this state of uncertainty, as to the past acts or 
future policy of France, Congress declared its approbation 
of the measure of the President adopted by his proclamation, 
and passed a non-intercourse act against Great Britain. 

The British ministry were not so credulous, and insisted, 
that the decrees of the Emperor were not actually repealed ; 
and that the proclamation of the President and the subse- 
quent law of Congress, interdicting all commercial inter- 
course with that nation, was partial and unjust. And thus 
the unfriendly feelings, which dictated complaints both from 
the government of the United Stales and England, against 
each other, were continued and increased. The British 
goremment was tenacious of the policy it had adopted, 
relating to neutrals ; and pleaded, that its interests rendered 
it peculiarly necessary to be pursued at that time. There 
had then been no ambassador from England near the federal 
government, forsome time. The American minister — Pinck- 
ney — ^retired from the British court, early in 1811 ; but an 
Envoy was soon after appointed to the Uniled States, with 
instructions to renew the offer of reparation for the attack 
on the frigate Chesapeake ; and to make other explanations, 
with a view to prevent the calamities of war, which was 
then apprehended would take place. Nothing very favor- 
able resulted from this embassy ; though the British minister 
remained at Washington till Uie declaratioa of war against 
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Great Britain by the American government. The terms <^ 
reparation for the affair of the Chesapeake, formerly ten- 
dered by the British Enroy in 1809, were, however, ac- 
cepted in November, 1811 ; which were a disavowal of the 
attack by the British eovemment ; a restoration of the men 
taken from that vessel; and compensation to the familiea 
or relatives of those killed or wounded at the time of the 
attack. 

Several important measures were adopted or proposed at 
the session of Congress, which began in December, 1810, 
and continued to the third of March, 181 1 ; which serve to 
indicate the views and policy of the administration of ^at 
period. The act relating to commercial intercourse between. 
the United Sutes and Great Britain and France, which had 
been mmetime In force, was modified in part, but in such 
manner as to afford no advantages to merchants; and rather 
to embarrass and injure the tre^e with England. For cer- 
tain parts of the former act had been repealed, so as to in- 
duce mercantile enterprise to British ports; but now they 
were revived, and the goods imported from Great Britain 
made liable to seizure ; end bonds were required of those 
who imported them, to await a legal decision. 

Louisiana was made a separate and distinct State-, with 
the privileges of other States in the Union ; but great op- 
position was made to the measure, on the ground of urcon- 
stitutionality, as it was not a part of the original territory 
of the United States. It was included in the tract of country 
purchased of France in 1803. And it was contended, that, 
according to the true meaning and intent of the Constitution^ 
new States were to be formed, only by a division of one of 
the original thirteen States ; or within the territory ceded 
to the united States, by the. treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783. But a large majority of Congress was in 
favor of the admission of Louisiana as one of the United 
States. 

During this session, the question was agitated in Con- 
gress, of the propriety and expediency of taking possession 
of West Flonda, by an armed force ; on the plea that it 
was included in the territory of Louisiana, which had been 
purchased of France. Without authority of Congress, the 
President had ordered troops to march from the territory of 
Mississippi into Florida, and to take possession of the 
country in the name of the United States. And this order 
of the Executive wasgiven, on thesupposition that Florida 
was part of the territory which had been purchased. The 
Spanish authorities refused to surrender it, when demanded 
23 
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by the general of the United States army, which invaded 
it ; and it was so doubtful, whether the claim to the territory 
asserted by the administration was just and valid, that 
Congress did not see fit to urge it at the point of the bay- 
onet ; and the troops were soon withdrawn by orders of the 
federal Executive. 

The act of incorporation of the United Stales Bank, wliich 
was passed in 1791, was now about to expire ; and aprop- 
osition was made to renew it. The importance of contin- 
uing the Bank, for the benefit of the pubhc finances, and 
for individual enterprise, and for the monetary intercourse 
between distant parts of the Union, was strongly urged, 
but without success, lliere was a small majority in the 
national legislature, at that time, opposed to the institution. 
Ilie Senate was equally divided on the question ; seventeen 
members being in favor of a renewal of the charter, and 
seventeen against it; and the President of the Seaate also 
gave bis voice in opposition to it. 

Further efforts weremadeby the American administration 
to conciliate the favor, or to prevent the hostile measures of 
the French Emperor. And another Envoy was deputed to 
the court of France, in 1811, with instructions and powers 
to form a treaty, particularly relating to (he interests and 
pursuits of commerce. He was received with courtesy; 
and intimations were repeatedly given by members of the 
French cabinet, that it was desirous of settling a commercial 
convention. But the Emperor was deeply engaged in plans 
of extending his power through continental Europe ; and a 
part of his system was to exclude British goods and man- 
ufacturers, to produce all possible injury to his formidable 
enemy ; in accomplishing which, he believed, tlie commerce 
of the United States must be restricted, or be wholly under 
his control. The Envoy of the United States proposed, 
that as they had lost the trade to Great Britain, free inter- 
course should be had with the continent of Europe ; bot 
alter a long time for considering the proposition, it was re- 
jected as interfering too much with the plans and policy of 
the Emperor. And all this was borne by the American 
administration with patience, and almost without complaint. 

There is but one consideration, which presents itself, 
consistently with patriotic and impartial views in the ad- 
ministration, from 1801 to 1812 ; and that is a belief in the 
two Presidents for that period, that the conduct of Great 
Britain was alike injurious and unjust ; and that ihe designs 
of her statesmen were directly hostile to the prosperity of 
tlie United States. And that the Emperor of France, with 
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a fev occasional and light trespaases on Americui commeice, 
and even these committed in defence of the great cause of 
human rights and civil liberty, should be considered the real 
friend of the United States ; and his conduct therefore be 
endured aa the wholesome discipline of a political friend. 
This suppositioQ was advanced as an opology for the meas- 
ures adopted by the goremment of the United States. But 
with this admission, the wisdom of die political course, 
pursued at that time, seems not to have beeu fully demon- 
stmted by the events .which followed. As wa^ said, by a 
distinguished member of the Senate, from the State of CtKi- 
necticut, " the path for the administration to pursue was aa 
plain as a turnpike — the two' belligerent nations should have 
been treated with strict impartiality — an embargo laid for a 
short and limited period ; permission to merchants to arm their 
vessels ; and such measures of defence, both on the land 
and on the ocean, as the state of the country aSbrded, and 
as would, in a great measure, prove efficient for the purposes 
of conunercial protection ; and the manifestation of a proper 
spirit to maintain the rights of the nation." The ^stem 
of gunboats merely for the harbors and coasts of the United 
States, was declared bv him, and in this opiuion a great 

fartion of the citizens m the Atlantic States agreed with 
im, to be but an apology for, if not designed to cast ridicule 
on, a proper naval force. And it was the belief of a large 
and respectable minority in the country, that greater efforts 
should have been made to defend and maintain the national 
righte on the ocean, instead of a voluntary abandonment, 
or suspension of them, on account of the ambitious projects 
or capricious despotism of any foreign power. 

This protracted period of commercial interniptitais and 
lestrictions was attended, as might have been anticipated, 
by a great reduction in the trade and revenue of the United 
States. The exports were much reduced in l&t^, 1809, 
and 1810 ; and the imports suffered correspotidiag depres- 
sion; so that it became necessary to resort to loans, to meet 
the demands on the public treasury, A system had l<»w 
been in operation, even from the third year of the federal 
government, and under the provident administration of the 
first President, to reduce the principal of the national debt : 
and a large sum was appropriated by law, to be annually 
applied to that object In May, 1810, a law was passed, 
authorising a loan, equal to the amount of the public debt, 
which was reimbursable that year. And thus, though tbe 
annual reduction of the public debt took place, ncMnmally, 
a large amount was actually borrowed, to mitintaiiv the 
fiiedit of the United States. 
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lie American minister long remained at the court of 
France; expostulating with its ministers, for unfriendly 
and injurious acts towards the United States ; and impor- 
tuning for justice, and for some proofs of really amicable 
intentions in favor of the American government. But no 
direct and satisfactory answer was given to these repeated 
applications of the American Envoy. Afler several months 
<H delay on the subject, the Emperor was pleased to decree, 
" that BO long as the British orders in council were unre- 
pealed, and the principles of the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
with respect to neutrals, were in operation, his edicts of 
Berlin and Milan must remain in force, as to those nations 
which should suffer their flag to be denaiumalized." This 
was at once decisive as to the policy and views of the Em- 
peror, and as to the designed inoperativeness of the alleged 
repeal of those decrees, as stated and promised in August, 
1810. And when the British government waa urged a sec- 
ond time to withdraw their oiders in council, on the plea by 
the American minister, that the French edicts were repealed, 
they declared, " that whenever those edicts were absolutely 
and unconditionally repealed by an autherUic act of the 
French government, intblicty promvlgaled, their orders 
would be revoked." In April,1812, the Briti^ ministers 
issued a declaration, or state paper, in which fhey gave a 
concise statement of events which preceded their orders of 
council, and mentioned the terms for their revocation. In 
this official document it was again declared, " that, if at 
any time hereafter, the Berlin and Milan decrees, rfiall by 
an atahentic act of the French government, publicly pro- 
mulgated, be expressly and unconditionally repealed, then, 
and from thenceforth, the order in council of January, 1807, 
and of April, 1809, shall, without any further order be, and 
the same are wholly and absolutely revoked." Hence it 
appears, that the British government did not, in April, 1812, 
cfHuider the French edicts repealed. Nor could there be 
any jiut complaint against England for requiring proof <d 
tbfl actual repeal of the French decrees ; though there waa 
good reason to object to her orders, so injurious to neutrals, 
and especially to the United States. 

Afterwards, when in the month of May, 1812, the de- 
cree of the French government of April, preceding, waa 
OMumuoicated to the British court by the American minis- 
ter, the repeal of the Orders in Council followed, in June. 
But before the intelligence of this repeal reached the United 
States, war had been declared by Ctmgress against Great 
BiUaia, and the door to reconciliation waa unhappily dosed. 
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For, probably, there would not have been a resort to war, 
had there been no deception and no prevarication tn the 
case by the government of France; there being evidence 
abundantly sufficient lo show, that the British government 
would have readily repealed its obnoxious orders of council 
on direct and full assurance that the decrees of the Em- 
peror, dated at Berlin and Milan, were actually revoked. 

The reasons publicly given for the declaration of war 
with England were, in substance, as follows : — The im- 

e'essment of American seamen by the commanders of 
ritish ships of war ; their doctrine and system of blockade ; 
and the adoption and continuance of the orders in council 
of that government ; which operated extensively to the 
interruption and injury of the American commerce. The 
two tatter, it was said, were not to be tolerated by civilized 
communities, being founded not in right or justice, but in 
force; and that the former was utterly inconsistent with 
the honor and attributes of an independent nation. To 
which was added, a long and unsatis&ed demand for re- 
muneration on account of depredations, committed by the 
subjects of that govermnent, on the lawful commerce of the 
United States. 

War with England had evidently been contemplated 
by the American administration for some time previously 
to its formal declaration. No patriotic citizen of the United 
States justified the conduct of the British government, in 
all respects. Some of its orders and measures were inju- 
rious in their effects, and arbitrary and unjust in their char- 
acter; but these did not render a war necessary. It was 
also apparent, when all the facts were known, that the 
cabinet gave a too high coloring to British acts of a^es- 
sion ; end endeavored to keep out of eight, or to cast a 
shade on the more arbitrary measures of the French gov- 
ernment. 

The people generally did not approve of the war, though 
they acquiesced in the measure when thus legally adopted. 
And some of the leading friends of the administration were 
known to be opposed to it. The measure was adopted in 
the House of Representatives by a small majority ; but did 
not pass the Senate till fourteen days, after the question 
was first submitted to that body, though pressed by sever- 
al members. At first it was evident that the majority was 
against war; and a proposition was made on which the 
Senate was equally divided, at the first vole, for granting 
repritala against the commerce of Great Britain, by public 
or private ships of the United States ; but afiei several 
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daya of discipline and urging, a majority voted in favor of 
it It was the opinion of a great portion of the United 
States, that injury had been received from both France and 
England ; equally from the former as from the latter ; but 
to make war on both would be unwise ; and that it was 
not necessary, to the maintenance of the nation's rights to 
make war on either. The admini8trati<»i was in favor of 
a different course ; and chose war with Great Britain rather 
than with Pfance. A few months delay of this decision, 
BO disastrous in its effects, might have prevented the sad 
< alternative ; for the British Orders in Council w^re repeal- 
ed in June, soon after an authetUic assurance was given that 
the French decrees had been revoked. It was anervards 
made evident, also, that some of the French stale papers, 
then recently received, were not laid before Congress, when 
the measure of war was under discussion ; and these so ex- 
ceptionable and insolent, that, had they been commuDi- 
cated at the time, the majority of the nati(Hial legislature 
would not have consented to the declaration of hostilities 
Against England. 

The declaration of war was preceded by an Act of Con- 
gress, of the fourth of April, imposing an embargo for 
ninety days ; which, with other Acts passed by the federal 
government, at the time, indicated its ultimate object, 
though the opinion was still expressed by many of the citi- 
zens, that such an extreme measure woidd not be adopted. 
For, in addition to the fact, that the nation was not pr^ 
pared to engage in and prosecute a war with efficiency 
itgainst so mrmidable a naval power as England, the ne- 
cessity of such a measure did not appear, from considera- 
tions either of national rights or interests. Neither the lib- 
erty Hor the territory of the United States was directly at- 
tacked ; and the injuries received were rather incidental 
than designed to operate unfavorably on the commerce of 
the United States. Nor was it perceived, that a war, if 
prosecuted with ability and enei^, would procure the re- 
cognition of principles and claitus advanced by the Amer- 
ican government, in the declaration of hostilities. Events 
«oen proved the correctness of these opinions, expressed at 
the commenc^Bcat of the war, as veil as before a formal 
declaration was made. For peace was earnestly sought 
and made by the American administration, within three 
years after it was declared, without obtaining the admis- 
sion of Great Britain, of the doctrines first asserted and in- 
sisted on, as indispensable to a future ajuicabls treaty (h: 
i!omt»omise. 
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There was also something Burprising and unaccountable 
in the declaration of war, by the American government, at 
the time it was made ; as no very adequate meana had 
been prepared for such a crisis. Tlie people were thus left, 
to indulge in suspicions and apprehensions, that causes ud- 
Tevealed and unknown to the nation, had an influence in 
producing this unexpected result. The only explanation 
to be giveu, and the conjecture best supported by circum- 
stauces, then recently developed, was that a desire to pre- 
serve the friendship of the French government had an un- 
due influence in the alternative chosen by the political 
party then in power. That the declaration of war was 
hasty and improvident, was generally acknowledged after- 
wards ; and the effect was a more full and prevalent opin- 
ion against the policy of war ; and a resolution, in the re- 
flecting pait of the people, to give greater influence to the 
benevolent and pacific principles of Christianity. 

It was not probably the design or purpose of the adminis- 
tration to oblige the British gorerntnent, by the declaration 
of war, or by any naval force it could employ, to yield the 
pointa so long in dispute between the two nations. The 
American navy was comparatively small; and the policy 
for ten years, had been to diminish, rather than to increase 
it. No large Bhips of war had been built, during that pe- 
riod, although enorts had been made by the minority for 
that purpose. A number of gunboats had indeed been 
prepared, but they were designed merely for the defence of 
the bays and harbors of the country. Nor had such pro- 
vision been made for the augmentation of the regular troops 
in the service of the United States, as the crisis, brought on 
by the administration itself, required, though some increase 
was ordered ; and resort was therefore early had to the aid 
of the militia for defence and safety. In April, 1812, one 
hundred thousand were ordered to be detached and equipped, 
in all the States of the Union, to be apportioned according 
to the population of each State. The detachment was 
made in several States ; but it was in the expectation that 
they would be employed only in case of invasion, or immi- 
nent danger of invasion, and for defence in times of great 
exigency, when the regular troops could not protect the 
places invaded. But it soon became manifest, that the 
militia were to be chiefly depended on, and must, therefore, 
be employed in a similar manner with regular troops j and 
even be called forth to assist in invading and conquering 
the neighboring territory of Great Britain. Large bodies 
of troops, and of the militia, were ordered to the northwest- 
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em borders of the United States, where no other object eotild 
possibly be in view, than to take possession of and subdue 
a portion of the territory, by military force. For no inva- 
sion of the United States was then threatened by the Cana- 
dian provinces ; and k proclamation was issued by one of 
the American generals on that border, evidently intended 
to induce the people of Canada to submit to, and become 
connected with, the American federal government 

That more adequate and efficient measures for the de- 
fence of the country were not provided, before war was de- 
clared, is proof that no invasion was then expected or feared. 
Great Britain had made no preparation for such an enter- 

Srise, nor threatened it ; but, on the other hand, seemed 
esirous of maintaining amicable relations with the United 
States ; though unwilling to yield to the demands repeated- 
ly made, for a relinquishment of the doctrine of blockade, 
of impressment of seamen who were natural subjects of 
England, or of interdicting to neutrals the trade with her 
enemy in war, not permitted in a time of peace. On these 
points, the British government was tenacious and deter- 
mined ; and was ready to encounter the hostile movements 
of the United States, in addition to the attacks of European 
powers, rather than agree to the demands made of them: 
leading, as they believed, to their own subjugation ana 
ruin^ 

The neglect of previous and seasonable preparation for 
war, was the occasion of extravagant expenditures after- 
wards* to place the nation in a sufficiently formidable atti- 
tude, either for defence, if invaded, or for an attack on the 
British provinces, as was early projected. Men and provi- 
sions were wanted for the extreme western military post at 
Detroit, in the vicinity of Upper Canada ; there not being 
an adequate force even for defence, much less for invading 
that territory, which Was ordered. The regular army filled 
up but slowly, compared to the instant exigency and call ; 
but few volunteer companies were raised ; and though the 
militia were detached in several of the States, there was a 
reluctance generally in calling them into the field, until in- 
vasion should take place, or immediately threaten. 

A disposition, on the part of the British government to 
remain in friendship with the United States, was manifest- 
ed about the time the American Congress declared war 

* A law wBi paued in Jnns, twelve iIbji ailm Ihs deelumtioa of war, an> 
tboiizuig the iune of Deasniy aotei, to the amaoct of five miiliau oTdDllan ; 
and at the folloiriiig aeaaion of Cou^reaa, it wai found neceaivj to isaa4 ten 
miUioiij moro. 
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B^tnst that nation, hy repeating the orden in eotincil, so 
injurious to neutral commerce, and the revocation of which 
had be«i often demanded by the federal esecutive. On 
BEtisfactoTy evidence, that the French edicts of a simitar 
character vere actually revoked, the British administration 
caused its orders to be withdrawn, June 22d ; and the 
intelligence of this repeal reached Washin^on the last of 
July. An armistice was also proposed by the British, but 
it was not accepted. For although it is very probable war * 
would not have been declared by Congress, had the British 
Orders in Council been withdrawn, and the fact known in 
the United States before a formal declaration was made; 
these orders were not the only or chief reason given for 
resorting to ^t lUlematire. The principal cause of the war 
was staled to be the impressment of seamen, by the British 
eommandefs, firom the vessels of the United States ; and as 
there was no engagement made by ^e British ministry on 
the subject, the armistice Was not accepted, nor did the 
American government cease hostilities which had already 
commenced- and it was again explicitly announced, that 
nntil an adjustment was made on the subject of itnpress- 
tnents, essentially agreeable to the views of the federal ad- 
ministration, the war would be prosecuted. 

A very interesting question arose at this period, involving; 
m great Constitutional principle, as to the extent of the 
power of the federal executive over the militia; whether 
they were under his unoHitTolled fend merely discretionary 
direction ; or whether the authority of the general govern- 
ment to employ and command them was limited, and only 
to be exercised in certain specified exigences. The lan- 
gnage of the Constitution, on this subject, is as follows : 
"Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the 
militia, to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insui> 
rectioQs, and repd invaaums." Atid when the President 
directed the general officers of the United States army, to 
call on the governors of the respective States for the mi- 
litia, to be put under the command of those officers, in any 
case they might require, some of the governors declined 
w) to call them forth and place them nnder command of an 
officer of the regular army ; but, at the same time declaring, 
that when there should be an actual invasion, or immediate 
danger of invasion, the militia would be ordered out to 
repel it, and to defend the coast invaded ; and be placed 
under the command of an officer in the service of the gen- 
eral government. 

The principal reasons given for declining to call out the 
24 
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militia and place them under the command of officers of 
the regular uatitmal army, were, that it was inconsistent 
with tha rightB of the militia, as citizens, to dispose -of them 
in this manner,, and was converting them into a hody of 
standing troops against their will ; and that the Constitu- 
tion evidently required their being called into public mili- 
tary service by authority of the federal government to rtfid 
inva^ioti, unexpectedly arising, and no regular troops pre- 
pared for the defence of the country : the power over the 
militia, the citizen soldiers of a State, being vested entirely 
ia the governor thereof; except in the emergencies paxticu- 
larly stated in the Constitution. The argument of the fed- 
eral administration, on the other hand, for claiming authot- 
ity to call out the militia, as was done, at an early period, 
was, at leasl, plausible; and some believed, sufficiently 
valid, to justify the call, and to charge the governors of the 
States who refused to order out the militia, with a gross 
and dangerous neglect of public duty. 

It was observed, that, as war had been declared, the 
whole country was exposed to attacks from Great Britain ; 
and that, both for defensive and offensive measures, the 
whole force of the United States should be subject to rtie 
coDtroI and direction of the federal executive, in fiuch time 
and manner as he might judge necessary or proper. 

This is a most important subject ; and, as in 1812, there 
is still a difference of opinion, respecting the authority of 
the federal government over the militia. The doctrine as- 
serted at that period, bythefriends of theadministration,goe8 
to destroy all State authority over the militia in. time of 
war ; and to justify the employment of them by the general 
government, in the same manner with regular troops; and 
thus power would be allowed an ambitious President to de- 
stroy the liberties of the people. And the extreme of the 
opposite construction, which would leave it to the governor 
of each State when, and where, to order out the raihtia, 
might often produce disastrous results. 
. The opinion expressed by the men then in power in the 
federal government, was quite different from that which 
they had advocated a few years before, when they were in 
the minority. They had insisted on a rigid construction 
of the Constitution, and opposed all exercise of power in 
Congress and in the President, not plainly authorized by 
that instrument ; and contended strenuously for the right 
of authority in the State governments to act in all cases, 
not expressly granted to the general government And the 
ibrmer administration and its iiiienas had been charged 
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with a design to exceed the powers given bjr the Gonstitn- 
tion, in its strong measures ; and as aiming unduly to re- 
strict and lessen the authority of a State. By claiming a 
right to command and cmtrol the militia, without the ap- 
probation or consent of the State authority, as was done m 
1&12, the opposite doctrine was assumed to be correct ; and 
the practical result would be a concentration of the whole 
power and force of all ihe States in the hands of the Pres- 
ident and his agents, despite the dissent and remon- 
strance of the State authorities. The Constitution did not 
give an unqualified or unlimited authority over the militia 
to the federal gOTernmei)t, but confined it to particular ex- 
igences ; and unless such occasions presented, the federal 
executive possessed no justauthoritytocommand or employ 
them. If the President, and his subordinate officers, had 
8 constitutional right to call out and employ the militia, as 
asserted, they mi^t require their services, and keep them 
under control, when and as long as they might order, under 
the pretence, that an invasion might take place at soma 
future day, even in six or twelve months ; and that it was 
necessary to be seasonably prepared to act for the defence 
of the country. The doctnne was bo evidently liable to 
abuses and an arbitrary exercise of power, as well as in- 
compatible with the constitutional rights of the militia, that 
many political friends of the administraticm repudiated it 
by open and explicit declarations. 

In several States, where the militia were not called inte 
' the field, when war was first declared, and their services 
first required, the legislatures afterwards authorized the 
Governors to order them out, in the event of invasion, or of 
imminent danger thereof : and the militia were actually and 
readily employed, at subsequent periods of the war, when 
the territory of the United States was invaded, or ttie ap- 
pearance of the enemy on the coasts, or near .the borders, 
indicated an intended attack.* 

When it was known, that the British orders in coimca, 
so justly complained of, and which furnished one of the 

• On aB^ieHiaD of tba paople mear tke ooilheut bonad* of Hiine, ihsk 
pan of HaMachnaetU, tba Govflmal ordered Mveral companiei of militia t» 
march to thai froDtiar fo> defsDM. They Bi^reheDded an aOaok from tba 
Britiih in New Bnuuniek; and aatufied tbe GoTOnor they had infficieot raa- 
•dh U lam inTuion Bt thai time. He promptly ordered a militan force for 
their protection, thoogh ha had declined (o call ont the militia at tba Btate, 
lAaa tbe mi wu fint deelaied. He gave the federal eieeotiTe nolice i£ 
tlM mnanre, aul declared hia readinem to place tbe men ander command of 
an«ffiG«r 1^ the Uutad Statw for ttw pnipoaea of defenoo. 
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principal reasoos for the declaratioB of war against ^at 

naticm, were withdrawn, and cessation of hostilities or aa 
armistice proposed, the people of the United Stales became 
more dissatisfied, and generally ozpressed a strong desire 
for renewed negotiations and for peace. The viewA and 
sentiments of a great portion, if not of the majority of the 
citizens, were probably justly expressed in the res^utions, 
referring -to tlie war and the canses or pretences for it, 
adopted by a very large meeting in the city of New York, 
m the 19th c^AuguBt, 1813; and given in the note below.* 

* " RsmItvJ, that the leptiiiiete objvcti of ^otvinmeBt a tha pablie MO^ 
la promote wkicb it* p«wen ongbt to be exarcned ; That ■ free peo|ile Iibt* 
I right to form an opinifln of the coodnctof thove ODtinuted whh aithBrilf , and 
» eipreaa that opinion: That onr nslkmal gOTonimeDt ia an aaaaciatioli of lb* 



Statea, fi>tlhair joint aad aerenl (dnwlags: TlM aieniauii the powan of 
that aaaociaiian, to tha great and niantfnt jajarj ef ha membara, ia« braMhof 
tnut: That to adopt fdIm of procacdiog, bj nhich tha people are dapriicd of 
the power of uipreaaing their ■entiments through their repriaentativei, ia a 
Tiolalion of the first principJes of reprasentatiTe govemmeDt: That the pror- 
perity of the Biale is prindpallj denred fi-oai agtknllnre and eommaree i Tfctf 
tha intereMa of these two great aooroea of aattonal wealth and powai aM fa»- 
aeparable; wherefore, the war, Uielj dechvad, being deatniotiva ta tha ona, 
cannot bat impair the other: That war, one of the greatest caluniliaa which 
afflict mankind, ia, when waged withoot jnit cauae, an minh to the dTrine 
Majeatj: Thai, if undertaken, howaTer jaat the eaaae, withoat probabSttf af 
aneeeH, ■■ an act of eitreaae imprudence: Tbatwhaie the injoiy whiefaimat 
taanh ia great and maoifeM, while the object to be aecnred ia of trivial coin- 

rlive importance, the inlereat of a nation ooght Dot to be hazarded ; atiUleaa 
the gratificatioD of penKmal partialttiea or reientmeata: That tbo war, 
lately doelared by a alender majorit)' of Congreaa, ia nnwiae: That tfao eir> 
omutUKca, ander which it waa declared, ware onfararaUe: That the Ml^ 
aequenoei, te which it laada, are alarming: That it ia anwiae, becana* if 
■uuncceuful, the object* for which it ia waged, whatever they may be, wiD 
fmbably be abandoned: [They were abandoned or waived;] That the more 
taipottant Iboae objecta are, Ike more anwiaa maat be ■ war whkll rwbly pata 
tbaat to the bauM: Tfaattf it be imeBdedtoeatri>lMhDatiMiBlrigblB,iloa^ 
■o h»ve been conaideted, that tboae tighla, thoogh violated, could not, WMie 
claimed, be coDaidored aa aboiidDiied; wbereaa, if at the end of an Bnwc cea a 
fal war, the Dalian itnold reliaqniih them for the take of peaoe, they wiU b« 
mnihiljited; or, at leant, will depend on the iaane of anoUM bleodj centaat: 
That it woaM have baeo dilBealt to aelaet a nnment more BB&voiable for ■ 
meaanra ao potteDlona; tha United Slataa nnprepaied, the treaaaij empty, 
aitielea of primary importance omitted to be procured in aeaaon, and not bow 
to be porcbaaed, mneh of the fbnda of our niercantile uilizeiia in the handa of 
tbnM na« by CAngrea Bade ear enaMiea, popt atj U m Ina aaMnU aloal 
oa every aea, tha revenae fanfaked by Inndamt cNnMMnU retoieliana, mi 
BOW t7 the war dealnyad; the Mlioii agaiiut iAmb tha war « dadned^ awiB* 
phMly armed and poaae aa ed of ampla maana lo pniteal baeaeK' and to mamf 
■•> bar feel Mlatreaa of the oeeaa, and In a eapasitt t* lay waate aaaa? of oar 
lUiMine tdtiea akd Mwm: Thai a cemnrbaii of Ria caadilian, m vakaah *a 
twe MMeu Btoad at the D«ie af thai daciaralleit, M»d in whiek they BOW akad, 
ia aloBB ■■noieat te ahow that b iBaMBg h, ««r nUaia weiBnat poaaawad a^ 
«r did not exerciae, ansadpe^'^— ' " '- *" — -■-»--■ - — s- ._ i- 
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It was the largest assembly of respectable citizens evei 
vitnessed in that place ; and was attended by the most 
distinguished and experienced patriots of that city and 
vicinity ; among whom were John Jay, who had been a 
member of the hrat continental Congress, in September, 
1774, chief justice of the Siipreme Court of the UnitHl 
States, secretary of foreign anairs in the time of the old 
Congress, Governor of the Slate of New York, and envoy 
extraordinary to the court of England, in 1794, appointed 
by Washington ; Rufus King, who was an early member 
of the old Congress, a delegate in the Convention for form- 
iug the federal Constitution, a Senator in Congress sAer- 
wards for ae?eral years, and then minister to Great Britain ; 
Govemeur Morris, also one of the delegates in the Conren> 
tton which formed the federal Constitution, as envoy to the 
court c^ France, and late a Senator in Congress ; Egbert 
Benson, Judge of the District court of the United States, 
and many yeara before, a member of Congress; Matthew 
Clarkson and Richard Yarick, distinguished patriots of the 
BevolutiM), and eminent for their public services and moral 
worth. The resolutions were prepared by these individuals. 

■MUliml hj evM^ •libit aadaDdertlMpreMnn of •*M]r«*lui>itj, bat pmiow 
I* tb« MMUMBMoiMt ot offMHTa WW, MtMMii MM* woiU faaTe dictated l» 
BUn of u ardiairj ckpaMtj, to mtore (bo nTonae, to reploiuib lbs tieuBrj, 
paimk onr eidxeiu M lirii^ bom* tbe weahh wlueh in Ibe eonne ofm lacrativfl 
OMDOHree diej hito Mattered almnJ; All tbowiliUin'arMtHila tndmagatinei; 
Bill al»a*e all, b«iM and eqaip ■ mptt*M« satjr: liat a esbn review of lbs 
coaduet wbieb bat beea psnuad, ami wbkb ii m otterij irreeeneilable to Iha 
maziiDi of common prndcnce, ao little contmcndsd bj any facli wbicb ban 
liean exfaibited lo pablic view, aod to fatal to the deirrgt inlereati ef thia 
oonntry, leavea no room to donbl of ibc alanning eoawqnence* to wbicb it 
hadi; Tlat wa are iiraiialibly drawm to tbe eaMtniioD, that tbe Anericaa 
|wapla will, under ibo aamo attd brm of aa atliaiice, bs ■abmitted to tbe will 
and power of the Freocb Emperor: That in thia view of ibeinbject, Ibe qoea- 
tion of peace or war, inTolveiatl that is dear and 'valnable to men on tliii aide 
the grave.' Wa are, tharehre, nnder tbe dire oeeMain at declaring, Viat %M 
kmvi no ett^UtHct in Dha sen vito kavt brouf^ ai (o aU ptriloa* tendUio*, 
W* da not, beeanae we cannot, eiamina the caoaea of that ounagniiaa'. tba 
ndadManw effiKta of which we ao deep!]' feel and lO lerioaBlf appreheod) 
bat eaUed 19101 b; an imptriom iintt of duly, we decUie oar aen^enla, and 
... r.ii '---- u to dflclaretbain. We implore them to lay aaido 
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aafety. If it aball appear tbat tba majority » in favor of war, be it an{ 
vs iBliil aalwilt If. ai wa inlly believe, a great majorilT i* deairont of peaoe, 
let tbe (act bo kitown: and to thii end we propow, tut repreaentatiraa ba 
cfaMOB b) liw Mveral aoantieB of Aia Stale, diacreet men and frienda of peace, 
(0 aotteapond or wnfer whb eacb ocber, and c»-i>pinte witb tbe iiienda ef 
paaaa b otbar 0t«Mia, in ievinii^ and poraamg aacb cMU tituH ame ' 
m may aeeue oat UbeKiea and md^ondenae, andptMenw ow U 
an nsdanfinul tj Ibe protent irar. 
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This vas a period of great anxiety and of uncommoQ 
excitement, lliera was not only an apprehension of ex- 
tensive calamity, the natural consequence of war, an accu- 
mulation of the public debt, loss of property, detriment to 
commerce, and sacrifice of human life ; but a fear of undue 
military authority, of the exerciso of arbitrary power, under 
the plea of necessity, of a resort to unjust and oppressive 
acta to oblige the people to support the war ; and most of 
all, a close connecticm, or alliance, with the French govern- 
ment, then a most alarming and despotic power, though 
professing to be friendly to republican States; the nation 
being then entirely subject to the will of one man, vhosa 
ambition was unbounded, and whose want of moral princi- 
ple was such, as that no reliance could be placed on his 
promises or his justice. It was believed to t« the natural 
consequence of a war with England, especially as it was 
waged, with the approbation, if not by the dictation, of the 
Emperor, and was likely to operate in furtherance of his 
views of universal empire. 

The spirit and language of the warm friends of die ad- 
ministration, soon after war was declared, served also to 
alarm the fears of the people, and to induce the more intel- 
ligent to ponder on the policy and movements of the ad- 
ministration. It was openly declared, by the advocates for 
war, " that there could no longer be endured, any expres- 
sions o{ disapprobation of the measures of Congress or of 
the federal executive — that the time for discussion was past, 
and all must now unite in support of the war, in person, 
or by contributions." In some instances, direct threats 
were uttered towards such as spoke against the policy of 
war measures ; and acts of violenoe were committed, by 
mobs, on peaceable citizens, for daring to speak or write 
against the war. The streets of Baltimore were moistened 
with the blood of some of her most worthy and patriotic 
citizens, who exercised the rights of freemen, by discussing 
the measures of the administration. In other places, indi- 
viduals were threatened witli violence, unless they would 
contribute to funds for carrying on the war, by making 
Joans to the government, which had incurred great expenses 
without any means to meet them. 

The general character of (he individual, then President 
of the United States, was such as would have led to the 
opinion, that he would not hastily give his consent to war. 
He had none of the peculiar attributes of a military hero, 
And had never been a soldier. He was esteemed as a phi- 
losopher, or a statesman in a republic, when war is not lo 
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be supposed to occur, aniess in extreme cafes for defence. 
Apd many anxiously interrogated, whether there vas not 
some strange infatuation prevailing in the federat councils ; 
OT whether the measure of an offensive war could be ac- 
counted for on the supposition of unreasonable prejudices 
and antipathies towards Great Britain, and of equally 
unreasonable partialities for France, ' For sometime, it 
appeared, that the reign of terror had commenced ; and that 
similar scenes of violence were to be witnessed, as had been 
in revolutionary France ; but there was too much intelligence 
and love of order, and too great a love of rational liberty, 
indeed, to allow such a state of things long to exist in the 
United States ; and the tone and conduct of the inconsid- 
erate friends of the administration soon became more prudent 
and proper. The war had its course, under the direction 
of the federal government, to which it exclusively belonged 
to continue it, or to make peace. MsLDf assisted no farther 
than the laws required, and continued to express a desire 
that it might soon be brought to an end. The number, who 
were dissatisfied with the war, and who wished for its ter- 
iniaation, constanUy increased ; and this was, probably, one 
consideration with the federal administration for giving in- 
structions, in 1814, to its ministers then in Europe, to enter 
into fresh negotiations for peace. 

The first military effort after the war began, was at- 
tended with defeat and disgrace. A large force was then 
at Detroit, and were soon ordered to invade the neighbor- 
ing British province of Upper Canada, but they were not 
sufficiently provided with munitions of war to authorize 
such an expedition. It was, indeed, supposed that most 
of the CanadiaQs would submit without resistance, but this 
proved to be a great mistake. The American troops, under 
General Hull, passed over the lake, and effected a landing 
on the Canada side, without opposition. They, however, 
did not meet with friends to welcome or assist them, as 
they had hoped ; and some regular British troops in that 
))rovince, whose commander had early intelligence of the 
war, were promptly marched to defend that part of the 
country where the Americans had proceeded. The cannon 
of the latter was found to be in almost a useless state, and 
General Hull returned to Detroit without capturing any 
important post, or acquiring any military honors. The 
British general in that quarter, who appears to have been 
a character of decision and energy, soon made an attack' on 
Detroit, and the American commander sunendered to hun 
that important pose He was highly censured by the od- 
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ministiatioii and its friende, and afterwards arrested and 
tried, on a charge of covardice and treason. Othera, with- 
out justifying his conduct on that occasion, believed there 
was some apology for him, in the inefficient preparation 
which had been made, to enable' him to defend his po- 
sitioo. 

Another invasion of Canada was made in October, by 
the United States troops, a great portion of which were the 
militia of New York. Tbey were under thjR immediate 
command of Major General Stephen Van Rensselaer, of that 
State, and numbered over two thousand. He crossed th« 
river opposite to Queenatowh, on the Canada side, and im- 
mediately attacked and took possession of the town, but 
noi without a visorous resistance, and many of his troops 
killed and wounded. A large regular British force, which 
was in the vicinity, promptly marched to Queenstown, and 
a Severe battle ensued. The United States troops at 
Queenstown were not supported by those on the eastern side 
of the river, as was expected, and although General Rens- 
selaer passed over and urged their crossing the river. 
Tbe«e were mostly militia, and they refused to proceed to 
Queenstown, as directed. The British were more numerous 
than those from the United States, who had crossed the 
river ; and, under the command of brave and skilful officers, 
they overpowered the latter. A great slaughter was made 
of tne United States' troops, and many officers were killed 
or wounded, and about four hundred taken prisoners. 

A third invasion of Canada was projected soon after this 
defeat, but was not carried into execution, except that 
a small detachment passed over to the Canada aide, and, 
attacking a fort near the river, returned in a few hours. 
The preparations deemed necessary for the invasion occu- 
pied much time, and it became too late in the seasiHi to 
cmumence offensive operations with any hope of success. 
It was believed necessary to make the invasicm, if at all, 
with six thousand men; and though the troops then in 
service in that quarter amounted to eight thousand or more, 
many were debilitated by sickness. Aikl probably the re- 
verses which had already occurred, induced the command- 
ing officer to refrain from another attack, without a more 
powerful army. Proclamations were issued, however, of 
a boasting and threatening character, not much to the credit 
of the writers, either on the score of wisdom or bravery. 
But it ought to be recollected, that it was not supposed by 
the administration, that any very great opposition would 
be made by the Canadians, and that the United States' 
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army vas not sufficiently provided to ensure success in the 
invasion of that country. In truth, the army, and its offi- 
cers, were more formidable in this paper warfare, than in 
etEcient action. The troops were ordered into winter 
quarters in different places ; and thus, the land campaign 
of 1812 was brought to a close, without giving much an- 
noyance to the British, or procuring much glory to those 
who planned or engaged in it. A belief had been enter- 
tained by the friends of the administration, that Canada 
would readily submit to the United States, and that a small 
military force would soon subdue the British provinces. 
How this enterprise, even if successful, was to establish the 
maritime rights of ihe United States, did not fully appear: 
and it became evident, that the people geneially did not 
justify the invasion of the enemy's territory, when they 
had been often assured that the war was entirely in defence 
of individual or national rights. 

The naval arm of the United States proved more efficient 
and more useful. Compared to that of Great Britain, Indeed, 
the American navy was quite insignificant, and altogether 
inadequate to contend with the naval power of that nation. 
Yet it was repeatedly successful in contests with single British 
ships of war of equal and even of larger size. The American 
naval commanders exhibited equal enterprise and courage ; 
and had the navy been cherished and augmented for the 
previous ten years, as many judicious statesmen proposed, 
It would have been far more efficient than it was. By the 

{irovident enterprise, and the prompt action of the few pub- 
ic armed vessels then in service, much property was saved 
to the United States, and the British were led to acknowl- 
edge the great skill and bravery of Americans on the 
ocean, where that nation had long borne undisputed sway. 
The administration now became convinced of Ihe vast 
importance of a navy ; and, from this period, was in favor 
of its increase. At the session of Congress in March, 1812, 
and a short time before the declaration of war against 
Great Britain, it was ordered that the few frigates then be- 
longing to the United States, should be repaired ; and three 
others, then on the stocks, should be completed. Three 
hundred thousand dollars were voted for, these purposes. 
But, in December following — aAer several successful naval 
enterprises, which not only displayed the bravery of the 
officers and seamen, but rendered essential service to the 
nation — further and more liberal appropriations were made 
for the augmentation of the nary. Two millions and a 
half dollars were devoted to this object, and the President 
25 
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waa authorized to build four shipa of the line, of seventy- 
four guns each ; six large frigates, of forty-four guns ; and 
six sloops of war, of twenty guns. He had power given 
him also to purchase or procure other sloops of war, and 
smaller vessels, for the public service ; and the further sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for that 
purpose. Though the war was opposed by a lar^e portioa 
of the people at uist, and as the repeal of the British orders 
in council, soon after followed, and (he disasters and de- 
feats suffered by the army on the northwest borders, yet the 
additional expenses incurred for increasing the navy, were 
almost universally approved. The measure indicated a 
disposition to defend the maritime rights of the nation, 
which the policy for some years previously pursued, seemed 
to sacrifice or abandon. It had been often said, by a por- 
tion of the people, that, unless it was in the policy of the 
administration from 1806 to 1812, to retire from the ocean, 
and to relinquish all commercial pursuits, it would he essen- 
tial to prepare a respectable naval force. The people in the 
Atlantic States were decided and earnest in favor of a 
navy ; and the neglect of the federal government, during 
the period just mentioned, to increase, or to keep it in its 
former state even, served to destroy all confidence in the 
wisdom of the dominant party. The regard manifested 
by the administration for giving strength to the navy, at 
this time, therefore, gave much satisfaction to the people, 
and saved the federal rulers from a total loss of confidence 
in the majority. Their conduct in this respect, did not in- 
deed, mahe many converts to the war policy, but a hope 
was thereby raised, that the commercial and maritime 
rights of the nation were not disregarded nor undervalued. 

The Congress met on the first Monday of November, 
1912, as had been provided by a law passed in July pre- 
vious, when the former session was closed. The message 
of the President to the federal legislature, in compliance . 
with a provision in the Constitution, " that he should give 
Congress information, from time to time, of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he might judge necessary and expedient," will best 
disclose the opinions and views of the administration at 
this very critical period, and describe the condition of the 
United states, as to public and national affairs. 

The message states, " that, as a measure of precaution 
and forccaste, a large force was placed at Detroit, before 
the declaration of war, with a view to its security ; and, in the 
event of war, to such operations in Uppet Canada, as would 
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prevent the influence of the British [officers or agents] over 
the savages, obtain command of the lake, on which Up- 
per Canada borders, and maintain co-operating relations 
with such forces as might be employed against other 
parts " [of the British Provinces.] The unfortunate result 
of General Hull's invasion of Upper Canada, and the fall 
of Detroit are then noticed. Complaint is then made of 
the employment of the savage tribes, by the British gen- 
eral, in attacks on the troops and inhabitants of the United 
States. 

The protection of the northwestern frontiers, it is added, 
had been given to General Harrison, " who had the «itire 
confidence of his fellow-soldiers and fellow-citizens, in that 
part of the country." The message refers to the attack 
made on Queenstown under General Van Rensselaer, in Oc- 
tober ; and it is said, " that the attack was conducted with 
distinguished gallantry." The President says, the object 
had been "to eaia Command of the lakes; and that a na- 
val force would be provided there superior to that of the 
British." The refusal of the Governors of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to call out the militia and plac6 them un- 
der the command of an officer of the regtilar army, was 
thus noticed in the message; "if the authority [of the fed- 
eral government] to call the militia into service and com- 
mand for the public defence, can be thus frustrated, in a 
state of war, and of course, under apprehensions of inva- 
sion preceding war, we are not one nation for the purpose 
most of all requiring it ; and the public safety may have 
no other resource than in those large and permanent mili- 
tary establishments, which are forbidden by the principles 
of our free government, and against the necessity of which 
the militia were intended to be a constitutional bulwark." 

" On the coasts and' on the ocean, the war has been as 
successful, as circumstances connected with its early stages 
could promise. Our public ships and private cruisers, by 
tiieir activity, and where there was occasion, by their in- 
trepidity, have made the enemy sensible of the difference 
between a reciprocity of captures, and the long confine- 
ment of them to their side. Our trade, with some excep- 
tifflis, has safely reached our ports, having been much fa- 
voted and protected by our public armed vessels. 

" Anxious to abridge the evils from which a state of 
war cannot be exempt, I lost no time, after it was declared, 
in conveying to the British government the terms on which 
its progress mishl be arrested, without waiting the delays 
of a formal and final pacification ; and the Envoy at L(H1- 
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doD Tas authorized to agree to an Armistice founded upon 
them. These terms required, that the orders in council 
should be repealed as they affected the United States, with- 
out a revival of blockades violating ackno<vledged rules : 
that there should be an immediate discharge of Americas 
seamen from British ships, and a stop put to impressments 
from American ships in future; with an uDaeistanding 
that an exclusion of the seamen of each nation from the 
ships of the other should be stipulated ; and that the Ar- 
mistice should be improved into a definitive and compre- 
hensive adjustment of depending controversies. 

" Although a repeal of the orders in council, susceptible 
of explanation meeting the views of this government, had 
taken place before this pacific advance was communicated 
to that of Great Brilain, the proposition was declined, from 
an avowed repugnance to suspend the practice of impress- 
ments during the Armistice ; and without any intimation 
that the arrangement proposed respecting seamen would be 
accepted. Whether the subsequent communications from 
this government, affording an occcasion for reconsidering 
the subject, on the part of Great Britain, will be viewed in 
a more favorable light, remains to he known. It would be 
unwise to relax our measures, on a presumption of such a 
result. 

" Our affairs with France retain the posture which they 
held at my last communications to Congress. Notwith- 
standing the authorized expectation of an early and favora- 
ble issue to the discussions on foot, these have been procras- 
tinated to the latest dates. The only occurrence meriting 
attention is the promulgation of a French decree, purport- 
ing to he a definitive repeal of the Berlin and Milan de- 
cree. This proceeding, although made the ground of the 
repeal of the British orders, is rendered, by the time and 
manner of it, liable to many objections. 

" With a view to that vigorous prosecution of the war, to 
which our national faculties are adequate, the attention of 
Congress will still be particularly drawn to the insufficiency 
of existing provisions for filling up the military establlsh- 
menL A revision of the milUia laws, for the purpose of 
rendering them more systematic, and better adapting them 
to the emei^nces of the war, is at this time particularly 
desirable,"* 

* It ii aUled in the mewage, ibal the receipl 

jew ending in September, were (iileen and « hi._ __ _ 

three milUoni of the principii of the pablie debt bed been paid; 

uoiu hod been received on loans ; and thU eleven milLionj bad been ictoallj 

tAMked oa louu, at diSeient timei. 
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This statement of national affairs was as favorable to the 
conduct of the administretion as could possibly be made ; 
and made, it should be recollected, by one interested to 
render it as plausible and justifiable as might be, of the 
measures and policy adopted. It appears to have been an 
early plan of *he executive to send troops into Canada, 
and to take posees&ioii of that territory. Relianoe was also 
evidently placed, on the assistance of the militia, not merely 
for defence in case of invasion of the United Slates when the 
British became an enemy, by the declaration of war ; but 
for increasing the force ordered to enter the British territory 
for conquest ; and for re^lar service in the war, in such 
manner and to such extent as the federal executive might 
think proper ; instead of calling on theni, as the Constitutioa 
had provided, to defend the country against invasion. 

By the correspondetMe between Admiral Warren, then 
Commander-in-Chief of all the British forces on and near 
the American continent, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States, which the President communicated to Con- 
gress, at this time; as well as by a proposition made by 
the British Commander-in-Chief in Canada ; it was offi- 
cially notified to the American administration, that the 
orders in council were repealed on the twenty-third of June; 
it was also proposed to suspend hostilities between the two 
nations; and to enter anew on negotiations relating to the 
laws of Congress interdicting the commerce and ships of 
war of Great Britain from the harbors and waters oi the 
United States; and to the permanent revocation of the 
British orders in council. 

But this proposition was not favorably received by the 
American administration ; and in reply to it, the Secretary 
of State was directed by the President to declare, " that a 
BQSpension of the claim, or forbearance to press or act upon 
it, during the cessation of hostilities, was indispensable to 
such cessation ; for experience had fully evinced that no 

fieace could be durable unless this object were provided 
or." But the instructions to the British Admiral, author- 
izing him to propose a cessation of hostilities, and to enter 
on further negotiations for the speedy restoration of peace, 
did not authorize him to adjust or discuss the subject of 
impressments. 

The Secretary added, " without further discussing ques- 
tions of richt, the President is desirous to provide a remedy 
for the evils complained of on both sides. The claim of the 
British government is to take from the merckani vessels of 
other countries all British subjects. In this practice, the 
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commanden of Britiah ships of war take from Teasds of 
the United States American citisens. If the United States 
prohibit the employment of Brilish subjects in their ser- 
vice, and enforce the prohibition, by suitable regulations 
and penalties, the motive for the practice is taken away. 
It is in this mode, that the President is willing to accom- 
modate this important controversy with the British govern- 
ment ; and it cannot be conceived oa what grouiid the ar- 
rangement can be refused. 

" A suspension of the practice of impressment, pending 
the armistice, seems to oe a necessary ccmsequence. It 
cannot be presumed, while the parties are en^ged in a 
Dogotiation to adjust amicably this important difierence, 
that the United States would admit the right, or acquiesce 
in the practice of the opposite party ; or that Great Britain 
would be unwilling to restrain her cruisers from a practice, 
vfhich would hare the strongest tendency to defeat the ne- 
gotiation. It is presumable, that both parties would enter 
into a negotiation with a sincere desire to give it effect 
For this purpose it is necessary that a clear and distinct 
understanding be first obtained between them, of the ac- 
commodation which each is prepared to make. If the 
British government is willing to suspend the practice of 
impressment from American vessels, on consideration that 
the United States will exclude British seamen from their 
service, the regulations by which this compromise should 
be carried into effect, would be solely the object of negA- 
tiation. The armistice would be of short duration. If the 
parties agreed, peace would be the result. If the negotia- 
tion failed, each would be restored to its former stale and 
to all its pretensions, by recurring to war." 

The conduct of the administration, in reference to the pro- 
posal of the British government, for a cessation of hostil- 
ities, and an adjustment of the long-existing disputes be- 
tween the two nations, was a subject of much discussion 
through the United Srates. By a moiety, if not the major- 
ity of the citizens, the course pursued by the federal exe- 
cutive was justified and approved ; the rights of the nation, 
and of the seamen particularly, requiring the rejection of 
the overtures made by the British, and a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war ; while a lai^ portion, perhaps one half of 
the people, as some writers asserted, being either opposed 
to the war at first, or at the unsuccessful uiterprises of the 
army, and believing that the offers of the British govern- 
ment were consistent both with the wel&ze aad honor of 
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the nation, condemn^ the policy of the administration in 
strong terms; and fully expressed their apprehensions, 
that the war must continue many years, if peace could 
only be restored on the conditions urged by the federal 
rulers^ and that the consequence would be a close alliance 
with France, then governed by a military despot. It was 
believed the British ministry would never surrender the 
claim to search and take their own seamen from neutral 
merchant vessels — the right to take them by force from 
public armed ships was given up — and that it was impri>< 
per to require it ; and to continue the war, iherefore, while 
this was the only or chief difficulty in the way of negotia- 
tion and peace, was alike Inexpedient and unjust. The 
war, however, was still prosecuted ; and more efficient 
measures were adopted by Congress to reader it successful. 
The people were led to believe, by a partial statement of 
facts, and by addresses to their prejudices, that Great Bri- 
tain was aiming to subdue the United States, and to bring 
them back to their former allegiance to the British king ; 
and many were directly inlerealed in the continuance of 
war, as it gave them office and employment A small 
majority in Congress, also approved of the opinions and 
Tievs of the President, as givea in his message; and ex- 
pressed their approbation of his rejection of the proposed 
cessation of hostilities by the British, on the terms ofiered ; 
insisting " that the impressment of seamen being the princi* 
pal cause of war, it must be prosecuted till that cause waa 
removed." On some other important subjects, connected 
with the policy of the war, the majority of the federal legis- 
lature could not be persuaded to support the measures 
{iTOposed by the warm friends of the administration. A 
aw for the relief of merchants who had imported British 
goods after the 33d of June, and before the 16th of Sep* 
tember, was passed, though opposed by most of the mem- 
bers wt^o approved of the war, And the bill for increasing 
the navlil estahtishment was also opposed by many friends 
of the administration; but finally received the aaootion of 
the majority of Congress, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FroieomtioD of tbe War. Tenni Oflered ibr Cemtton of HoRilitiM hj Great 
Britain Rejected. Britjih Ordera in Cnnncil Bepealed. Chargea or FreDCh 
Inflnenee. DiuBterd of [he United Stales' Troops on (he Borden otCumia. 
Inadequate Means ofWar. Fnrtber Call Tor Militia. Dispute on the Power 
of Congresi over the Militto. Naral Victories. Saccesa oa Lake Erie. 
And of General Harrison, at Fort Meifs, and Maiden, &c Invamon ef Can- 
ada UosnccBisful. War Unpopular. New Terms of Peace proposed. Peace . 
Made, without Obtaiaiog any of the Objects for which War was Declared. 

Mn. Madison, of Virginia, was again elected President of 
tile United Slates, for the lerra of four years, from the 
fourth of March, 1813. De Witt Clinton, of New York, 
'vas the other candidate for that high and responsible office. 
He was supported by those who considered the war un- 
necessary, and who were desirous of restoring peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Madison 
received 107 votes, and Mr: Clinton 89. Elbridge Gerry, 
'Of Massachusetts, who had been governor of the State, for 
ISIO and 1811, was chosen Vice President. Some changes 
were made in the Cabinet, at this time ; General Armstrong, 
■oi New York, was appointed Secretary of War, in the place 
of William Eustis,whoresigned; and William JonesofPena- 
sylvania was placed at the head of the Navy department. 

In the month of January, 1813, another disaster fell on a 
mrt of the northwestern army, near lake Erie, at the river 
Ilsisin. A detachment of the Americans had been sent under 
Colonel Le^is, to take possession of that site, as important 
for the occiipatioti of the United States' troops. After a short 
engagement the place was taken by the men under Colonel 
Lewis. This, however, was not an affair of much moment, 
for only a few of the enemy were then stationed there. 
Without orders from Major General Harrison, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in that part of the country. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Winchester proceeded to support Colonel Lewis, with 
two hundred and fifly more men ; fearing he would be 
attacked and overpowered by the British and Indians, thea 
in large numbers in that vicinity. After he reached the 
place he neglected to take such measures of precaution lo 
prevent an attack by surprise, as prudence seemed to dic- 
tate : and in quite an unprepared state he was assailed by 
the British and Indians, amouiitingtoeighteenhundi«d; and 
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a great alaughterensaed. The attack was very sudden, and 
wholly unexpected, »o that great confusion am delay oc- 
curred in forming the troops under the United Statea offi- 
cers ; and they were soon overpowered by a superior force. 
Nearly four hundred men were slain or mortally woanded, 
and between seven and eight hundred taken by the enemy. 

An act was passed at Uiis session, in January, 1S13, for 
an augmentation of the regular army of the United Stalea. 
it was then estimated at 35,000. Congress now provided 
for an increase of 20,000 troops ; and the appointment of 
six additional Major Generala The President was also 
authorized to accept of any volunteer corps which might 
be raised, with a view to the defence of places invaded, 
near which they resided. This was not materially differ- 
ent from relying on the militia for protection, in case of in- 
vasion. In various seaport towns, parties of the atizena 
formed, and acted as guards on the coasts. In Hassachu- 
setts, and in some other States, these volunteer companies, 
or parties, were furnished with arms and other munitions 
of war by the State executive, whenever there was appli- 
cation for them, and there was reason to suppose an attack, 
or landing, by the British might be made. 

The public expenses were necessarily much locreased 
by the means adopted for prosecuting the war ; and the na- 
tional finances were in a state of great embarrassment, at 
this period. When the committee of " Ways and Means," 
called on the Secretary of the Treasury, January, 1S13, for 
his opinion of the probalJe amount, to be provided by Con- 
gress for the year following, he stated in reply, " That at 
least sixteen millions by way (tf loans would be necessary, 
to be added to twelve millions, the estimated amount of 
revenue for the yeajr." Such estimates are always uncer- 
tain ; and often overrated. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury observed, " That it would be necessary to repeal 
or modify the non-impoTtation laws, to realize the amount 
calculated to arise Irom imposts-" He also proposed a 
great increase of duty on foreign tonnage, and the suspen- 
sion of allowances to importers, under the name of draw- 
backs. And he gave it as bis opinion, that, unless the war 
should be brought to a close within the year, it would be 
requisite to provide for farther loans for the year 1814, and 
to have recourse to internal and direct taxes. By the nsost 
able financiers in the United Sutes, it was asserted, that the 
duties on imports would not much exceed five millioDS ; 
and that the expenses would be nearly double lo the esti- 
mates of the Secretary. For in the ktte> paxt ef 1812, and 
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beginniiig of 1813, demands on the public treasury vera 
&r greater than had been anticipated ; the principal part 
of which waa unavoidable, in the state the country had 
been placed by the declaration of war ; but a portion of the 
expenses had been incurred under unfavorable circum- 
stances, owing to the improvident and injudicious conduct 
of the administralion relating to the war, for several months 
after it was declared. When the militia were called out, 
as th«y were in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, in 
large numbers, they were not sufficiently armed ; and ex- 
traordinary expenses were incurred to equip them. 

There was also a great deficiency of blankets and other ne- 
cessary clothing for the soldiers, during the fall and winter of 
1812-' 13; as the non-importation taws had been then some- ' 
time in operation ; and the manufacture of woollens was 
also then comparatively very limited in the United States. 

When Mr. Madison took the oath of office, on his re-elec- 
tion as President of the United States, 4lh of March, 1813, he 
spoke of the w^r, " as stamped so strongly with the features 
0f Juttux, ae to invite the smiles of Heaven on the means of 
eondnctinsit to a successful termination." And in justi- 
fication of this strong language, he said, "The war was 
Bot declued by Congress, until it had been long made on 
them, in reality, though not in name," and till it was in- 
dispensably necessary for the welfare, the interests, the 
honor, and rights of the nation. It was solely or chiefly 
resorted to, he said, in support of the rights of the seamen, 
who were often impressed into the British service, and for 
xesisting new principles, and injurious practice concerning 
neutral commerce, which deeply affected the United States. 
There was no such expression of the public opinion on (he 
subject, as to affiird proof, that the majority of the people fully 
reapooded to these sentiments of the President. It might 
be reasonable to conclude, from the then recent elections, 
that they approved of the measures of the executive. But 
thera was a strong demonstration, by the people in various 
parts of the Union, that they considered the war unnecessary, 
ifnot unjust ; andthatthey were anxious for its termination, 
on such terms as the British government had proposed. 

The success of the navy was a cheering consideration to 
sach as cherished the feelings of national pride ; and there 
were repeated instances of the gallantry of naval officers in 
the course of six months after the war began. This was 
the more gratifying to the citizens of the United States, as 
it was unexpected, in the small number of American armed 
ships, compared toAenavalpowerof Great Britain; and the 
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Ticlories on the ocean fnrniahed a redeeming conndentkMi 
for the patriotic citizens, tinder the Tarious aisasters which 
the army suffered ; although a few, who riewed the war aa 
unjust, could not join in the general exultationa even for 
any success attending the American arms. 

The war served to show the strength of the goremtnent 
and the patriotism of the people. The preparations and 
expenses for placing the country in a proper state of de- 
fence, in 1798, when war was expected with France, were 
borne with due submission by those who did not fully ap- 
prove of warlike measures. And, in 1812, though a bare 
majority of the people justified the war with England, and 
probably the majority was desirous of closing it in six 
months, after the offers of the British government for further 
negotiations, and the great disasters suffered by the army 
on the borders of Canada — still the administration was 
supported, or certainly not opposed by any disorderly or 
violent acts. The people, in various parts of the nation, 
complained of the measures of the federal govemmeDt, and 
censured its war policy, like independent freonen, zealous 
of their rights, and fearless in scrutinizing the conduct of 
their rulers ; and many declined to assist hi prosecuting 
the war, by voluntary loans, or by any acts besides those 
which the laws imposed, or by such efforts as were neces- 
sary for defence when the coasts were actually invaded. 
But no plans of insurrection, or forcible oppositicm to the 
authority of the government, or attempts to sever the 
Union, were proposed at this period of pressure and calam- 
ity. The power of the federal government proved ade- 
quate to the crisis ; but the consideration is not to be for- 
gotten, that, in the third year of the war, the peo|de became 
more dissatisfied and louder in their complaints : and that 
no formidable opposition appeared, must be attributed to 
the patriotic feelings of the citizens, and to their convic- 
tions of the necessity of order and of obedience to all con- 
stitutional authcHity. WiMi a populatim of a di^veot 
character from that of the great majority of the people in 
the United States, and with the freedom they possessed, it 
would have been difficult to maintain a war, when so 
great a portion of the nation disapproved of it. 

The administration did not appear consistent in the 
canses assigned, at different periods, for declaring or con- 
tinuing the war. The subject of the impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen, by the British ships of war, was indeed the 
great cause of comptaint and irritation, aiid was often d»- 
claied to be the principal reason for the war. And this 
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was offend aa the only reason for continuing &ie war, in 
the summer of 1612, after the Bridsh revoked their orders 
in eoimeil, and proposed a cessation of hostilities ; and yet, 
before the declaration, and before the British orders were 
repealed, even in May, 1811, when the Envoy from Great 
Britain to the United States gave assurance that the orders 
of 1807 would be withdrawn, on authentic and official no- 

' tice of a revocation of the French edicts of a previous date, 
and that the blockade declared in May, 1810, would also 
thereupon cease ; the American Secretary of State wrote 

- the Envoy in reply, " That the President had received the 
in&rmation with great satisfaction, as it had been a material 
obstacle to an accommodation ; and that such repeal of the 
British orders would be immediately followed by a repeal 
of the act for the non-importation of goods irom England, 
then in force." So maieriai was this obstacle in the way 
of adjusting the controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States, at that time, that had it been removed six 
ireeln sooner than it was, and before the declaratioa of 
war, it appears hisblyprobable, that this calamity might 
have been avoided. The sole difficulty of impresatfent 
would not have been thought to justify a war, even by the 
Vftrmest friends of the administration. For though all the 
(Hreeise terms proposed by the American executive on that 
subjeet, were not agreeable to the British administration, it 
was disposed to make an arrangement, favorable practically 
to the security of bona fide American seamen. And the 
American Envoys, in 1808, had tbrmed an article relating 
to impressnents, in the treaty they signed at that time with 
Great Britaiii, by which, in their opinion, the rights of 
American seamen would be substantially secured. 

The invasion of Canada was renewed in the spring of 
1613 : Twenty five hundred troops, under Major General 
Dearbem, embarked at Sacket's harbor, in eight armed 
vessels, commanded by Comiiu>dore Chatmcey ; and cross- 
ing the lake, attacked Little York ui the province of Up- 
per Canada, on the 27th of April. The American troops 
had been some time collecting and preparing for Uiis object ; 
jmd had a better prospect of success than the detachments 
which entered Canada the year before. The British force 
at York and vicinity was comparatively small, though 
aided by several hundred Indians. After some severe 
fighting, the town was taken by the Americans, but the 
British General, commanding there, escaped with a great 
part of the regular troops. More than two hundred British 
and Canadians were killed ; and a lat;gQ niunber made 
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prisoners, with two hundred Indians. The toss of the 
United States troops was also great ; many being killed or 
moitalljr wounded by the explosion of the British military 
ma^zine in the town. There were valuable and extensive 
military stores taken at Little York ; which had been col- 
lected there, to be forwarded to Niagara river, and to De- 
troit. These were immediately transported to Sacket's Har- 
bor ; and in a few days after, another expedition against 
Canada was projected, with a large force. On the 27th 
of May, General Dearborn, with about seven thousand 
troops, landed at Newark ; when the small British force 
there retreated about thirty miles to join a latter body of 
Canadians, at a place called Kofty-Mile Creek, after de- 
stroying a great part of the stores. The first of June, a force 
was orderra, under command of a Brigadier General, of 
two thousand men, to proceed to Forty-Mile Creek where 
the British and Canadians were collected : and three days 
later, a second Brigadier tieneral, with more American 
troops, was ordered to proceed for his support. The Brit- 
ish retired several miles, on the approach of the American 
troops, and then prepared to defend themselves if at- 
tacked. 

General Winder, who commanded the first body of the 
United States troops, proceeded within about ten miles of 
the enemy; and the other detachment, under Brigadier 
General Chandler, followed soon after. Early the follow- 
ing morning, before daylight, and when quite unprepared* 
they were attacked by the enemy, the two Brigadier Gen- 
erals were taken, besides a number of the men, and many 
were killed and wounded. The British troops soon re- 
tired ; for they were not so numerous as the Americans ; 
and Generals Lewis and Boyd hastened the following day 
to support them, from the distance of thirty miles. 

In this expedition nearly one thousand of the United 
States troops were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
Lewis and Boyd behaved with great spirit and bravery : 
and when a British naval force appeared near the Forty- 
Mile Creek, where the former was m command, and sum- 
moned him to surrender, he refused in the spirit of a brave 
officer. Soon after, however, he judged it expedient to re- 
turn to Fort George — and thence, when American vesseli 
could be provided, to return to Sacket's Harbor — a portion 
of the army lemained some time at Port Geoi^, undei 

* !■ one Meonnt H wu tfatad, tbM tba commuding offioen n( tlw United 
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General Boyd, with a view to be a check on the enemy, 
and to prevent a concentration of their forces ; which it 
was believed they contemplated previous to an attack on 
the United States side of the lalce. The naval force of the 
United States on lake Ontario was increased at this period, 
and able to act with effect in preventing, for sometime, an 
invasion of the United States territory. The army under 
Governor Harrison, in the west, was able to accomplish 
little more than to defend the frontiers from the British and 
Indians in that quarter. No attempt was made by him for 
invading Canada at this time; and it would have been 
highly imprudent in the existing state of the army. 

The village of Havre-3e-Giace, situated near the moath 
of the Susquehanna river, consisting of nearly one hundred 
dwelling houses, was attacked by the British, in boats and 
barges, from ships of war near the coast, and burnt in May, 
1813. There was no military force in the vicinity to de- 
fend it. The towns on the Atlantic coast in most places 
were not sufficiently protected : It appeared to be the great 
■object to have a sufficient force to invade and conquer the 
British provinces in Canada. 

The United States troops at and near the southwest part 
of lake Ontario at Port Niagara, Lewistown, including 
those at Sacket's harbor, at Uie northeast, and those at 
Fort George on the Canadian borders, were about ten 
thousand ; about seven thousand of which were on and 
near Niagara river. General Boyd, who retained posses- 
sion of Fort George for some time, had frequent skirmishes 
■with the British ; and on two occasions the contests were 
very serious and extensive, and great numbers of the Amer- 
ican troops were killed or taken. One of these was at a 
place called Beaver-dam, by a detachment under command 
of a Colonel ; and the other by a still larger force, under 
General Boyd. During all this period, no progress was 
made in the conquest of Canada : but defeat and disaster 
were the consequences of the invasion ; and yet on several 
occasions the officers behaved with great promptitude and 
bravery. The British followed up their successes, and iu- 
Taded the territory of the United States. They took pos- 
session of Fort Niagara, and remained there several 
weeks ; and at Uiat time the naval force of the enemy on 
the lake was superior to the American squadron. Several 
boats belonging to the United States fell into the hands of 
the British. The loss was sustained by the United Slates 
troops, including the surrender of General Hull at Detroit, in 
August, 1812, and in the battles of Little York, Queenstown, 
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Port George, Forty-Mile Creek, and Beaver-dam, all be- 
fore the close of July, 1813, was estimated at 850U, killed, 
wounded, or taken. These were all employed in the pro- 
posed invasion of Canada. The expenses of these several 
armaments were very great ; and increased the public debt 
to a vast amount. After war was declared, it was neces- 
sary to prepare for the protection of the people on the fron- 
tiers of the United States, and to prevent the enemy in 
Canada from penetrating far into the national territories. 
But this great sacrifice of life and vast increase of the pub- 
lic debt, for the purpose of conquering the British provinces 
on the northwest of the United States, served to render the 
war policy very doubtful, and exposed its authors to severe 
and heavy censures. 

At the extra session in June, 1813, agreeably to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, offered by a member 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Webster,) the President was 
requested to lay before Congress the correspondence of the 
French and American minister, respecting the manner and 
the time of the repeal of the French decrees of Berlin and . 
Milan. The resolution was opposed for many days, but 
was at length adopted ; the correspondence was submitted 
to the House, and some time after published. It served to 
show that the suspicions were well founded, which had 
been expressed by many, more than a year before the dec- 
laration of war, of collusion on the part of the Emperor of 
France and his ministers on that memorable occasion : that 
either no decree, for revoking the obnoxious edicts, was 
passed at the time it was pretended; or that, if actually 
adopted, was not put in operation ; and could therefore be 
no warrant for the American government to demand there- 
upon, a repeal of the orders of the British administration. 
Indeed, there was just cause to doubt the existence of any 
order of the Elmperorfor such revocation, having been made 
at the early date declared by the French minister ; and 
many believed that no such order was made as intimated. 
And this view of the subject furnished proof sufficient to 
satisfy the most incredulous, that the nation had been se- 
duced into war, by the duplicity of a foreign despot, or by 
an unjustifiable disposition to retain his friendship. War 
would not have been declared solely on account of the im- 
pressment, though that was one of the principal reasons for 
resorting to war, and for continuing it after It had been 
declared : and had there been satisfactory evidence of the 
revocation of the French edicts in 1811, when it was so 
intimated, the obnoxious orders of the British government 
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would have been withdrawn, and the calamities and ex- 
penses of war with a powerful maritime nation, would 
have been prevented. 

Soon after the resolution above mentioned was adopted, 
and a message received from the President, with numerous 
documents requested by the House, a report was made by 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, approbatory of the 
grounds of the war taken by the President — but the report 
was disapproved by the majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At this extra session, July, 1S13, several nom- 
inations of persons to be foreign Envoys, were negatived 
by the Senate. That body also rejected the bill for an em- 
bargo, which had passed the House on reconmiendation of 
the executive. They iudirectly advised the President 
whom to nominate ; which he justly and feelingly opposed ; 
though their right to reject his nominations was undoubted. 

The British troops in Canada, in the latter part of the 
siunmer of 1813, atier having made a successful defence of 
that province, and obliged the United States forces to retire 
from the places previously taken by thefu, engaged in offen- 
sive operations, and attacked several towns within Hie State 
of New York and Vermont, situated on lake Champlain. 
And on this lake, as well as on Ontario, they had prepared 
a naval force fully equal, if not superior to that of the 
United States on those waters. Plattsburg and Burli^ton 
were attacked by the enemy the first of August. "Hiey 
did not land at Burlington ; but meeting a heavy fire from 
/ the United States troops stationed there,* as well as from 
some armed vessels then in the harbor, they retired without 
doing any damage. At Plattsburg, on the west side of lake 
Champlain, they made a more formidable assault ; they ef- 
fected a landing and burnt several public buildings ; but did 
not destroy dwelling houses or private property. The at- 
tack was made by a naval armament, consisting of two 
sloops of war, three rowgallies, two gunboats and forty- 
three batteaux, with 1300 men. The attack on Burlington 
was considered a bold measure on the part of the British, 
so well defended as it was by several armed vessels as welt 
as by a large body of land troops. The commander of the 
vessels in the service of the United States, on the lake at 
that time, was not well supplied with experienced officers, 
to enable him to act with so great effect as had been an- 
ticipated. 
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The success of the land forces of the United Stales, in 
the northwest, under Major General Harrison, at the open' 
ing of the campaign in lSt3, served in some measure, to 
retrieve the character of the American generals, which had 
suffered h^ the disasters and defeats of 1812. He conducted 
with equal bravery and intelligence, in that part of the 
conntry, during the year 1813 ; and some time before indeed, 
after the capture of Detroit and the army under General 
Hull in 1812. The defence of Port Meigs, near the rapida 
of the Miami river, in May, 1913, by the United States 
troops under General Harrison, was an important event. iii 
the prosecution of the war. The fort was attacked by the 
British, consisting of 500 regulars, BOO of the Canadian 
militia, and 1200 Indians; far exceeding the troops under 
command of General Harrison ; but he refused to surrender 
when summoned thereto by the British commander. The 
enemy were repulsed with great slaughter when they made 
an attempt to storm the fortress. The loss in the United 
States army was comparatively small ; but several officers 
of merit were slain. 

In the course of the same year, in September, 1913, the 
land forces under General Harrison achieved another im- 
portant victory over the British troops, at Maiden, on the 
Canada side; where they had collected in lai^e numbers, 
with intensions, probably, agaiii to invade the territory of 
the United States. On the approach of General Harrison 
and the United Slates troops, the enemy retired, after dis- 
mantling their fort, and destroying most of the articles 
which they could not remove. General Harrison pursued 
them, ana came up with them at the river Thames. A 
batde ensued, " one of the most hoRorable and decisive 
which was fonght during the war ;" and victory was e^in 
declared for the arms of the United Stales. ,The British 
commander, indeed, escaped, hut bis army was entirely 
defeated; and a great part of their military stores fell into 
the hands of General Harrison. Governor Shelby, of Ken- 
tucky, and Captain Perry, acted as volunteers in this expe- 
dition; and in the character of aids to General Harrison. 
This enterprise took place soon after the sncceRs of Captain 
Perry over the British armed vessels in lake Erie. It had 
long been the opinion and advice of General Harrison, that 
a naval force on the lake was necessary to give success to 
the arms of the United States in that quarter. The Secre- 
tary of War, General Armstrong, in a public document, 
smm after, declared that this conduct of General Harrisoa 
27 
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vas not only highly indicative of bravery and good jndg- 
ment, but was attended with importaot lesults to the country. 
On lake Erie, the naval enterprise was attended with 
brilliaDt success. Due time was taken to prepare a enffi- 
cient force to attack the British Gquadron there ; and the 
commodore* of the United States fleet was well qualified 
by his courage and skill to conduct the enterprise. Early 
in September, after repeated attempts to meet the enemy's 
fleet, it was diBcovered at a distance, and a chase and battle 
immediately followed. It continued several hours, and was 
very severe, and attended with great loss of lives tm both 
sides. But victory was the fortunate lot of the Americans — 
and the conquest of the British vas complete. Their whole 
fleet, composed of two ships, one brig, two schooners, and 
a sloop, and having sixty-two guns in all, was captured, 
aOer being much injured during the engagemeut; one of 
their ships mounted twenty guns, and another eighteen. — 
The United States fleet consisted of two ships, of twenty 
guns each; andsixothervessels. but muchsmaller;f carry- 
ing altogether fifty-four guns. Twenty-seven belonging to 
the United States vessels, including three officers, were 
killed in the action ; and ninety-six wounded. The number 
of the enemy killed and wounded was believed to be still 
greater. The success attending this enterprise was princi- 
- pally owing to the judicious and resolute conduct of the 
commander, though he was ably supported in his plans by 
most of the other officers. He was also justly entitled to 
the credit of preparing and equipping the American fleet, 
under many discouragiug and untoward occurrences. The 
government was unable or neglected to furnish him with 
materials and men for building the vessels he desired, and 
considered necessary, to act with efl'ect on the lake. But 
his diligence and perseverance overcome all obstacles. 

The result of this very brilliant affair, as well as of several 
otbernaval successes on the ocean, in the course of 1813, was 
a conviction with theadministration, however reluctantly ex- 
pressed, of the necessity of a respectable navy to vindicate 
the honor, as well as in some mp.asuro to protect the coasts 
ajid territory of the United States. In all cases, efiectual 
protection, however, could not be afl'orded ; the American 
navv being scarcely a fourth part, either in force or pumber, 
of the British ; which had been continually increased dur- 
* (Hirar H. Perry, of Nawpoit— « jonng mui, but of greu bimreiy, decw- 
loa, and enaigy of chuaetw. 

t Two of UwM had but two gm*— tlvM of tbun bit « aio^ tn'mil 9nt 
at tlirea guu, and odo of foar. 
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ing two centuries. The second year of the war, after pro- 
p<»als for a cessation of hostilities and for further negotia- 
tions on the subjects in dispute, between the two nations, 
were rejected b^ the American admimstration, a large 
number of ships of war visited the coasts of the United 
States, and created much alarm in many places, and greatly 
interrupted the usual pursuits of navigatiiHi and trade. — 
They were too formidable to be met by the American ships, 
which were often employed with more effect in distant and 
separate parts of the ocean. In the Chesapeake bay, and 
near the eastern coasts of Massachusetts, they were of great 
force, and landed at several places; some of which they 
retained for a long period, as there was not a sufficient 
naval force of the United Stales to encounter them. 

The fleets on the lakes and the troops on the northwestern 
and western frontiers, continued their operations till late in 
the season, with varied success. The American vessels on 
lake Champlain and lake Ontario were vigilant, and ready 
always to aet where duty and occasion called ; and served 
to prevent the British inflicting injuries in the territory of 
the United States. Several small armed vessels belonging 
to the British, fell into the hands of the Americans : who 
also made prisoners of about three hundred of the enemy's 
troops which were on board. 

TTie main body of ihe land troops on the northwest 
frontiers, left Plattsburg in the month of October, and en- 
tered the territory of Canada in the vicinity of Montreal, 
imder command of General Wade Hampton. But did not 
advance so far or so rapidly as had been expected. "Ilie 
enemy were prepared to meet them ; and attacked them 
so powerfully that they returned within the line of the 
United Slates, and most of them toPlattsburg; having lost 
a number of men in Canada. The army of me west under 
General Harrison, after a long period of apparent inaction, 
either from want of warlike stores, or of sufficient naval 
force to unite in any offensive operations, was able to pass 
over lake Erie to the Canada shore, as related ; where they 
attacked and look Maiden, defeated the British in that 
vicinity, and took many prisoners, and then recrossing ihe 
lake, landed at Detroit, which soon surrendered, after having 
been in possession of the British more than a year. In 
these rencounters, the enemy had large numbers of Indians 
in their ranks, who proved a great assistance to them. — 
Some of the tribes attached themselves to ihe United States 
troops, but they were less numerous. But wherever they 
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were found, they were charged with great cnielty towards 
their captives. A part of the American army, underGpncrat 
Boyd, remained in possession of Fort George on the Cana- 
dian side of the Niagara river, and near the bead of lalce ' 
Ontario, for some months. Generals Harrison and Wilkin- 
son also proceeded to this part of the country ; and a plan 
was probably formed to inarch into Canada, with this large 
uniten force. But il was not carried into execution. The 
return of General Hampton probably prevented. 

Thus ended the various and expensive expedition for con- 

Jaering Canada, in 1813; and little more progress was made 
lan in the year 1812. The invasion of the Province, for 
conquest, was unsuccessful, though the British weredefeated 
at Maiden. The expenses of these several armies were 
very great; and the loss of human lives was also great, 
though mostly by sickness. On lake Erie, the naval force 
of the United States, under commodore Perry, it has been 
seen, vas completely victorious : and on lakes Ontario and 
Champlain, the British were kept in check, by the small 
American fleets ; so as to be prevented from doing much 
injury to the people of the United States, as they attempted, 
in retaliation for the invasion of their territory. 

The ships of the United States, ontheocean, were success- 
ful in most of the naval actions which occurred in 1813 ; 
and the patriotic pride, kindled by these achievements, led 
many to support the war, who were before opposed to it ; 
and prevented that calamitous measure from fatally in- 
juring the popularity of the administration. The people, 
however, in various parts of the country, expressed an 
opinion that the war was unnecessary ; that negotiation 
would probably better settle the dispute and secure the just 
claims of flie United States ; and became, therefore, more 
desirous of peace. The general voice was opposed to ati 
invasion of Canada; fbr it was not believed, that the con- 
quest and annexation of that extensive territory would add 
to the stability or welfare of the United States. It was 
perceived also, that the British government bad abandoned 
one of its obnoxious measures ; and that the other cai^se of 
the war would not probably be removed, though it should 
be continuea many years. For it was well understood, that 
Oreat Britain would never consent to relinquish the right of 
tahmg her own subjects in time of war from neutral mer- 
chant vessels : and the contest had also now become very 
popiilar in England. 
The policy of the federal government, at this period, and 
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the Tiews entertained* as to the propriety of (he war, can- 
not be so justly and fully stated, as by referring to the pub- 
lic message ol the President of the United States to the 
national legislature, at the opening of the session in De- 
cember, 1813. 

On the subject of national disputes vith France, he spoke 
in a very short, but not very satisfactory manner. " The 
views of the French govemment on the subjects, which 
have been so long committed to negotiation, have received 
no duddation since the close of the last session of Congress. 
The minister of the United Slates, at Paris, had not been 
enabled, by any firoper opportunity, to press the objects of 
his mission, as he was instructed." . He said he had hoped 
to lay before Congress some effectual progress in negotiations 
for peace with Great Britain ; inasmuch as the American 
government, in a liberal and magnanimous spirit, and with 
a desire for peace, had assented to a proposition for the 
taediation of the Emperor of Russia, offered by that Prince 
for an adjustment of the disputes between the two nations ; 
but in this exportation he had been disappointed. 

"But the British Cabinet," says the President, "mis- 
taking oui desire of peace for a dread of British power, or 
misled by other fallacious calculations, has disappointed 
this reasonable anticipation. No information has been re- 
ceived from our Envoys on the subject; but it is known 
Uiat mediation has been declined, at first ; and there is no 
evidence since offered, that a change of disposition in the 
British Councils has taken place, or is to be expected. — 
" Under such circumstances, a nation, proud of its rights and 
conscious of its strength, has no choice but an exertion of 
tbeonefor the support of theother." " To this determination, 
the best encouragement is derived from the success, with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to bless our arms, both 
on the landf and on the water." 

* TIm paper, moat in fiivor of the governmeiil, which vrai then coniidered 
Hni-cffietai, the week before Congreu uaembtid, stated what it deemed of 
Trtsl imporluHie to the favor and iatereita of llu coaairj — wliicb wu oa fol- 
lOwt — " retiliatiaD on Biitub priaonen for oUegad levere treatment of Admt- 
kan* bj the Britkh — an eiteaaion of the term of entiitmentfl for twenlj regi- 
ment* of regnW Iroopa — restraining all traitorons intercouraa with the enemy — 
ibe KcpaJrion of the Tsrioni tribal of Indiana, od the narthem and aootbem 
froDliera from their habitatioiia, and obliging them to take refoge in the diaUat 
wiideraew— the Miiure of Eaat F1orid^~pioviiiao for mcreaaing the navj — 
aiid fht richt of uiaralmlioa." SeTeral of tbeae, the Freiidont waa moder- 
•ta or prodant anoo^ not to recommend. Bnt ihef nera probably iu tha 
fiewl and ptaoa of aome of the political (Hendi of the adminiatratioa. 

t TUa waa conaidered a dnuga decbratioii, when the fond fbRea bad been 
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Tlie mesaage referred to the employment of the luditms 
hy the British, and the cruelties which had been perpetrated 
by them, on several occasions ; and it was observea, " that 
it became necessary to send a mihtary force against the 
Indian tribes, both in the West and South. A force had 
been called into the service of the United States from 
Georgia and Tennessee, to check and keep in awe the 
savages on the southwestern borders. General Andrew 
Jackson was appointed to command in that part of the 
country, and was successful in opposing the inroads and 
depredations of the Indians." 

The subject of impressment was introduced in the mes- 
sage, and the injustice of the British, in their practice re- 
lating to those claimed as their natural-born citizens, was 
again brought to view, in strong terms. It was stated, 
that in Canada, great abuses, under their own doctrine, 
were committed ; for all bom in the British provinces, and 
who had early settled in and become citizens of the United 
States, were considered as traitors, if found in the American 
army, and yet they employed in their ranks, natives of the 
Uniteid States, who had become inhabitants of the British 
territory. 

In presenting the state of the public treasury, the message 
states, " that the receipts exceeded thirty-seven and a half 
millions dollars; twenty-four millions of which were the 
prodnct of loans ; and that, after meeting the demands on 
the treasury, there were nearly seven millions remaining. 
Further sums, to a considerable amount, will be necessary to 
be obtained by loans, during the ensuing year ; but from 
the increased capital of the country, and from other causes, 
it may be justly expected, that the necessary pecuniary 
supplies will not be wanting." 

l^e general tone and spirit of the message was calculated 
to awaken or to maintain a disposition for war among the 
people ; and therefore, the reverses which had occurred 
were passed over as comparatively trifling, and the few 
successes achieved as far greater, or more beneficial to the 
nation, than facts would justify. The people were told 
tiiat they were a brave and powerful nation, and their re- 
sources infinite ; so that the war might be long prosecuted 

■liDoM invuitblf nnincMMifal ; when defeat bid followftd- (he iDTuioQ of 
CaowU ; when there hud been e great loa of liToa, Bod two eeaeoni poMed 
IB inMnptt to eonqaer the Briluh proTuwei, attended with atler fiilsre, ei- 
Mpt ia the diepenion of the Biituh troopi and lodiuu, at Maiden, by th« 
Amerieaa troope, under General Harrieon. "lli*! eipeditian," ihe nse)> 
dent Mid, " wne Hgiiailu hoiwraUa to Major GamkI Huiimb, bj wbo« it 
■va* plaiued ud prepared." 
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witboat greatly impoTerishing the country ; and that the 
reasons for continuing it were cogent and numerous. And 
yet il will be seen, that before another year- had elapsed, 
peace was earnestly sought for by the federal administra- 
tion, even with yielding some points at first declared to 
render a war just and necessary.* 

The first act of importance, and of a general character, 
passed at this session of Congress, was an embargo act, to 
continue till the first of January, 1815 ; " unless s cessation 
of hostilities between Great Britain and the United States 
should previously lake place." The provisions of this act 
were very restrictive and severe. It forbid boats, having pro- 
visions or any military stores on hoard, passing from one port 
or harbor to another, at small distances ; and was construed 
as extending to small craft employed in fishing by the day, 
and within a few miles of the land. The reason given for 
such seventy and strictness of prohibition, was that the 
small vessels and boats sometimes cooveyed provisions to 
the British ships of war hovering on the coasts. The act 
operated very grievously on the fishermen and coasters, 
who were generally an indigent and haimlesi class of peo- 
ple.f An embargo act of a similar character was recom- 
mended by the President, in July, 1813, to be in force till the 

* In DecenilMr, 1818, nnd nou iller the United Stalg* trcMpa wilhdnw 
from CuiadB, and took up ihqir winter qoBiteTS at FUtlibargh, and olber [dacea 
near the DDrtbweBtein borden, s large Uritiab force crosied ibe Niagara river, 
captured Fort Niagara, bnmt Lewiitomi, Bnifalo, and nirae olber ■mall tH. 
lagei, and entrencbed theniaelies on Niagara heights. Tbe delaclunent 60*- 
aiated of about I6D0 British regnlan, militia, and Indiiuu ; aBdalinaattbe whnia 
of tbe American thiop* in the fort were killed or taken. Genaral Wilkinion 
wu at this time at Plattabnrgh, with about five thaaaand troop*. 

t Tbe legiatatare of Haaiaehnwtts paaaed reuUea — "That Ike *mbai^ 
act contained proviibna not warranted b? the Conatitatioli of the United Stalei, 
and violating the rights of the people of tbii Commonweillb — that the; have 
■IwBja enjoyed tbe tight of OBVigatioD from port to port within the State, am! of 
ttfaing on ha coaita — that tbey h»e a right to be lecn re from all nnreaaonable 
aearcEea and aeiaorea of tbeir perBoiu,l»naei, &e. — thai the law rendering the 

Cperljr of an individoal liable to tbe diocrelion of everj one, witbonl waiiBBt 
a a magiatratf j^ SDJail and IfTannical — that the people Eiave a right to be 
pntMled in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, according to (tearftnf 
law* ; and that all atteinpta to prohibit them in tbe enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property, by periona under eiecntive directiana, and power only, and 
armed with nrilhAry force, are deatmctive of their freedom, and altogether re- 
pagnani to the Coaathntion." 

An aminenl pi>libeal character, who look neutral groand in the war ; or was 
ditpoaad M anppoit it aAer it nu declared by Cougieaa, eipreued the follow- 
ing opiaion of the embargo and noB-imerconrae lawa, " I believe the mtrieKM 
ayateiD overieapa ibe bonnda of CmutitulitmBi power — ^i it ia impoaaiUe to 
eiecnle it — that the attempt to do eo, eonnpta the people, by deitroying the 
coiTMt habha of mu marcbanta, and rendering perjoij familiar — that il woaM 
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then next session of Congress. That bill received the assent 
of the majority of the House of Representatives ; but it was 
lost ill the Senate ; the vole in that body being eighteen 
against the bill, and hut sixteen in favor of it. The act of 
the present session gave great power to the President; and 
allowed him to employ numerous agents, who did not fail 
to exercise their power in many instances by needless se- 
verity, or unjust partiality. It was repealed, howev^ on 
the 14th of April, following; but the non-imporlation act, 
as to British goods and merchandise, was continued. 

Acts of Congress were passed, in January, 1814, for 
making additions to the regular army; for raising several 
regiments of riflemen ; for extending the term of enhslments 
from one year to five years, or during the continuance of 
the war, and for giving higher bounties than had before 
been offered ; viz. one hundred and twenty-four dollars to 
every individual, one hundred of which to be paid on his 
enlisting and being mustered. The President was also em- 
powered to receive ro/untier corps into the public service; 
provided they would engage to serve for Jive years, oi 
during the war ; and they were to receive the same bounty 
provided for those of the regular army. An additional act 
to provide tor calling forth the militia was passed, at the 
same session, in which the militia, so detached or drafted, 
when called into the service of the United Stales, were 
made subject to courts martial, on a charge of misconduct, 
in the manner required by the articles of war, in cases of 
courts martial for the trial of delinquents in the regular 
army. This law caused much alarm and complaint in 
some parts of the country ; especially in Pennsylvania, 
where are found great numbers of the society of Friends. 
In some places, members of that sect were pressed into mil- 
itary service, and treated with great severity. But the in- 
stances were very few. 

Notwithstanding the boast of success in prosecuting the 
war, by the friends of the administration, and the public dec- 
larations of the President; that it must be continued so long 
as the causes wluch led to it were not removed, additional 
Envoys were appointed early in 1814 to join those previously 
commissioned, and nejv instructions given them, permitting 

be in^ertual to coerM foreign nmiioDa, if execnled — tbu it ia unjoct umi op- 
IHVHive to the commereisi part of tfae caromnsilj, u H lUitroyi jinloabla 
intereits which (ha federal gOTernmeDl ii bonod' to proUel — that it ncrificn 
our principal ndree of revenge, ind reduce* □■ to depend on meagre sapplj 
rrom intsnul taxation, or to accBinnkate aa eDormODi pnblia debt hf lou»— 
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them to make peace, without insisting on all the tenns be- 
fore advanced, as indispensable. Messrs. Adams, Bayard, 
and Gallatin* had been appointed in April, 1813; in Jan- 
uary, 1814, Messrs. Clay and Russell were added to the 
embassy. The negotiators, both British and American, met 
at Ghent, in August, 181 -1; and concluded a treaty between 
England and the United Slates, in December following; 
and the ratification took place in February, 1816, to £« 
great joy of the people of both nations. No new principle 
was recognized or admitted, and no new regulation made 
on the important subject of impressment of seamen, which 
was the principal, and at one time the only, reason given for 
the war ; but the treaty was silent on that question. Be- 
sides the restoration of peace, it was little more than a 
treaty of limits and boundaries. A cpmmercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries was to be adjusted at a future day. 
The American Envoys were instructed to make peace oa 
the most favorable conditions to be attained ; but to make 
peace ; and there can be no reason to doubt, that they were 
urged to do this, from the consideration of the increasing 
unpopularity of the war in the United States; and of tlw 
loss of political power in Europe by the French Emperor, 
If he had not been loved, he had been feared ; and if it was 
not intended to aid him in hie ambitious projects, it was evi- 
dently proposed so far to favor him, as to secure his influ- 
ence in opposing Great Britain. 

During the year 1814, however, the war was prosecuted 
with great exertions and zeal. The means for supporting it 
were augmented by the federal government in every pos- 
sible way ; and the British, particularly on the ocean, acted 
with more efficiency than in the early period of hostilities. 
Their ships of war hovered upon the coasts of the United 
States, in almost every part; and often entered harbors, 
and landed large bodies of men, who destroyed much prop- 
erty, and alarmed and distressed the inhabitants, They 
took possession of Eastport, and of Castine ; and there were 
no troops of the United States prepared to prevent the cap- 
ture. Of to dispossess them afterwards ; and the militia could 
do little without a suitable naval force. 

The regular troops of the United States were again col- 
lected on the northwest frontiers, early m 1814. Some of 



BppaiDtnicnU were made by Ibe President, when the Senate wai 
on. And afterwards, when the noinkwlians were laid belore the 
ire were objeclioDa aad tnucli delay in the uppointmeot of Mi. GaU 
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ihem were assembled at Jacket's Harbor ; some at a place 
about tea miles east of Lewislown ; and some within a sim- 
ilar distance of Buffalo ; while Plattsburg was considered 
the head-quarters. As soon as the lakes were navigable, 
the British appeared in considerable force on Ontario, and 
the naval armament of the United States there was not 
sufficiently powerful to meet them. There was great alarm 
at Sacket's Harbor, and other places in the vicinity, from 
the expectation of an attack from the enemy, who were in 
large force at Kingston, on the Canada shore. The place 
was much exposed ; but for some reason, no pan of the 
army, under Wilkinson, was sent there for its defence. His 
aim appeared to be another attempt to invade Canada, 
farther north. He soon after met the British on his march, 
and was obliged to return to Plattsbun, with the loss of 
some cannon and about eighty men. At Plattsburg and 
at Jacket's Harbor, there were heavy complaints heard 
against the American generals, for want of judgment and 
energy, in this military enterprise. 

At a later period in the season, after the northern army 
•was strengthened by new enlistments — for though there had 
been new proposals for peace, great preparations were 
deemed necessary on the opening of the year, 1814 — Can- 
ada was again invaded ; and a detachment from the United 
States troops, consisting of about two thousand, under Gen- 
eral Jacob Brown, crossed the Niagara river, in July, and 
attacked the British at Chippewa, with great bravery and 
success. The enemy, with a larger force than General 
Brown commanded,* offered battle; and it was not de- 
clined. The action was very severe, and the loss great on 
both sides ; but the British suffered most on this occasion. 
Their killed and wounded numbered 400 ; while those of 
the Americans were a little more than 200. Generals Rip- 
ley and Scott were the next in command to General Brown ; 
and received high praise from him, in his official account of 
the action, for their bravery and activity. 

It was the expectation of General Brown that the United 
Slates fleet, tlien at Secket's Harbor, would have co-oper- 
ated, and would assist his continuance and progress in 
Canada ; but it was not in a condition to command the 
lake, and could not therefore affiird the support and aid 
desired. General Brown, however, remained in Canada, 

* The Dumbera \TVn nrioiMlj' Mated. Bnl it ippean that ibe Britiih Bnop* 
wers about 8000, iDcIndiag Indiam ; ud tlia United StatM fbicei, n&der 
Genenl Brown, abODt 2000. Chippaw» ia ten milei fhuu QBaetntown. 
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in the vicinity of Ghippava, for some time, in the hofe of 
receiving assistance from ttie naval armament on the lake. 
On the 35th of July, another battle took place between 
the British and American troops, near the Falls of Niaga- 
ra — the British force exceeded three thousand, including 
a reinforcement ailer the battle had began, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Drummond : and the United 
States troops, not so nmnerous, under General Brown. 
The slaughter in this second battle was very great ; and 
the contest was maintained several hours with obstinate 
bravery on both sides. Ripley and Scott were distin- 
guished on this, as on the former occasion, by their brave 
and useful services. Generals Brown and Scott, were 
wounded ; and Gieneral Riall, the second in command in 
the British army, was taken, with twenty other officers. 
The United States troops fell back to Port Erie ; where, 
after a few days, they were attacked by the British, but 
they were compelled to retreat. 

In the month of July, the commanders of the British 
ships of war which had then been in the Chesapeake for 
several weeks, landed men at various places in Maryland 
and Virginia, who destroyed both public end private build- 
ings, and carried away cattle and provisions, to a large 
amount. They entered the Potomac, and ascended as high ' 
as Westmoreland, where they burnt the Court house, and 
aboat the same time, the Court house in Calvert County, 
Maryland.* And the government paper expressed great 
astonishment that the militia did not turn out and prevent 
these depredations ! The mihtia were called out in the 
vicinity of the places invaded, and near the coast where 
the enemy appeared, and a few regular troops were 
added, mdking a force of about five thousand. The Brit- 
ish landed six thousand ; and after attacking some smaller 
towns, marched to Washington, meeting with little 
tion, and bimit the Capitol of the United Stales, th 
ident's house,t several public offices, and destroyec 
other valuable property. The Maryland militia, a: 
unteers from Baltimore, soon collected and attackec 
as they retired, and compelled them to embark oi 
their ships. Several British vessels of war, however, le- 



and funilj, had barelj notioe to ntln ia 
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mained in the waters of the Chesapeake, and kept up an 
alarm among the inhabitants, for some time after the at- 
tack on Washington. But the militia of Maryland pre- 
Tented their penetrating again into the country. 

Other States on the Atlantic seaboard were invaded, or 
threatened with invasion, during the summer and fall of 
1614. Massachusetts and Connecticut were particularly 
exposed. The ships of the enemy had the command of 
Long Island sound, and were often hovering on the coast 
of Connecticut, which for a great length ties on that inland 
sea. Massachusetts has a seacoast of five hundred miles, 
Maine being then a part of the State ; and the greater rart 
of it was visited or threatened by the euemy's ships. For 
defence of the people and property near the coasts, the 
militia were engaged a great part of the season, amounting 
in the whole to a very large number ' — and at an expense 
. of nearly a million of dollars. 

The navy of the United States was not inactive during 
the year 1814 ; but could not boast of such brilliant suc- 
cess as in the two first years of the war. The British 
ships were in every sea, and of great force ; and it would 
have been madness designedly to encounter them. When 
opportunity presented, and not under great disadvantages, 
from inferiority of size, and guns, they played their part 
with tfieir wonted bravery. Only one disaster of magni- 
tude befel the American navy. The frigate Essex, which 
was one of the second rate of ships of that class, was taken 
by a British ship of war, of much larger force, after a brave 
and obstinate engagement, on the coast of Brazil. The 
Essex was attacked by two British ships, one much larger 
than that vessel ; and the other a large sloop of war. 

After a severe engagement, between two sloops of war 
of equal force, in the course of the summer, the American 
ship was victorious over the British; which was captured 
ana brought into the port of Charleston. On lake Cham- 

Klain also, the small United States fieet under Commodore 
[cDonough, after being long in apparent inactivity, but 
in truth, unprepared for offensive operations, gained a com- 
plete victory over the British force on that lake, in Sep- 
tember; and ctfptured all their vessels but three boats. 
The attack was made by the British commander on the 
American fieet, near Plattsburg ; and a large land anny 
from Canada, had advanced within the territory of tbie 

' Ttt* whole number called into nrrice, (or longer or (boit«r perioda, wai 
neadj cigli^ thDuad. 
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United States, and to the vicinity of that place. The 
British naval arniatnent was superior to that of the United 
States on the lake ; the battle was continued about two 
hours ; and the victory was gained at a great price. Many 
brave men fell on the occasion. The land forces of the 
British soon after left theii advanced post, and returned to 
Canada. 

The national legislature, which had been adjourned to 
the last of October, was convened on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, by a special call of the President. The great changes 
in Europe, and the aspect of ajfairs in the United States, 
rendered an early meeting of Congress very important. 
In a free country, the representatives of the people should 
be often consulted ; and no measures of deep public in- 
terest adopted without an understanding of the Executive 
with the other branches of the govemment. Too much 
had been already done in secret ; and it was necessary 
that Congress should have more information, as to the for- 
eign relations of the United States. At an early day in 
the session, the President laid before Congress the instruc- 
tions which had been given the American EEnvoys, ap- 
pointed to negotiate a peace, and the correspondence which 
had taken place on the subject. And by these, it appeared, 
that new terms were proposed ; and authority given the 
Envoys to make peace, without insisting on all the claims 
and principles before advanced. The spirit and tone of 
the public message of the President to Congress, at this 
time, were very different from his former communications. 
There was, indeed, a complaint that the claims of the 
British government were the cause of the war, and that 
the conduct of British commanders was cruel and barbar- 
ous. But a desire for peace was strongly expressed, and 
a disposition fully manifested to represent the views of the 
British Cabinet less hostile than had been formerly stated. 
" The repeal of the orders in council ; and the general 
pacification in Europe, which withdrew the occasioa on 
which impressments on American vessels were practiced, 
lead to an expectation that peace and amity may be estab- 
lished." And with a view, no doubt, to justify the con- 
tinuance of the war, after the repeal of the British orders, 
and a proposal for cessation of hostilities in the summer 
of I6I2, the refusal of England to accept the mediation of 
Russia was mentioned as evidence of a wish for war on 
the part of that government, and as furnishing good cause 
for prosecuting it hy the United States. 
Though some parts of the message were disapproved by 
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the friends of peace in Congress who had heen opposed to 
the declaration of war, the instructions of the President to 
the Envoys then in Europe to negotiate with the British, 
requiring only such conditions as were considered reason- 
able, and giving up some points before demanded, met with 
very general acceptance ; and an opinion was expressed 
by several members in the opposition, that if peace could 
not be obtained on the terms then offered, the war should 
be readily supported by all parties. It was evident, how- 
ever, from the diplomatic correspondence communicated to 
Congress, that the misfortunes and disasters, which had 
fallen on the French Emperor, bad an influence in giving 
a more pacific tone to the new instructions of thePreBi- 
dent 

This disposition of the American administration, aa the 
war had been commenced with extravagant claims on its 
part, gave strong hopes of peace. But as such an event 
was nncerlain, as to how soon it might occur, it was proper 
to keep up the army ; and various acts of Congress were 
passed to increase the regular troops, and to accept the ser- 
vice of State troops for local defence. The public debt, 
iiaving increased to a vast amount in the course of three 
years, it was found necessary, even with a great probability 
of a speedy restoration of peace, to increase the taxes in 
rarious ways. A new direct tax of six millions was laid; 
the rate of postage on letters, by the public mail, was in- 
creased fifty per cent. Duties on sales at auction were in- 
creased one hundred per cent. Fifty per cent, added to the 
duties on licenses to retail wine and spirituous liquors. The 
duties on distilled spirits, on pleasure carriages, on house- 
hold furniture, and on watches, were increased ; and new 
duties laid on goods and wares manufactured in the United 
States. 

These propositions were opposed with great earnestness 
And power by several members of Congress ; especially the 
bill for six millions of direct taxes. The war was denounced 
AS unjust, as well as unnecessary, and as being exceedingly 
oppressive to the people, whose course of profitable business 
tiad been so greatly interrupted. Complaints on this subject 
were every where heard among the people, and the majority 
1>ecanae desirous of peace on any terms. During the ses- 
sion, a bill was presented for establishing a new Bank of 
the United States, as it was believed it would assist the 
^rernmoit in its financial ccmcems, as well as the trading 
part of the community. The plan was approved hj the 
Secietary of the Treasury, (Mr. Dallas,) and passed in the 
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House of Representatives and in the Senate ; but the Pres- 
ident disapproved of it, and it did not become a law. Some 
doubted the constitutional power of Confess to pass such 
an act ; though a National Bank had been adopted with the 
approtration Cif Washington, when he was President : and 
others supposed that it conferred special privileges on a few, 
and those solely of the mercantile class of citizens. The 
law, providing for calling out the militia to defend their re- 
spective States, was very acceptable, and wasmore agreeable 
to the State authorities, who could thus employ them near 
their homes, and merely for defence. In .the Atlantic States, 
where the British vessels often landed their men, such a 
plan was useful and necessary ; and it was also in harmony 
with the principles of the whole militia system. It was in 
substance such as was proposed and prayed for by the 
Hartford Convention, in December, 1814, composed of Del- 
egates from most of the New England States. One of the 
measures they recommended was, that Congress should 
permit for the Governor of each State to employ the militis 
for its own defence, thus rendering unnecessary a large 
regular army, unless foreign conquest was intended ; and 
a reimbursement be made by Congress, after the war was 
over, to each State, according to its expenses so incurred. 
And this was the principal measure adopted or recommended 
by that Convention ; except remonstrating against both the 
necessity and propriety of the war. 

The portion of the United States army in the south, under 
command of Major General Andrew Jackson, with a large 
body of the militia, made a successful stand against the 
British, who made an attack on New Orleans, in January, 
1815. The British forces were estimated at 20,000. The 
American troops, under General Jackson, were far less nu- 
merous ; and a full moiety of them were militia. He ar- 
ranged the troops and laid his plans with great judgment, ' 
and met the enemy, soon after they landed, in a situation 
of great disadvantage to the British, and highly fkvorable to 
the Americans. The United States forces were completely 
victorious over the British ; and the latter lost a large portioD 
of their troops, in killed, wounded, and taken. The battle of 
New Orleans was one of the most brilliant affairs, where the 
land forces were concerned, which occurred during the wax. 

A bill was before Congress several weeks in Novembn 
and December, of this session, for authorizing the President, 
on n refusal of the Governor of any State to call out the 
militia when requested, to order subordinate militia officers 
immediately to march their men as aught be diieeted by 
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the officers of the regular army. It was approved by the 
majority in the House of Representatives ; but was lost in 
the Senate, after long and earnest debate, by a single vote. 
The objection to the bill was, that it was in violation of the 
rights of the militia, and wholly unauthorized by the Con- 
8tituti(Hi. One section of the bill also provided for drafting 
the militia, when they did not voluntarily enlist. The most 
powerful argument against it, was its direct interference 
with the privileges of the citizens enrolled in the militia, 
who were considered as under the authority of a State, and 
recognized to be so, even by the federal Constitution, The 
opinion of some eminent statesmen on this subject are given 
in a note below.* The subject involved directly the great 

* Got. Strong of Musachoaeiti — " We have \axe\j heard h otMerred, t)wt 
the State legisl^nres have no right to eipreea their opinJOM CDDceming the 

meBsnres of the federal governme nL But tbia doctrine is oppoied to Ibe Grat 
priociplea of liberty; aad cannot be approved by any one vho haa well con- 
aidered the orginization of our gOTerament, or the argDmenla nied in TaTor of 
the federsl oonalitution, when that ayatem waa adopted. The governrntni of 
tht UniUd Statei ii/oundtd on tke Siait gaverajneaU, and miwt &* tHj^nrltd 
by Utm. In the BiraDgemeata of the difTereot poweta, the Stalt gotXTitmtntt 
art, to many purposet, inlerpoiid belueen tht govtrnmtiit of tht United Stala 
and tht peoplt. ff tht latter think they art oppriitid, they will complain to 
U«r immediatr RtprtitntoHvet ; and tht rtmonitranci of a State legitlaluTt 
uill nol often bt ilighted by a taiit and jatt adminitiTation. The povren of 
the federal government are limited by Oit ContHiation, which pomta out the 
BMent of thoae powera. and the manner in which they are to be exerciaed. — 
But the Conslilution will be of little valne. unlesa it is stnclly obaerred. If, 
at any time the national udtniniBtntion aboold diaregard its authority, eitbet by 
violating ita expreaa proviaiona, or by the aaaumplion of power not delegated 
to it, ita commands would be unjuat, and it would be chargeable with a danger- 
oui abaae of confidence. The Stale leginlatures are the guardiaBe, not only 
of individaala, but of the tovertigaly of their rteptriivt Slalei ; and while 
they are bound to support the general govemioent in the nierciae of ita conati- 
tntional powera, it ii their duty to protect the righti of the Statet and nf their 
conetitutnti. The aecuritythua alTorded to the peojie would be loal, if lbs 
State legialatarea were implicitly devoted lo the views of the federal govera- 

Tb« viewa of a diatingniabed Senator of the United Stales from Maasaclra- 
aetta, (Mr, Gore.) were given in a debate in February, 1816, relating lo tho 

power of the federal eovernmeot over the militia " A question haa soraetiroea 

been suggested, whether the government of a State has a right to judge, if the 
requisition for the militia be within the proviaiona of the ConBtitDtion. A little 
reflection on the nature of the govemmenl of the United Stalea and of a Slata, 
and of the relation in which the aupreme eiecntive of the latter atonda lo tba 
United States, and lo the citizens of hia particular Slate, will ahow thai be if 
obliged to eiomina, whether the caae for which the requisition ia made, be 
witlun the proviaiona of the Constitution; and if the purposea for wbich it b 
declared are clearly ool within the powera delegated by that ioatrument, t« 
withhold compliance. The federal government can eierciae no powera, not 
panted by the Conatitotion ; hut so far sa it can support such as it claima. On 
this charter, it is tovereign, and haa no other control Ihaniu own diacretion. — 
77i(foeeminanlq^M£^ State it t^aally tovereign, mtkrapeet ta every pmoer 
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question of the extent of power in the federal governmeDt 
' over the separate States, and in cases where the Constitutioa 
did not clearly srant il. The authority therein gireo to 
Congress, was for certain specific objects and purposes. — 
And it was insisted that the power could not m extended 
except by usurpation. 

tf an Indtptndtnt Slatt, wbich it baa aol delegtied to tbegeaeralgoyenunaat, 
or trbich a nol pcohibited to the leparBte Stales bj the Constilulioii, jihethtt 
tbe tnilitia — the pecnlinr forca of a State, and (but which a to piolect and de- 
fend it— !■ called foilh bj the Tedenil governiueal sccordiog (a the p 



which the Slatfli made, in dclegnluic panei to this giiTenuDUit; moM bo 4 
qnutioD between two sortreign a?id indtptudent govtrtintnti ; andonwbkk 
there ia do tribanal aathoiized to jadge betnaeii ihem. And if the gajaramt, 
who are the ConirnBnders-in-Chier of .the militia of their reipecllTe StitMt 
■honld anrreDder Ihii Totce to (he geneml goveniniant, in a can not ■ntborbad 
in (be Coi»citDiiuii, they would betray the Imat confided io ibem by th* 
people. They must, therefore, eiamiae tbe cue whencolled upon, ud^id« 
according aa their duty, preacribcd by the ConatitDtion of the United Slalei 
•nd that of their own Slute, shall demand." 

Another eminent Senator from Masaachnaetts, (Mr. Uoyd,) eipreaaed • 
■hnilaf opinioD on thia sabjecl. " The admission of the docjrine, tn the fui) 
<itenl, that the federal eiecaliTe ia to be the only judge of the emergeuciei, a 
which the mjlilia i> to be brougbt iaia tbe aerrice of the United State* at tba 
time, and id the maiuier, which it liiny think expedient; that (he militia can, 
by a junction of a largt number to b fem regular tioape, be, in fBCI, oElicenMl 
by the President; and that the elecnUvea of the aeveral Btatea, Conteoty to 
their own belief in tbe exialenca of auch emergenc)', ahanid be obliged ta 
mbmit to aach authority, or such a tribunal, erected in the breoat of ■ aingb 
peraoD, and to yield implicit obedience to anch an opinion, mnit place them at 
the mercy or diapoailion of any fature tenant of power; atrip (he individsal 
Slatea of their phyaicol oa well oa (iacal power; and scarcely leave them the 
remnitnt of that lovtrtignly end aelf-dependance, which aome of them at leaat 
aopposed they had retained." 

When the bill, called the militia coiucriptioa hill, waa before Congren, ta 
December, 1BI4, a Repreacntative from Maaaochuaella, (Mr. Ward,) eaid — 
" I cannot auppreas my aatonufament, when I hear gentlemen qoote the pnn 
amble of the Conslitulion, aa an untbority to eierciae power not gircin in that 
instmmeDt, and proposed to give tbe eiecative by tbis bill. It appears to ma 
to make directly against them. Under a Conatilntion formed for (he express 
purpose of seenring the blettingi a/' citril liberty, (bey cUim tbe right of 
exerciaing a power inconsistent with (he first principlaa of civil Uberty, and 
repngnantto the genius and nature of our government. If Congreoa have snch 
ft power, we ore not freemen. The preamble atotea the objects which tba 



Seople bad in view, lu giving tbe powera which they grunted, i 
esignadon of powera which were (o be given. Bnt there ia no expreaa priv 
a the Constilnlion. that Congress shall have power to provide for the 



common defence and promote (hegeueral welfare." Andtoaay, tliat Congreu 
have all tbe powers which (hey may deem necessary and cbooae to exerciae, (o 
accomplish these objects, and that tbey ore not reatrained by (he powers ei- 
preasly given, is, in effect, to say that there is no limit to their powers. But 
S powers were given in the general terms before roeulioned — which however 
is not admitted — and afterwards particulur powers wore eipceased, (be genets] 
power* mnat be controlled and reatrained by the apecial. 
TbongH the federal goveimneutcaiuiol claim any power by implication; yet 

29 
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It is evident that the framers of the federal compact in- 
tended carefully to guard the rights and liberties of the 
people ; to maintain the natural and essentisrl distinction 
between the raiiitia and regular troops, and to give authority 
to the national nilers over the militia only for purposes of 
defence in cases of sudden invasion. And the people, and 

thk cannot be iiud of the State goTernmeDla. It i> fur to mTer what tbejr 
-DwaDtto reserve in one case, bj what thej refused to give id anotbei. That 
the people and the States did not intend 10 give CongreM power, to compel 
&» cftizeDB bj force, or their children, to enter the regalar umj, destined for 
foreign conqaeat, under United Stitles officers, i* clearly to he iafarred from 
dteir refoaing to place the oiililiH onder United Slatea officers, when forced into 
Ae aerrice in the cue of inTssioo. 

When (be Constitntiaa was formed and adopted, a jealonsji of the militarj 
poner, and a caation as la what tfae^ sbasld part ni)h, nsre predominant 
feelinxB in the people of nil the States. A eonsolidated military government 
was the object of tearfal apprebenuon. Tbo State gaTemmenta had been 
tried; and a mare geoeral confidence was placed in them than in that of the 
United States. The blessings of civil liberty were thoaght more secnre. with- 
ont giving to the federal government an nnlimited power of the aword. And 
httd.tba people of Hassachnsett* been told, that Congress would have power 
to niie regniar anniei, by the new ConaUtDtion, against the opinion of Iheir 
8tUe legialalnre, for foreign coniiuest, or any other parpoae. and their ssna or 
dMUMalTea thmst into the ranke ander command of United Stalea officers, and 
be nibject to martial law, and the discipline atid seierily of scamp, they wonld 
have given it no coaaiflerBtion, but rejected it at once. They would have said, 
■■ the people of Vlrgioiu did, on a leas warrantable occasion, " we will aeeeda 
from the Union, and be nnder the protectioD and govemmeDl of a bnndred 
thnnsand Iree and independent citizens." 

The fotbvring paragraph ia from a report, made by another dislingnisfaed 
Matesman of MsmBcbusetts, (Mr. Otia,) on ihia difficult subject. — "The an- 
thority of the oalional government over the militia, is derived from (he claoaea 
in the Constitution I which give power to CongreaatO provide for colling forth the 
militia to eiecnte the laws of ihe Union, aappreae iDBDrrectioD, and repel inva- 
nons." Also " to provide for oinaniziiig, arming, and diacipliaing the militia, 
and for governing such parts of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United Slates, reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the anthority of training the militia according to the discipline pre.- 
■eribed by Congresa," Again, " the President shall be Commander-ia-Chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the aeveral 
States, whtn coiled into Ihi actual leTvicc of the United States.'* In theae 
specified cases only hai the Dalion power over the militia. And it follows 
concluaively, that, for all general and ordinary pnrposes, this power belongs to 
the States reepectively; and lo tbem alone. It is perceived oat only with 
BstonishmeDt, but regret, that, under color of an authority conferred trkhsnch 
plain and precise limitations, a power ia urrogaled by Ibe federal eiecutive, 
and in some cases aanctioned by Congresa, of a control over Ihe militia, 
which if conceded, will render nagalory the rightful aathority of the mdividnal 
States over that class of men; and, by placing at tbe disposal of Ihe nalioDsl 
government, the lives and services of the great body of tlie people, enablo 
it at pleaanro to destroy their liberties and erect a military despotism on ita 
mina. It will Mt be denied, that by the tenns used in the federal compact, 
tb« power of the general government to call ont the militia, is expreaaty limited 
tottrts cases. Oneof tlMsomntteuatasaconditionpTCcedeiilto theeiarciao 
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their State representatives for them, have a right to insist, 
that the power be exercised only in the exigencies specified. 
Had not an attempt been made to call out and to command 
the mihtia in circumstances, other than those plainly within 
^the meaning of the Coasiitution, no dispute probably would 
have arisen on the subject; and the citizens would have 
been promptly called out by the Governors of the several 
States, on the requisition of the federal executive, to defend 
the country against an invading foe. 

There is a disposition in all governments to accumulala 
power, and not infrequently to assume that which is not 
panted. And the great consideration, which shows the 
importance of contending for the just rights of the separate 
States, and therefore, for the rights of people thereof, is the 
unfavorable effect which would follow the abandonment 
ofthem. The power granted to the federal government is 
not to be opposed nor resumed ; &nd no friend of the Union 
of the States can wish to lessen it. It was granted for 
great national and general purposes, by the people, or their 
immediate representatives. But it is highly important to 
remember, that it is a delegated power ; and that what is 
not expressly or clearly vested in the federal government 
by the Constitution, remains with the States, or the people 
of the States respectively. 

A consolidation of all political power in the federal gov- 
ernment, as has been sometimes urged, and perhaps as- 
sumed, or a great increase of it, so as to leave little au- 
thority to the individual States, would serve to lessen the 

of dut povBr. Unleu tbelaw* shall b« Opposed, or an buiirrectioii eikt, or hi 
mruian mait, n«itber the Preiident nor CongreH bu anj ponoi wbioeTei 
oiar the miliiiB. And, if th« deelaiBtian of the Preudeat be admitted h tnnn- 
eiring teal of the eiiitence of theie ceaeg, this imfrartaut poner would de- 
pend, not on the truth of the fact, btit on eieeatire lofBllibility: and the liiaU 
ttfion of the power would be nothinf more than merely Domhul, u h might 
abnji be eluded. It follona, therefore, thai the deciium of the Pre«>deni, ia 
thii partieuW, cauDOt be condtuive. It ii ai mack Via daiy o^ Hit StaU gowi 
trnntntt to leaieh ovtr iht rigkU rutrvtil, aa of Ott l/aiUd Stattt to cxtrciM 
tht poweri idiich art dtltgattd," 

In ITBS, when Georgia waa eipoied to an attack Ihim die Indiani, the ^t- 
MDor applied to the Preiident of the United Stntei for ud — wtio anthonxed 
hini to call oat the militia for the defonce of the State. He waa eantioDed 
againatall ofleMive meaaures; and informed, that in caae of invaiun, or. 
immment danger of it, M cdl oat ibe militia, who in ancb rsae woold be r»- 
manetated hj the general govermaeat He was also lold, that he wai to 
jadga of tl>e degree of dar^ar aad of ita daratioo — and that Ibe men were to 
be colled ool in coit/orntify to Iht milHia Jotoi. The Governor of Sondl 
Carolina wsa at thai time reqaealed by the Preaident, if Georgia were invaded 
and needed aid, to grant it, bj maRbing the militia of lua State, »» A« hi»u«lf 
ligktfudg* MCMMtli and Hm cow rehire OMutancc.'* 
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liberties of the people in the end, and gradually tend to an 
encroachment on their civil and social rights. The ex- 
ecutive of tlie ituion, which was early supposed not suffi- 
ciently powerful, has sometimes manifested a dispositioD 
to extend its authority. Its discretion has been claimed to 
be the only limit of its powers. And the citizens, who are 
seeking for the smiles and favor of the Chief Magistrate, 
have been ready and forward, to support such a dan- 
gerous doctrine. The certain, though gradual effect of the 
concentration of all the political power of the nation in the 
federal government, would be the multiplication of its agents 
and officers, and the comparative increase and superiority 
of their influence. Not being immediately dependent oa 
their fellow-citizens, over whom they have authority, they 
will not be desirous to secure their good opinion, nor to 
consult for their best interests. They will often be stran- 
gers, and in all cases will lose that identity with thepeoi^ 
which it is essential to cherish in a republicao government, 
founded by the people themselves, and for their good. 

It is in the distant provinces of a great empire or nation, and 
under the authority of subordinate officers, that oppression, 
in' its worst forms, is found to exist And a very exiensive 
republic will not long preserve the liberties of th* people, 
unless divided into small districts or States ; in which the 
citizens reserve and possess a large portion of power for 
self-^verrmient The government may, indeed, be power- 
ful ; but the people will enjoy less freedom. So it was in 
the Roman provinces; and so it was in. the English colo- 
nies of North America before the Revolution of 1776. There 
was far more security and liberty for the subject in Great 
Britain, before that event, than in some of the colonies. 
For the preservation of the rights and the liberties of the 
people in the United States, it is important that the as- 
sumption of power by the general govenmieat ba vigilantly 
watched ana guarded against; and the authority of the 
individual States, not clearly granted, be strenuously main- 
tained. Except in certain enumerated instances and re- 
spects, the separate States are sovereign and independent 
governments; rapreseiLlative, elective, republican. As long 
as they so remain, the people have the best security for 
personal freedom, and for the enjoyment of their social 
rights. But whenever the States lose (heir individuality, 
or are known only by territorial limits, and all power ia 
assumed and exercised by the general government, whether 
given or not by the Constitution of the United States, tbeQ 
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it may be safely pmiictod, that their liberties vilinot long 
remain. 

Obsla prineipiis, is a sound maxim in political al&ira. 
When princes and rulers usurp power not granted tfaem 
by their constituents, and (he people acquiesce in the exer- 
cise of it, they are unfaithful to their posterity, and may be , 
justly chargeable with indifference to their ovn freedoai. 
The assumption of undelegated power is to be resisted at 
once by remonstrances, and a manly assertion of the .people's 
rights. A single act of tyranny or despotism, if not disap- 
proved, will be urged as a precedent for other and more 
dangerous acts of usurpation. 

The militia, as citizens, have sacred and inviolable rights. 
And no executive officer of a State, or of the nation, has 
suthority over them, to make soldiers of them against their 
wUl, except where the Constitution, which is the rule the 
people have themselves made, as well for their pnhlio 
agents as for themselves, allows and provides. The KdextH 
Constitution has provided for calling out the militia in oer- 
tain cases, and under certain circumstances ; but even in 
these cases, there are some restrictions or qualifications of 
the power ; in other, and the usual conditions of the country, 
the authority to govern, direct, and call forth the militia, 
remain with the respective States ; which may be justly 
said to possess more of a directly parental character to- 
waids the people, than the national government. 

A treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, wtis concluded December 24th, 1S14 ; and the in- 
telligence was received at Washington early in the month 
of i ebruary following. It was the occasion of sincere and 
universal rejoicing. So expensive had the war proved, 
and GO little prospect was diere of securing any thing of 
real benefit, or of obtaining the admission of claims insisted 
on, when and before it was declared, that the administra- 
tion received the report of pease with great satisfaction ; 
aud the same oonsiderations made it extremely welcome to 
the people. To the administration it was an inexpressible 
relief; for difficulties and embarrassments had been long 
gathering and thickening around it. And the people at 
lac^, having no feeling as to the consistency or honor of the 
war policy, were happy to kam the restoration of peace, 
the revival of commercial epterprise, and the prospect of a 
diminution of taxes in future. On the subject of impresa- 
ments, the treaty was silent ; and commercial regulations 
betvaen Gngland and America veie reierred to negotJa- 
tions proposed to be resumed at an early day. 
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Tlie principal articles of the treaty vere for restoring all 
territory and possessions taken by either party from the 
other during the war, except some small islands, of little 
Talue or importance, in or near the bay of Passamaquoddy 
—for the release of all prisoners of var, taken on either side, 
by land or sea — for ascertaining what islands had pre- 
viously belonged to either contracting party, according to 
the understanding of the treaty of 1783 — for running and 
establishing the boundary line on die east or northeast, 
and the north and northwest parts of Massachusetts, (now 
Uaine,) which divides the United States from the British 
provinces of New Brunswick and Canada — for prevmting 
uirther hostilities with the Indian tribes, and restoring to 
them the possessions and territories which they before held 
— for using the best endeavors of both nations to put an 
entireend :to the slave trade, "so irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice." 

The public debt, which had been gradually reduced from 
an early period after the organization of the federal govern- 
meat, was necessarily much increased during the war of 
1S12-— 1815. A short time before the intelligence of peace 
arrived, Congress had ordered a direct tax of six millions, 
to be assessed annually, while the war continued ; but in 
March, 1816, the act was so far modified, as to require a 
tax of only half the amount, for that year. The amoiut 
received into the national treasury, from the sale of public 
lands, was very great in 1816 ; and se continued for several 
years ; and the duties on imported goods, after the return 
of peace, amounted to a large sum. The public expenses 
for 1815, were estimated at $39,580,000 and the receipts into 
the treasury, to nearly $51,000,000; of which $35,260,000 
were derived from loans and treasury notes. In 1816, 
the expenditures were $48,350,000, and the receipts were 
$57,170,000. The increase of the public debt, arlsine from 
the expenses of the war, amounted to $62,000,000, during 
the two first years ; and for the last year, almost an equal 
sum. When the war began, the national debt was nearly 
extinguished; but when peace was made, in 1815, it had 
increased to upwards of one htmdred and twenty millions. 
The military peace establishment was fixed at ten thousand 
men ; which was a lai^r number than many members of 
Congress deemed necessary. And an appropriation of 
200,000 dollars was made, for procuring materials for in- 
creasing the navy of the United States. 

The monetary concerns and the trade of the country 
were in a depressed state, at the close of the war ; and it 
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required some time to reach the height of prosperity and - 
commercial enterprise, at which it had arrived in 1807, the 
year before the embargo and restrictive policy began. But 
the active and elastic spirit, so characteristic of the people 
of, the United States, soon awoke, and pushed ihem 
forward in ihe career of commercial adventure. Aitenlion 
had been given also to manufactures, during the war: and 
it was found that these might be profitably established and 
supported in the United States. The first efibrts of this 
kind were not altogether prosperous ; and in some instances, 
the undertakings failed of giving the profits expected. But 
after repeated trials, and with more experience, the manu- 
facturing establishments generally succeeded, and added 
greatly to the business and wealth of the nation. 

As had. been proposed by the British and American com- 
missioners, who signed, the treaty of peace at Ghent, De- 
cember, 1814, a Convention was held in London early in 
1815, to form a commercial treaty between the two govern- 
ments. The American commissioners were Messrs. Adams, 
Gallatin, and Clay ; and a treaty was prepared by them 
and three commissioners on the part of Great Britain, in. 
July, which was soon after ratified by both the contracting 
parties, to continue for four years. This convention wa& 
strictly and almost exclusively of a commercial character ; 
the subject of impressments and of blockades not being no-, 
ticed by it. And it purported to place the commercial in- 
tercourse between the two countries on a perfect reci- 
procity.* As to discriminating duties on vessels and impor- 
tations, such as had been long in force, there was an entire 
and mutual abrogation. In times of peace, this stipulation 
and agreement would operate favorably to the United 
Stales, and was therefore entirely satisfactory; except as 
to trade with the British colonies, which was so left by the 
commissioners, as to give occasion for disputes afterwards. 
Q,uestions relating to maritime law was not settled, Qor 
scarcely discussed. The trade of the United States to, 
and with the British possessions in the East Indies, was 
stipulated to be on the footing it was placed by the treaty 
of 1794. And there was an article prohibiting, to the Brit- 
ish, trade with the Indian tribes within the territory of the 

* In the opinion or most men, well aoqiuiaMd with the sabjecl of commetM 
and navigation, IhB terma of this Convention wero not more faTorable lo ibe 
■naritlms righti and interestc of the United 9tatM, tlma thoae of the tree^ 
mide in 1794, bj Mr. Jsj ; or that signed bj the Amerioui Envojs {Monroe 
■nd Pincknej) in 1807, which WM rejected by Preudanl JeSetwa, witfaont 
■nbminina to the Senate. 
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United States ; and to the citizens of the latter, the trade 
with those tribes in the British territories in America. 

After the treaty of peace was signed, but before it was 
ratiGed, or extensirely known, and early in 1815, the 
public ships of the United States had encounters with Brit- 
ish ships of war, and were generally victorious. The frigate 
Constitution, under command of Captain Stewart, had an 
engagement with two British armed vessels, one of thirty- 
four guns, and one of twenty-two, and captured both of 
thran at the same time. But the frigate President was 
taken about this time ; having fallen in with several large 
British men-of-war, in company, from which she was un- 
able to escape. 

The commercial enterprise of the United States pursued 
to ports in the Mediterranean, was stilt occasionally inter- 
rupted, and subject to depredations by Algerine cruisers. 
The Dey of Algiers had, indeed, renewed a predatory war- 
fare against the United States ; and it became necessary to 
afford protection to American vessels. On the recom- 
mendation of the President, in March, 1815, Congress passed 
an act for equipping and employing such force as the Pres- 
ident should judge requisite, " For protecting the commerce 
and seamen of the United States, on the Atlantic, and in 
the Mediterranean." Algerine cruisers taken, were to be 
deemed lawful prizes ; and merchant vessels were also au- 
thorized to be armed in self-defence, A treaty had been 
made before with that power; and it had felt the severity 
of American bravery ; but like the savage tribes of Indians, 
it paid little regard to treaties, when there was a prospect 
of gain by attacking the vessels of other nations. The en- 
ergetic measures of Congress led the Dey, soon afler, to 
make a treaty with the United States. The appearance of 
a fonnidable American fleet on his coast convinced him that 
his interests required peace; and he relinquished all pre- 
tensions to tribute for the future. Captain Bainbridge and 
-Captain Decatur distinguished themselves on this occasion. 
An act was passed in March, 1815, by which the federal 

Jorernment gave authority to Staie courts to sustain and 
ecide on complaints and suits for taxes, duties, &c., im- 
posed by Congress, similar to the power of the federal dis- 
trict courts for these purposes. The national legislature could 
not justly claim authority to require this duty of any State 
Court; and it only authorized such Courts to perform this 
service for the public convenience, as there might be some 
delay in the District Federal Courte from the numerons. 
cases which arose. And the State Courts in these cases 
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were no farther under control of the federal gorerament, 
than to decide according to the laws of the United States 
relating to this subject. A law of Congress, of a similar 
character, and founded on the same principle, authorizes a 
Justice of the Peace, or Justice of a State County Court, to 
issue a warrant and to decide in cases of sailors deserting a 
Tessel aft«r engaging to go to sea, and to proceed to im< 
prison, or to order the delivery of such seamen, on neglect 
of his 'duty. And allows also of an exatninaiion of seamen, 
charged with a mutiny, or an attempt to excite a revolt; and 
of hinding over or committing them for trial before the Dis- 
trict or Circuit Federal Courts. This process is found to 
be for the furtherance of justice, especially in a federal 
judicial district of extensive territory ; and there is no as- 
sumption of power by Congress in this procedure. 

At the first session of the fourteenth Congress, which be- 
gan December, 1615, an act was passed for paying off the 
national debt, which at that period was one hundred and 
twenty miliious of dollars, by annual instalments of ten mil- 
lions. The bill for this purpose was proposed by an emi- 
nent financier of South Carolina, (Mr. Iiowndes,) who was 
some time the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in the House of Representatives. But the public 
expenses being much less, as peace was restored, there was 
a reduction of most of the taxes and duties, from the 
amount required during the three years of war. The ad- 
ditional duty of postage, required in 1814, was abolished, 
as was that on domestic manufactures, on gold, silver, and 
articles of jewelry ; and on spirits distilled within the 
United States, the former duties were abolished or reduced. 
The direct tax was ordered to he three millions of dollars, 
in lieu of six millions, required by a former law of Con- 
gress. The additional duties which had been previously 
imposed on bank notes, and refined sugars, on salt, and on 
all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from foreign 
countries, were also continued in force. The pay of Custom- 
house officers was raised fifty per cent, ana the members 
of Congress were granted a salary of fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, in lieu of the allowance per diem, as formerly estab- 
hmed ; but this law was repealed at the next session. 

In April, 1816, a bank was incorporated by Congress, with 
thirty-five millions capital, to continue for twenty years. 
Many of the political friends of the administration were oji- 
posed to the law, as they deemed it not within the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. The President had objected 
to a United States Bank, a short time before, irom the same 
30 
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coDsideratioD ; but his objections were now removed ; or be 
was satisfied of its utility to the government, and to the 
commercial part of the nation ; and he might have consid- 
ered the establishment of such an institution in 1791, a 
sufficient precedent. The act of incorporation provided, 
that the federal government should be a proprietor in the 
Bank, to the amount of seven millions of^ dollars; that a 
honta of one and a half millions be allowed the United 
StatFa for the charter, to be paid in two, three, and four 
years; and that no other Banking company should be au- 
thorized by Congress. It was also provided by the act of 
incorporation, that the board of directors should consist of 
twenty-five members ; five of whom were to be appointed 
by the President and Senate ; that the books and records 
of the Directors should be subject to examination by a com- 
mittee of Congress, or of the President ; and, if found to 
have violated the charter, to order scire facias to require 
Ae Directors to show cause why it should not be declared 
forfeited. The Bank proved to be a great accommodation 
to the government, deeply in debt as it then was ; as well 
as a facility to the trading part of the community, in their 
monetary transactions. 

Several laws were passed by Congress at the fourteenth 
session, in favor of the settlers on lands of the United 
States, of which there had been no specific sales. There 
were then great numbers who had sat down on the public 
lands, without purchase or legal authority. The law was 
intended to quiet the actual settlers on such vacant lands, 
on payment of a moderate sum, and causing a registry 
thereof in the proper offices provided for that purpose. 

Owing to the interference by the arbitrary decrees and 
orders of the two great belligerent nations of Europe, with 
the commerce of the United States, to a long embargo, and 
to non-importation and non-intercourse laws of the feideral 
Mvernment, and to the war from 1812 to 1815, declared by 
Congress, the growing prosperity of the country was greatly 
impeded. The exports were far less, and the trade conse- 
quently less ; and much property taken and confiscated by 
"Hie belligerent powers whose vessels covered tfie ocean. In 
the years 180&— 1S13, the exports, domestic and foreign, 
were two hundred and forty-one millions of dollars. In 
1813 — 1814, in time of the war, they amounted to little 
more than thirty-four millions. Of the first amount of ex- 
ports, eighty-two millions and ahalf were articles of foreign 
frowth or produce, and the rest domestic ; of the latter, for 
813 and 1814, the foreign articles exported amounted to 
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three millinna ; and tho domestic, to thirty-one millionseiaht 
hundred thousand. The sweater part of the exports of ao- 
mestic grovth consisted of grain and rice, and was shipped 
to Spain and Portugal. Nearly tventy millions value in 
flour, vheat, and rice, were cairied to those countries from 
the United States in 1813, though war then existed between 
America and Great Britain. 

The message of the President to Congress, at the opening 
of the sessioo in December, 1815, gave a full expose of the 
state of the nation, as to its relations with foreign govern- 
ments, to the public debt and finances, to domestic manu- 
factures, to the navy and other means of defence, and to a 
national currency. It was generally approved as an able 
state paper, and politically correct in its views, with the 
exception taken to it by those who considered the wax ud- 
justibable, in that it spoke of that measure " as necessary to 
the honor and interest of the United States, and to the a^ 
setting of our national rights and independence." 

The President referred to the termination of the war, 
which the Dey of Algiers had carried on against the United 
States, in which the inteiesta of navigation had greatly 
suffered — to the Convention on the subject of commerce, 
then recently concluded with Great Britain — to the state of 
the Indian tribes, and the importance of maintaining peace 
with them, and of rendering them strict justice in all our 
transactions. He also recommended due encouragement 
for domestic manufactures ; and the regulation of t£e cur- 
rency of the United States by legal and specific acts of 
Congress. It was suggested that a national bank might be 
useful for this purpose ;* or that State banks might be used 
for the same object; aud that for an immediate support of 
the public credit, the issue of treasiuy notes might be ne- 
cessary. The President also expressed himself in favor of 
a military academy; and of a national seminary of learn- 
ing to be located in the District of Columbia. On the sub- 
ject of domestic manufactures, ho observed, that in adjust- 
ing the duties on imports to the object of revenue, the in- 
flueoce of the tariff on manufactures would present itself for 
consideration. " However wise the theory may be, which 
leaves to the sagacity and interest of individuals the appli- 
cation of their industry and resources, there are in this, as 
in other cases, exceptions to the general rule. Besides, the 
condition, which the theory implies, of a reciprocal adoption 
by other nations, experience teaches, that so many circtmi- 
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stances may occur in introducing and maturing manufac- 
turing establishments, especially of the more complicated 
kinds, that a country may remain long without them, al- 
though sufficiently advanced, and in other respects even 
peculiarly fitted for carrying them on with success. Under 
circumstances, giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing 
industry, it has made among us a progress, and exhibited 
an efficiency, which justify the belief, that with a protec- 
tion not more than is due to the cnterpristng.citizens whose 
interests are now at stake, it will become, at an early day, 
not only safe against occasional competition from abroad, 
but a source of domestic wealth, and even of external com- 
merce. In selecting the branches more especially entitled 
to the public patronage, a preference is obviously claimed 
by such as will relieve the United States from a depen- 
dence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures, 
for articles necessary for public defence, or connected with 
theprimary wants of individuals," 

The suggestion of fostering domestic manufactures by 
the federal government, for the prosperity of the country, 
was evidently dictated by patriotic views, as well as a cor- 
rect estimate of national resources, and the means of fu- 
ture national wealth. A similar opinion was given, at an 
early period of the federal government, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, (Hamilton,) in a very elaborate and able re- 
port, made according to the directions of Congress. He 
proposed, that, in fixing the duties on goods and arti- 
cles imported into the United Stales, for the purpose of 
revenue, a regard should be had, as far as judicious and 
proper, in the state of the country, to the extension of home 
manufactures of various kinds, as being favorable to inter- 
nal improvements, to real independence, and to general 
prosperity. In the time of the war of 1S12— 1815, ex- 
periments were made, in most cases from necessity, for the 
manufacture of woollen and cotton cloths ; and that of 
hats, shoes, and boots, was much extended, in various 
parts of the country. The former being new, and not well 
understood, was pursued with little profit ; and good policy 
dictated that the patronage of the general government 
should be given to all proper attempts in this branch of in- 
dustry. In revising the tariff of imposts, in 1816, reference 
was had to this great national concern, and twenty-five 
per cent ad vaiorem was then fixed as a duty on cotton 
and woollen goods imported from foreign nations ; which 
■was higher than the duty on most other imported articles. 
And yet the poUcy of protecting these goods, so as to pre- 
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Tent an incTease of foreigD manufacture, seems not intend- 
ed by government to be permanent ; for after three years 
the duty was to be lessened. The manufacture of cotton 
and woollen cloths was pursued chiefly in the north- 
eastern Stales, and a reluctance was manifested, by mem- 
bers of Congress from the south, for imposing the protect- 
ing duties, as the benefit would be less to them than to the 
people in the northern and eastern parts of the Union, But 
the benefit of the extensive cotton manufactures in the 
United States has been very great, by lessening the price 
of cotton cloths, and by affording a greater market for the 
growers of cotton in the southern section of the Union. 
The great demand and consumption of the article in the 
manufacturing districts of the United States, serve also to 
keep up its price in Europe. 

In the opinion of some eminent politicians, the message 
of the President to the national legislature, already referred 
to, expressed views more favorable to the prosperity of the 
country, than his policy had before been; and several of 
his political friends declared themselves in favor of meas- 
ures, similar to those adopted in the early period of the 
federal government. A member from South Carolina, and 
au ardent supporter of the administration, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
on the subject of reducing the national taxes, said, " this 
was a question of momentous consideration. On the de- 
cision of this question depends the question, whether a lib- 
erai and lightened policy should characterize the meas- 
ures of the government We ought, therefore, to proceed 
with caution. If gentlemen were of opinion that our navy 
ought not to be gradually improved; ihat' preparaiiott 
ought not to be made during peace, for preventing or meet- 
ing war ; that internal improvements should not be prose- 
cuted ; if such were their sentiments, they were right in a 
desire to abolish taxes : but if they thought otherwise, it 
was preposterous to say that we should not lay taxes on 
the people. We ought not to give in to the contracted 
idea, that taxes were so much money taken from the peo- 
ple 1 properly applied, the money proceeding from taxes, 
was money put out to the best possible interest for the peo- 
ple. He wished to see the nation free from external danger 
end internal difficulty. With such views, he could not ,see 
the ezpedieucy of abolishing the system of finance, estab- 
lished with so much care and difficulty. The broad question 
now before the House was, whether the government should 
act on an enlareed policy ; whether it wotild avail itself of the 
experience of uie last war ; whether it would derive viadom 
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from the moas of knowled^ already acquired from past 
events, or whether we should go on in the old imoetaie 
mode ; contributing, by our measures, nothing to the honor, 
or reputation, or prosperity of the country. Such would 
not be his course. He thought it due to the national coun- 
cils — to the security of the country — that we should be 
well prepared against assaults from abroad. If danger 
comes, we shall then be ready to meet it If it never 
comes, we shall derive consolation from a knowledge of 
our security. He wished gentlemen might have an op- 
portunity to express their opinions on this subject, and to 
decide whether we were to travel daienward, or to raise 
the nation to that elevation to which we ought to aspire." 

These views were not directly impugned, but some mem- 
bers did not give to them their sanction, because they were 
desirous of relieving their constituents from the burden of 
taxes, of which they had several years loudly complained. 
And a few were not liberal enough to appropriate the public 
money, except in cases of absolute necessity. Afterwards, 
and at different periods, it became a question of great 
inteiest, how far appropriations could justly be made hf 
the federal govenmient for internal improvements, as well 
as how far the doctrine of fostering domestic manufactures, 
-which almost necessarily opeiat^ unequally in different 
sections of the Union, could be extended, under the author- 
ity of the Constitution. 

The conviction appeared general of the benefits to be de- 
Tived to the nation from an increase of the manufacture of 
•cotton and woollen goods, but there was a great diversity 
ot Dmnion, at that time and at subsequent periods, in ad- 
justmg the details of a law for the purpose of giving the 
■direct encouragement of government to Uiem. A high duty 
on imported goods would necessarily increase their price 
to the purchasers in the United States ; who, it was said, 
woald be thus taxed for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
JtJld tbe latter insisted on a high tariff for imported goods 
as requisite, to enable them to compete with foreign 
manafaoturers ; especially while the business in the United 
fitatea was in its infancy, and needed the aid of govern- 
ment, till it had greater maturity and more ability. 

In preparing an Act to give effect to the Convention for 
regulating commerce with England, then recently formed 
and ratified, the Representatives and the Senate differed ma- 
terially in their views. It was long a subject of interesting 
debate. The House of Representatives was compelled at 
last to yield io the views and opiniooa of the Senate oa the 
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subject ; and adopted the bill introdaced into that brandi, 
and withdrew that which they first passed. The House un- , 
dertook to amend or alter the terms of the Convention ; or, 
at least, to give a construction to it, which was obviously 
not intended by the commissioners who signed it, and 
which would not have been admitted by the British gov- 
ernment. The treaty provided for the same duties on ton- 
nags and articles carried from the ports of the United States 
to those of Great Britain ; end vice versa. The bill intro- 
duced into the House, and there adopted by the majority, 
made a distinction in cases of coming from ports in Eng- 
land, or from ports in the British islands and provinces ; 
and insisted, that this was requisite to render the terms of 
the treaty equal in their operation on the commerce of the 
two countries, and for establishing a real reciprocity of 
privileges or benefits. A large minority in the House ob- 
jected to this as incorrect ; as it was assuming a power, in 
tbtil branch of the government, to judge of the advantages 
of a treaty, which was the exclusive prerogative of the 
President and Senate. The advocates for the bill in the 
House, pretended that it was only giving a construction to 
the terms of the Convention. But this was not a valid 
argument ; for it was the sole province of the Judiciary to 
interpret a treaty after its ratincation by the proper consti- 
tulional authority- A similar question arose in 1795, in 
the passage of a law of Congress for making the necessary 
mpiopriations to carry into effect the treaty made with 
England, in 1794. The Act which was adopted March 
1st, 1816, relating to the Convention with Great Britain, 
of July, 1815, declared "null and void any law of Con- 
gress which imposed a higher duty of tonnage or of im- 
post, on vessels, and articles imported in vessels of Great 
Britain, than on vessels, and articles imported in vessels 
of the United States, contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
vention between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty ; the ratifications of which were mutually ex- 
changed in December, 1816." 

In 1816, a dispute again arose with Spain, respecting the 
right to West Florida. The Spanish minister was in- 
structed to remonstrate against the occupancy and claims of 
that territory by the government of the United States. The 
latter claimed it as a part of Louisiana ; and five years 
before had taken possession of some parts of it, but with- 
drew its troops on the united remonstrance of Spain and 
France. The American government never gave up its 
claim, and bad a^ain occupied a portion of the territory by 
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an anned force. This ' occupancy the Spanish minister 
now insisted should be no longer held, until negotiations 
could be had, and the question fairly settled, as to the jus- 
tice of the claim. The Envoy of his Catholic Majesty, at 
the same time, urged upon the government of the United 
States, the propriety and justice of preventing the military 
expeditions fitting out within its jurisdiction, and on the 
Uississippi, against Mexico ; whichwas then in a stale of re- 
Tolt or rebellion, — as the Envoy characterized it, — against 
the king of Spain. And he also demanded, that no inter- 
course should be allowed between the United States and 
the revolted province. 

In replying to this statement and demand of the Spanish 
minister, the American Secretary of State referred to sev- 
eral instances of alleged injury, on the part of Spain, to the 
United States, and to a delay of indemnification for former 
depredations on American commerce, which had been pro- 
mised to be made. He did not directly impugn the claim 
of the Spanish monarch to Florida ; but undertook to show 
that as it was now separated from his Mexican territory, it 
was of little advantage to that nation ; and that an ex- 
change of it might be made with the United Stales, for a 
tract on the west of the Mississippi, belonging to the latter, 
since the purchase of Louisiana, and bordering on Texas, 
then considered a part of Mexico. The Secretary did 
however, state that a part of West Florida was supposed 
to be within the territory ceded to the United States, by 
the general name of Louisiana ; such being the extent of 
the country in 1763, when it was relinquished by France : 
and that negotiations might proceed, as well while it was 
possessed by the United Slates, as by Spain. He denied 
that any armed force was forming within the United States 
against Mexico, with the knowledge of the government; 
and said that if any should appear it would be discoun- 
tenanced and prevented. That vessels might be admitted 
into the ports of the United States, for purposes of trade, 
coming from places in Mexico, pretended by the Spanish 
Envoy to be in a slate of revolt from the authority of the 
parent government in Europe, he did not deny ; and added, 
that it was not the policy of the federal government to in- 
terfere in the disputes between the parent country and their 
American provinces ; nor to exclude the flag of any neutral 
nation, engaged in commercial enterprise. 

This correspondence led to no immediate important re- 
sult. The Spanish minister still complained of the conduct 
of the American government ; and his chief object appeared 
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to be B delay, ot evRaion of the teal subjects in controversy. 
It also appeared that he had not fult powers to decide the 
questions which had long been in dispute betveen the two 
goremmenis. The subjecl was discussed a«atn, and more 
nilljr, some two years afterwards — when Mr. Monroe was 
President; and the negotiation was ably conducted by Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of Stale. Soon after, Spain ceded the 
provinces of East and West Florida to the United Slates: 
And the federal ^vemment became obliged and respoor 
sible to its own citizens, who had claims on the Spanish 
king for various commercial depredations ; to the amount 
of five millions of dollars ; which might be considered, in 
some sense, aM the purchase money for the territory. 

The negotiations with Spain in 1816 and in 1818, had 
reference also to the western bounds of Louisiana. The 
American administration first claimed as far as the R«d 
river ; but the Spanish Envoy was instructed not to cod- 
seot that Louisiana should extend farther west than the 
river Sabine. And it was accordingly so finally settled. 
It was also aoreed, at the same time, that the United Stales 
should extend from a point in latitude 42" north, to the Co- 
lumbia river, and to the Pacific ocean, so far as Spain was 
concerned. It was intended by Spain to limit the western 
part of the United States by the Rocky mountains ; but 
the federal administration urged the extension to the Pa- 
cific ; and it was so stipulated. 

The financial and monetary concerns of the United 
States received the particular attention of Congress at this 
session. Besides the establishment of a national bank, 
which was a very important measure, in relation to the 
finances and the currency of the nation, — the bank, now 
incorporated, being far more secure and perfect than the 
bill of 1815 had proposed, — an act was pasKd for regulating 
and fixing the value of foreign coin, especially those m 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, which were 
chiefly then circulating in the United States. These coins 
were also made a tender, at certain rates, as specified in 
the law. Propositions were also made in Congress, at this 
time, for regulating State banks, in some respects : and a 
prohibition to receivers of public federal duties and taxes, 
to take the bills of banks which did not redeem them in 
specie. Indeed, the question arose, whether the cur- 
Tency of the country, including the bills of State banks, 
was not subject to the regulation and control of Congress, 
according to the intent of the Constitution. The literal 
and obvious meaning of that national compact, it was 
31 
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contended, gave the whole diiection of the camiicy, and 
billa of credit, to the federal government Bat State bankB 
■were tlien numerous ; some had been in operation twenty 
years j their convenience had been fully proved ; and to 
put them all down, or to restrain them materially, would 
probably cause great embarrassment and su&ring. Yet it 
was generally admitted that Congress had a right so far 
to Interfere, as to decide whether the national taxes should 
be received in the bills of State banks, or in any other me- 
dium than specie, or its own notes, issued by its order* 
ftom the national treasury. The establishment of a na- 
Ikmal bank, with braaches in all the large and populous 
States of the Union, was found to answer the purposes of 
a ^nenil circulating medium, and the State banks were 
lelt without any regulation by Congress, except so far as 
to forbid public officers receiving the bills of such banks as 
did not pay specie. On this subject a resolve of Gongreas 
was adopted, directing " the Secretary of the Tre-asury to 
receive tor debts and taxes, due the federal government, 
only gold and silver, treasury notes, bills of the bank of 
the United States, and of banks which paid their notes on 
demand, and in specie." The Secretary gave public no- 
tice of this resolution, and he also urged on aU bankiog 
companies to redeem their small notes by specie, as an ao 
eommodation to individuals, as well as for their own credit. 
The Secretary was also directed not to make deposites <rf 
the pnbHc funds in State banks, which did not redeem their 
notes in specie, after February, 1817.* There was a strong 
disposition manifested by Congress, at this period, for in- 
creasing the amount of specie, as a circulating medium: 
and yet not to require it as the only one. It was perceived 
that it would not be practicable, nor far the public con- 
venience, indeed, to exclude paper from circulation, and to 
insist on all payments in gola and silver. 

The leading policy and views of Congress, as well as of 
the President, were developed in his address to the .federal 
legislatnre, in December, 1816 ; the last he presented, con- 
taining his o^Hnion of public national measures, as he retired 
from office at the close of the sessitm. The political views 
of dte President were generally, though not always^ ap- 
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proved and sanctioned by the majoriljr of CoBgress. Tha 
policy he recommended, after the war, wasinsoroercBpaett 
diiferent from that he had previously urged. Domestic 
maau&cturea were referred to, as meriting the patronage 
and aid of goTemment, and the regulation of the tariff on 
imported articles, so as to have a favorable effect in aeDuring 
that object. The necessity of public credit waa praoi' 
inently noticed ; and a recommendation to provide for the 
payment of debts due the government, either in qncie, or 
in notes of Banks vhich promptly redeemed their paparis 
gold and silver. " There is only wanted to the fiscal pros- 
perity of the government, (he said,) the reatoratioa of an 
uniform medium of exchange. Tbe local aocumulatioDS of 
the revenue have enabled the treasury to meet the puUie 
engagements in the local currency of most of the Sbitea^^ 
But, for the interests of the whole community, as well ai 
for the purposes of the treasury, it is essential that tha na- 
tion should possess a currency of equal vahie, credit and 
iwe, wherever it may circulate. T/te CorutUtUion haa. en- 
trusted Congreat, exekuively, with Che power of creating' an4 
refftUattHg a currenet/ of thai description ; and the measure* 
tenieh were taken at the laat aession, in executum of Uiit 
power, give every promiee of success. The Bank of the 
United States has been organized under the most favorable 
auspices, and cannot fail to be an important auxiUary to 
thfoae measures."* 

The President referred, in this message, to the depressed 
state of the navigation of the United States ; arising fiooi 
«ome of the stipulations and articles in tbe commercial coor 
ventjon, then recently formed between the American and 
British governments, and particularly to the trade with the 
colonial ports of Great Britain. The convention expressly 
jegnlated the trade, between the ports of the United States 
fkud those of Great Britain, in Europe ; and it was consid* 
ered on fair and reciprocal principles ; but it had omitted 
to include or adopt any article relating to the trade betvees 
the United States and British colonial ports : So that tha 
commercial intercourse between these was subject to tha 
regulations of the British government, and was in fact mo- 
nopolized by British merchants, to the indirect injury, of the 
United States. This defect was early perceived, and aa 
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attempt vaa made, in the House of Representatires, to 
lemedy Uie evil, by having an alteration in the coiiTention, 
•o aa to open the British colonial ports to vessels of the 
United States, as has been before stated — but it vas deemed 
improper for the House of Representatives to interfere with 
flw articles of the convention, as it had been confirmed by 
the Ptendent and Senate. It was also proposed in the 
House, early in the present year, (1816,) to remedy the evil, 
by laying higher duties on the tonnage of vessels and im- 

Sorts from the British colonial ports, than on those coming 
irect from British porta in Europe. But the proposition 
did not then meet the approbation of Congress. Efforts, 
however, were soon after made by the American adminia- 
tntion, to negotiate on the subject ; but the British govern- 
ment declined all discussion respecting it; yet evidently 
admitting, that discriminating or countervailing measures, 
adopted by the American government, would not necessarily 
be oonetrned aa indicating any hostile spirit towards that 
nation. Early in the session of December, 1816, Congress 
passed an act imposing additional duties on British vessels 
and imports from the colonial porta, from which American 
▼easels were excluded by the convention ; but not affecting 
at all the regulationa of the commercial intercourae with the 
' ports in Great Britain, as contained in the treaty. 

The message gave Coneress information of an attack 
recently made in the Gulf of Mexico, on a public armed 
vessel of the United Stales, sanctioned, as was then believed, 
by the Spanish government ; and that a frigate and a smaller 
vessel of war had been ordered to proceed to the Gulf, for 
the protection of the vessels and commerce of the United 
Slates. But assurances had been given by the Spanish 
Hiinister, that no orders of his government had been issued, 
authorizing such attack, nor any other act of a hostile char^ 
•cler. It was also stated in this public address of the Pres- 
ident to Con^ss, that friendly relations were maintained 
with the Indian tribes within the territory of the United 
States; and that continued efforts would bemade to preserve 
this pacific course of policy towards them. A new organ- 
iution of the militia was recommended, in order to render 
that great arm of national defence more efficient, and as 
being within the constitutional right and duty of the federal 
Bovemment. The establishment of a national university, 
"7 9"?""*' '•* ***" District of Columbia, was again recom- 
mendei* And a suggestion made of the importance of an 

t m bfOT oT neli H iBMfe^ 
« of tba nuioiitr of CcM^Mk 
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adequate provision for the unilbmiity of weights and Diea»T 
ures; which the Constitution had placed in the hands of 
the national govemment. Subsequently Congress passed 
a lav for ^is purpose; and an elaborate report vas 
made on the subject by theSecretary of State, (Mr. Adams.) 

The national debt was large, at this time ; but the Pres- 
ident gave notice of the prosperous condition of the finances 
of the government : by which it appeared, that the public 
expenses would be fully provided for, with a surplus of 
nearly ten millions for reducing the debt which had accrued 
during the war. 

The acts of Congress passed at this session, will show 
how far the recommendations of the President were ap- 
proved and adopted by the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment A law wasenacled, authorizing the Secretary of the 
navy, under direction of the President, to cause a survey of 
the public lands which produced live oak and red cedar, — 
with ft view to their reservation, for increasing the navy at 
any future period. On the subject of navigation, it enacted, 
that no goods or merchandise should be imported into the 
United Stales from a foreign port, except in vessels of the 
United States, or in such foreign vessels as truly belonged to 
the subjects of the country, of which the goods were the 
product or manufacture : That fifly cents per ton be im- 
posed on vessels of the United States arriving from a foreign 
port, unless the officers and two thirds of the crew were 
citizens of the United States; and a similar regulation was 
to apply to fishing vessels : That a duty of fifty cents a 
ton, be laid on American vessels entering m a district in one 
State from a district in another State, except the States were 
adjoining each .other ; with a provision in favor of such 
vessels as had three-fourths of their crews citizens of the 
United States : That a territory constituted by Congress, 
and having a temporary government by virtue of a previous 
law of the United Slates, should have the privilege of elect- 
ing a delegate to Congress, who should have a right to take 
part in debate in the House of Representatives, but not to 
vote. An act was also passed, requiring prompt settlement 
of all public accounts, and providing for the appointment of 
five Auditors, and pointing out their separate and particular 
duties. At this session, a law was also enacted, for the 
purpose of preserving the neutral relations of (he United 
Stales ; which forbid, under severe penalties, American 
citizens engaging in any hostilities against the subjects or 
people of a government at peace with the United States. 
A marine corps was provided for, on the peace establish-' 
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ment, to consist of eight hundred, iocluding officen; 
vhich were to be, one Lientenant Colonel, Dine Captains, 
twaity-four First Lieutenants, sixteen Second Lieutenants, 
one Adjutant, one Paymaster, and one Q,uarter-master. 

On the first of March, a bill vas passed by both Houses 
of Congress, for appropriating the bitntif, which the goreni' 
mrait was to receive of the United States Bank, to purooses 
of internal improvements ; but was rejected by the Presi' 
dent The bill was supported by some leading membeia 
of Congress at that time, who afterwards doubted the con- 
stitutional right to make such appropriations. This sub- 
ject was frequently discussed in Congress afterwards; a 
portion favoring the system with a view to national pros- 
perity ; and others opposing it, from constitutional scruples, 
except in cases of great and obvious general benefit, aiid to 
the execution of which no single State weis disposed, <» 
fully competent. One great objection was, the difficulty 
of deciding on the extent of such approprialiiHis, after tlw 
precedent was once established. 

[The lalloifiiig wu inteiwted u a put of lbs note « page S2T,] 

Blr, Htnball, b tbe Viigiiua Conveiitian for edoptioc tbo federal ConMitm- 
tion, uked, " if gentleuieli were urioat, when iher uaerted, that if the State 
govemmanta had power to inleifeie with the caUiCts, H mi bj implieatian 
■«r«Iif." He thonght " thai the laut attanticiii woald ebow thej were miataken. 
Tbe State govenmsata did not dtrive tktir jxnctri from die general gorent- 
ment Bnt each gOTammenl derived ita power fiani the people: tnil eacb 
waa to act according to the powers given h.' ' He asked ' ' if powere not given 
were mtraiited only bj ijnplietMoii, Conid »bj one denj, that llua power 
■u rfltainixl, tince Ac; had not giveD k awa^ . Doea not a power TemaiB 
aatil it i* gtran away 1 The State legialauirei alwa; a had power to goven 
and comnmnd their militia; and have it atill, nndoubtadl]', anlen in caaei tx- 
prtul]/ given bj the CooiAation to the federal govemmeal." 

In IBIS, Mr. Poindeiter aaid, " he thonghl that we conld not comtkntioil- 
all; ani]do]t the mtlitk without the tenitor; of tbe United Statu; and that no 
*el of Ctmgreaa conld confer amh a power on the PreatdenI," 

Mr. Grnndr aaid, " if the Coartitation forbida the President MDdiD| the 
militia out of the United Stalei, bow can Congreu aathoriEe him to do it fay 
law t Bnt it ia mid, a TclnDleer militia-man may antborite the Preiident to 
■end him ont of tbe United Statea. When tbe power of making wb and raid- 
ing an aimj wa* given to Cangreaa, tbe militia were retained bj the Statett 
Bicept in tbe particiilat caaea mentioned. How, tlien, can job peimii the 
militn to engage in tbe lervice gf the United Stales, contrary to tbe proviaioiu 
ef the Conalitntion; and by that means leave a State nnprotected?" Tbe 
laty tmae, in w)uah Iba eiecotive of Maaencbnaatla waa aeverely ceniDred tat 
faitcoodDct in 18U, 

Hi. Nicbolaa, of Virginia, aaid, " Congren cannot call oat the militia for 
any other pnrpoae than to eiecate tbe lawi, anppreaa inanrrection, and to repel 
brauoB." Mr. ClieavBB, of Senth Carolma, and Mr. Clay, of Kentocky, 
were in favor of giving the Ptandeol enlin oantrol'of ttie milkia, wbenavst ha 
•boBld ooBjider it HMeaaMj fiir Iha poUio aafe^ and baaefiL 
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CHAPTER X. 

JaiDM Honroe, eleetad ^MidenL Hii Poliej idiI McMnm liintkr Id Ht. 
HkdiaoB. A practical SuteamaB. Atteolirs to the Pablic FinaRcci. Pa- 
TOn EeoDom]' in Public EipcuMi; u>d iii(es the itiict acconntabilitj of 
the Officer* and AgeoU of GovenimenL EncoDiagemeDt to Domestie 
Bfaoo&ctnniB. iDtenul Improvementi. (Htjectioiu to AppiDmialioQi fbr 
ibam. Penaian Law. Great muaber of Penaionen. H^otBtioBi with 
England on Commerco. DiopotM with Spain. Florida CaatroTwij. Modi' 
fieatioii of Peniion Law. 

Jahu Monroe, of Tirgiaia, entered on the duties of Preai- 
dent, March, IblT; having been elected in the maonei 
provided by the Constitution ; and generally pursued the 
policy adopted by his predecessor, ia the last year of his 
administration, and the year after the war. He was favor- 
able to the support and increase of the navy, and recom- 
meaded fortifications on the seacoast and other measures 
of national defence. The Secretary of War, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
was also decidedly in favor of these measures. Mr. Monroe 
had less scruples on the subject of expenditures for internal 
improvements, than his predecessor, who doubted that 
the ConstttutioQ had given such power to the federal gov- 
ernment 

The address made by Mr. Monroe, at his inauguration 
as President, March, 1817, and his first message to Con- 
gress, December following, disclose in some measure the 
views which would guide him in administering the federal 
government, as. well as his theory of the Union and of the 
separate States. " Under the federal Constitution, the 
States respectively are protected against foreign dangers, 
while they enjoy, by a wise partition of power, a just pro- 
portion of sovereignty, and are improving their police, ex- 
tending their settlements, and constantly gaining streugth 
and maturity." 

He spoke of the importance of the Unioa, and of the inter- 
est of the people in everv section to preserve it " The great 
agricultural interests of the nation prosper under its pro- 
tection ; and local interests, are also fostered by it. Oiir 
fellow-citizens of the north, engaged in navigation, find 
great encouragement in being 1m carriers of me produe- 
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tions of other parts of the United States ; while the inhabi- 
tants of these are amplf recompensed, by the nursery for 
seamen and naval force, thus formed and reared up, for the 
pupport of our common rights. — Our manufactures find 
encouragement by the poUcy which patronizes domestic 
industry : and the surplus of our produce, a steady and 

Erofitable market by local wants, in less favored parts, at 
ome." 

Od the origin and nature of the federal government, be 
says, " the defects of the first instrument of our Union — 
the confederation — have been remedied, by infusing into 
the national government sufficient power for national pur- 
poses, without impairing the just rights of the States, or 
affecting those of individuals. — Had the people of the 
United States been educated in diSerent principles ; had 
they been less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, 
can it be supposed that we should have maintained the 
. same steady and consistent career ; or been blessed with 
the same success 1 While then the constituent body re- 
tains its present sound and healthful state, every thing 
will be safe. The people will choose competerU and faith- 
ful representatives for every department It is only when 
the people are ignorant and corrupt; when they degen- 
erate into a papuSice ;* that they are incapable of exercising 
the sovereignty. Usurpation is then an easy attainment, 
and an usurper soon found. The people themselves be- 
come the willing instruments of their own debasement and 
luin." 

He spoke in favor of measures for protection and defence 
against foreign powers — " many of our citizens are engaged 
in navigation, in commerce, and the fisheries. These m- 
terests, as we have seen, are exposed to invasion in wars 
between other nations; and we should disregard the faith- 
ful admonitions of experience, if we did not expect it, and 
guard against it. We must support our rights, or lose our 
character ;. and with it, probably, our liberties. A people 
who fail to do this, can scarcely be said to hold a place 
among independent nations." 

The attention of the general government to manufac- 
tures was strongly recommended ; and the opinion ex- 
pressed that a systematic and fostering care should be af- 
forded to them. " Possessing, as we do, all the raw mate- 

* Tbe mere popnlace, or ralher Uh mob or the nbbia, mart boro ba n- 
tended. Id a rapnblic tha popalaee are tba people, and theretbrti tbe aooica 
ot power. To pteTeot tbeir beios decemd and eomjiUd, nwK be tbe deure 
oT eveij true pelriot. 
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rials, the fruit of our own soil and industry," the President 
said, " that we ought not to depend, in the degree \re have 
heretofore done, cm supplies from other countries. While 
ve are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought 
and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most se- 
rious dimculties. It is important too, that the capital, 
which nourishes our manufactures should be domestic ; as 
its influence, in that case, instead of exhausting, as it may 
do in foreign hands, would he felt advantageously on agri- 
culture, and every other branch of industry. Equally im- 
portant is it, to provide at home a market for our raw ma- 
terials ; as, bv extending the competition, it will enhance 
the price, and protect the cultivator against the casualtiei 
incident to foreign markets." A committee was raised in 
the House of Representatives to consider the expediency of 
providing by law for clothing the army in dome^io manu- 
factured goods ; but although the members who expressed 
an opinion on the subject were in favor of the measure, 
no act was passed for the purpose, at that session of Con- 
gress. 

Of the powers and duties of the executive relating to the 
public revenue and finances, the President gave his views 
very plainly, and very wisely; and it is only by conform- 
ing to the course he indicated, that the people's money 
con be safely kept or collected. " The executive is charged 
with the disbursement of the public money, and is respon- 
sible for the faithful application of it to the purposes for 
which it is raised. 7*Ae kgislature is the vaich/ul guar- 
dian over the public purse. It isiU dutylo tee that the dis- 
bwaementa have been honestly made. To meet the requi- 
site responsibility, every facility should be afforded to the 
executive, to enable it to bring the public agents, entrusted 
ufith the public money, strict^ and prompUy to account. If 
the public money is suffered to lie long and uselessly in their 
hands, they will not be the only defaulters ; nor will the 
demoralizing effect he confined to them. It will evince a 
relaxation, and a want of tone in the administration, which 
will be felt by the whole community. A thorough exami- 
nation should be made ; and I will readily promote it." 

The President also expressed a hope, that harmony in 
political opinions would more prevail among the people in 
future, and observed, he was happy to perceive indications 
of such a desirable event. Its future benign results were 
well portrayed ; and an assurance given of exertions, on 
his part, to increase and extend it T4o part of his offUsial 
conduct contradicted the magnanimous spirit, which be dis- 
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coreied ; and yet his selections for public office vere con- 
fined, in a great measure, to those of bis peculiar political 
views. The President made a journey through the niid- 
dle and eastern States, in the summer after his election, as 
Chief Magistrate of tlie United States j and though the 
majority in most of these States had opposed some of the 
leading measures of the administration of his predecessors, 
of which he had himself been a member, they united, as one 
man, in demonstrations of respect and courtesy towards 
this highest functionary of the federal governmeut. 

The visit and intercourse were favorable to the harmony 
he had recommended ; and no one was more ready to co- 
operate with him in promoting this desirable object, in aa 
honorable manner, than Governor Brooks, then Chief M»- 
gistrate of the ancient Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

As the message of the President to Congress, at the open- 
ing of the session, December, 1817, was more of a business 
paper than his inaugural address ; relating to the existing 
state of the country, and to the particular measures which 
he deemed proper for legislative consideration, a reference 
to its contents will exhibit the poUcy of the admitustration,* 
and present a view of public events of recent occurrence, 
at that period. 

" The revenue was greatly augmented by an extensive 
and profitable commerce. — Public credit had attained an 
extraordinary elevation. — Preparations for defence, in case 
of future wars, were advancing imder a well-directed sys- 
tem, with all reasonable dispatch. — Local jealousies were 
yielding to more generous and enlightened views of na- 
tional policy." 

A proposition had been made by the administration to 
the British government, for extending the principle of the 
Convention made in 1815, fby which the commerce be- 
tween the ports of the Uniten States and British ports in 
Europe had been put on a footing of equality,) to the colonies 
of Great Britain : but was declined by that government : 
and it was suggested to Congress to adopt regulations, for 
the protection and improvement of the navigation of the 
United States, in consequence of the refusal by the British 
to open their ports in their colonies, on similar terms as had 
been agreed, as to their ports in Europe. By an act of 
Congress on the subject of navigation, passed at the same 
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Mission, the ports of the United States vera to be closed, 
after September, 1818, against British vessels coming from 
any port in the colonies of Great Britain, which were 
closed against vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States ; and if they should enter, or attempt to enter Amer- 
ican ports, the vessel, cargo, and furniture, were declared 
forfeited to the Unit^ States. The advocates of this act 
considered it not as a hostile measure towards Great 
Britain ; but a necessary regulati(Hi for the due protection 
of American navigation. 

The difficulties with Spain, on account of Florida, which 
had given the administration much anxiety for several 
years, still continuing, the subject was noticed at large, in 
the President's message, at this time; and it was recom- 
mended to Congress to settle the dispute, if it could be def- 
initely done, by a purchase of the whole territory. Mexico, 
at this period, was in a state of commotion and revolt, and 
other provinces in South America were evidently on the 
eve of revolutions, of less or greater extent; and it became 
important to have all old disputes with Spain speedily 
settled and terminated. 

The American Envoy to Spain, had been instructed, in 
1816, to demand indemnity for suspending the right of de- 
posite at New Orleans ; for a refusal or n^lect to fix the 
ooundaries of their territory bordering on Louisiana ; and 
for spoliations on commerce, whether made by ^Htnish 
vessels, or by the French, and condemned in their ports. In 
1816, the Envoy invited negotiations on these subjects, 
agreeable to his instructions; but was told, the dispute 
would be settled at Washington. But it was found that 
the Spanish minister, near the American government, had 
not full power to settle any thing ; and his object appeared 
to be delay. In 1618, the executive, by the Secretary of 
State, offered the following proposition to the Spanish min- 
ister, with a view to terminate the differences between the 
two governments, ' ' A surrender or cession, by Spain, of all 
territory east of the Mississippi river — Colorado to be the 
eastern boundary — a reference to commissioners of the 
claims on account of spoliations — that lands in East Florida 
and to the river Perdido be held as a security for indemni> 
ties allowed — and Spain released from the pajrment of debts 
arising from the claims. Evasion, or postponement of the 
dispute, appeared still to be the object of Spain ; for her 
minister ooered nothing definite, or what was most mani- 
festly unacceptable and unreasonable. And when in the 
summer of 1618, his consent was given for the cession <rf 
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Florida, as proposed by the American goremment, it was 
with the condition, that all grants of land, within the terri- 
tory, by the King of Spain to individuals, were to be recc^- 
nized as valid ; and these grants it waa found, were very 
extensive, and contained some of the most valuable parts of 
the country. The American Secretary was instructed to 
reply to the Spanish minister, " That these grants must be 
cancelled, or other indemnity provided for the citizens of 
the Unitf»d States." After some further delay, the Spanish 
sovemment engaged to cancel the private grants of land in 
Florida ; and vexatious disputes, of upwards of twenty 
years continuance, were thus happily brought to a close. 
One cause of delay, on the part of Spain, was the revolu- 
tions in her Mexican and other American provinces, con- 
nected with an apprehension, that the govenmient of the 
United States, encouraged or would favor the independence 
of those provinces of the parent state in Europe. 

The President had then expressed a n/mpathy for the inhab- 
itants of those provinces, in their efforts for self-government 
Spanish armed vessels had, for some years before this pe- 
riod, committed depredations on the commerce of the United 
States in the Mexican seas ; and though the federal execu- 
tive had promptly sent out several public ships for the pro- 
tection of the navigation in those seas, it waa important to 
provide by treaty against a recurrence of such injurious 
practices. As a measure of provident caution, the Presi- 
dent teat out a ship of war with three commissioners, along 
the southern coasts, to obtain correct information relating 
to the conduct of unauthorized and disorderly individuals, 
-within the territory claimed by the United States, by the 
purchase of Louisiana and the cession of Florida ; and par- 
ticularly to attempts by these lawless persons to introduce 
African slaves into the United States. Such acts were al- 
leged to have been cotnmitted at different places on the 
coast, from Amelia island, at the mouth of the river St 
Muy, to Galveston, in the gulf of Mexico. No European 
government had authorized these proceedings ; and it be- 
came necessary to adopt efficient measures to prevent, by 
force, the repetition of such proceedings. 

Referring to the public revenue and expraditores, the 
message estimated the former at tventy-foui miltions and 
a half; and the latter at twelve millions. Ten millioni 
had been applied to the reduction of the public debt and in- 
terest But during the year 1B17, then drawing to a close, 
oghteen millions of the debt had been paid. It was esti- 
Boated also, that the debt incurred by the purchase of 
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Louisiana might be fully discharged in the two following 
years.* The President urged on Congress in this meBsage, 
the improrement of the militia system. It was estimated 
that the number of the militia exceeded eight hundred 
thousand ; and it was recommended to arm the whole in 
an efficient and uniform manner. The number of regular 
troops in the United States service, at that time, was up- 
wards of eight thousand. f 

Further purchases of lands of the Indian tribes, it ap- 
peared, had been made ; chiefly in the west and northwest ; 
which were within the States of Ohio and Indiana, and of 
the territory of Michigan. These purchases had been ef- 
fected on friendly terms, and the value at which they wera 
estimated by the Indians was paid by the government ; and, 
when desired, tracts were reserved for the exclusive use 
and occupancy of the natives. A large tract had then also 
been purchased of the Cherokee tribe, within the State of 
Georgia, and an arrangement made by which lands, west 
of the Mississippi, were to be given in exchange for all the 
territory claimea by that tribe, on the east of that river. 
The followins comment was made by the President, in his 
message, on these purchases of the Indian tribes. " In this 
progress" (the extension of settlements in the west by the 
civilized inhabitants of the United States) "which the 
righis of mUure demand, and nothing can prevent, marking 
a growth rapid and gigantic, it is our duty to make new 
e&rts for the preservation, improvement, and civilization 
of the native inhabitants. The hunter state can exist only 
in the vast uncultivated desert It always yields to the 
more dense and compact form, and greater iorce, of civil- 
ized population : and of right it ought to yield ; for the 
earth was given to mankind, to support the greatest num* 
ber of which it is capable ; and no tribe, or people, have a 
right to withhold from the wants of o^ers more than is 
necessary for their own support and comfort." 

These views were at once philosophical and humane. 
And if they were made as an apology for the policy of the 
government in obtaining tracts of land from the native 
Indians, they apply also to the measures adopted by Wash- 
ington and his successors : who, while they all authorized 

* Ilia nationd debt, on the fint of Jaonuy, 1S18, unonnUd to aeuW ono 
hondred milltoiu of dolkn ; it had boon rednccd aboat twentj miUioDii during 
Aa two proeedinf jean. 

t TIm nainber of patenia braed in 1817, for new inTentiona, ma one hni^ 
dnd and avvontj : an avidenca of tbe great indutiy and ingtonitf of the mU 
iMMof tlwUniiadStBtM ; paitknlarlj of nMcbuuca. 
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purcbases of the Indian lands, vere careful to pay a just 
compensation for them, and to have the iree consent of the 
head-men of the tribes, by treaty, for the possession. 

The President call^ the attention of Congress to the 
public lands, which he said were of vast extent, and rapidly 
rising in value. And he suggested the importance of legis- 
lation on the subject, which should prevent their monopoly 
by a few speculating capitalists for their own profit ; and 
to render them most productive to the United States revenue, 
consistently with due accommodation to actual settlera. 
" The public lands," he said, " were a public stock which 
onght to be disposed of to the best advantage for the nation ; 
and the nation should derive the profit proceeding from the 
constant rise in their value. Every encouragement should 
he given to emigrants, consistent with a fair competition 
between them ; but that competition should operate, in the 
first sale, to the advantage of the nation, rather than of indi- 
viduals. Great capitalists will derive all the benefit inci- 
dent to their superior wealth, under any mode of sale which 
may be adopted. But, if looking forward to the rise in the 
value of public lands, they should amass vast bodies in 
their hands at low prices, the profit will accrue to them, 
and not to the public. They would also have the pdwer 
to control the emigration and settlement, in such manner as 
their opinion of their own particular interests might dic- 
tate." 

The subject of public roads and internal improvements 
was distinctly noticed in the message of the FYesident, at 
this time ; and, while he admitted the benefit to be derived 
fifom them, he expressed his doubts as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to apply the public funds to such pur- 
poses. As the subject had then recently been before Con- 
gress, and might soon again be introduced, he said he con- 
sidered it his duty to notify them, that with his present 
views he could not approve of any act for such objects, 
without an additional clause in the Constitution, authorizing 
«uch appropriations. Large sums had already been ex- 
pended on the Cumberland road, opening a belter inter- 
course between the Atlantic States and those of the interior 
in the west ; and further appropriations were then proposed 
to extend and to complete it. 

" In case of doubtful construction," — this is the language 
of the President — " especially of such vital interests, it 
comports with the nature and origin of our institutions, and 
will ctmtribute most to preserve &em, to apply to our ooa- 
.stituents for an explicit grant of power. And I think 
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proper to suggest also, if this measure is adopted, that it be 
recommended to the States to include, in the amendment 
sought, a right in Congress to institute seminaries of learn- 
ing for the important purpose of diffusing knowledge 
among our fellow -citizens throughout the United States." 

The labor for completing this great public road, from the 
river Potomac, dividing Virgmia and Maryland, to the Ohio 
river, was suspended for some time ; but the construction 
was afterwards resumed, and vast sums of public money 
expended in rendering it fit for travel. 

in this message, the President recommended the repeal 
of internal taxes : " The revenue," he said, " arising from 
impost and tonnage, and the sate of public lands, would be 
fully adequate to the support of civil government,. of the 
military and naval establishments, 
ized instalments of the public debt. 

Early in the session, Congress p: 
the internal duties imposed in the w 
were duties on licenses to distiller 
CMises to retailers, sales at auction, 
stamped vellum, parchment, and pe 

ures recommended by the President were appioved by a 
Ifti^e majority of Congress ; and there was much harmony 
among members of different political views. For there 
were still some differences of opinion ; but much less of 
crimination or bitterness manifested in debate than had ap- 
peared for several preceding years.* 

In conformity to the suggestion of the President, a law 
was passed at this session of Congress, granting pensions to 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, 
which included all who had served nine nionthsio thecon- 
tinental army at one term of enlistment.-!- I^he law was 
modified, and in some measure restricted, by an act two 
years after, which confined the pension to those who were 
in destitute circumstances. But, with this modification, the 
law afforded relief to a great number, not less than thirteea 
thousand, who had given their personal services and haz- 
arded their lives for the liberties of tlie country, in the war 

* Dnting tbh lanion, the cotopensUion Tor mamben ar CongreH wu fixed 
■t eight doUan a daj; wid eight dollar* for eyer; twenlj mllei travel; sod the 
act or March, 1816, providing a wilaij of fifleaD hundred dallara for each 
memher, waa repealed. 

t The bill for ihii pncpote waa ducaised several weeks, and was wamilf op- 

tssed by several oiembeTB at iajudicious and extravagant; bulwasliDally passed 
J \aife majoritiea in both tlouses of Coograss — in die Senate bf ihres-fourths. 
Anung tlia moat active advocates of the bill, was IlarriBon, of Ohio, in the 
Honae; and King, of New York, and Otii, of UatMicbaMtts, m the &«iiste. 
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of the Revolutioti. It was considered an act of great geo- 
erosity, or liberality, in the goTfrnmeiit ; but it was in truth 
no more than equity and justice, lo grant such support to 
those who defended the country in a period of danger; 
and who, through the inability of government, had nerer 
before received an adequate compensation for Uieir invalu- 
able seryices. 

An additional act was passed at this session of the federal 
legislature, on the subject of importation of slaves into the 
United States ; which modified, in some particulars, the law 
of 1807 on the same subject, but did not materially change 
its prohibitions or penalties. And a further law was eoacled, 
forbidding the citizens of the United States to engage in 
any hostile enterprise against the subjects of a government, 
which was on terms of peace and amity with the United 
States. There were some attempts at that time to introduce 
slaves into the country, through the ports in the extreme 
south ; and an expedition was apprehended to be in prep- 
aration to invade the Mexican territory with hostile views. 

The subject of internal improvements, at the expense of 
the federal government, was before Congress during this 
session. A committee, who had the subject under consid- 
eralion, reported, " that the dividends of the United States 
stock, in the national bank, be appropriated to such objects ; 
but there was a strong opposition to the measure ; and after 
repeated debates, relating principally to theconstilutionality 
of such appropriations, the subject was postponed to a future 
day. And yet a vote was taken in the House, at one stage 
of the bill, when there appeared a majority of fifteen in 
favor of appropriating the public funds for canals, and for 
military and post roads. The majority in both Houses of 
CongreM on granting legislative encouragement to the do- 
mestic manufacture of cotton and woollen cloths, at this 
time, was very great. In the Senate, all but three, and in 
the House of Representatives, all but sixteen voted for a bill 
to continue, for seven years, the duty laid in 1816, on im- 
ported goods of these descriptions. The navigation act, 
passed at the same session of Congress, imposing additional 
duties on vessels coming from ports, which were interdicted 
to American vessels, and designed to favor the commerce 
of the United States, was adopted by equally large majori- 
ties in both branches of the national legislature.* 

* Thii act wu deiigned to ramedj or coaoterrBil the eriU or eidndmg 
Americaii veueli from th« Drituh colanial porU, bb the eommerciil coDTeDtioit 
witb Gngluid, ID 1610, had done. Mr. King of New York, HxpIaJDcd sad >d- 
TDCUtd tha bill wilh \trf greu abililj; sod to lit* convictkrn of all wbohBud 
W read tu atiaaieiiL 
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A motion waa made in the Honse of RepreaentatireH, 
vhen in committee of the whole, by the Speaker — Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky — for a mission to South America, to ex- 

Stress the Bvmpathy of the government of the United States, 
br the colonies there, which had declared their indepen- 
dence, with a Tiew to ester into frieudly political relations 
with them at a future day. The specinc proposition was. 
to proride a support for a minister to Buenos Ayres and 
the provinces of La Plata, should the executive see fit to 
appoint one; thus previously giving an opinion in favor of 
such a measure. The proposition was rejected by a vote of ' 
one hundred and fifteen to forty-five. It was not the object 
of the mover to compromit the peace of the United States, 
or to authorize any connection which would necessarily pro- 
duce a war with an European power. But the objection^ 
were, to moving at all in such a measure, as it might involve 
the United States in unforeseen difficulties; and it was con- 
tended, that no advantage would probably result from it 
Mr. Forsyth, of Qeorgia, opposed the projected measure 
with great ability and eloquence. Those members of the 
House, who had been usually denominated federalists, took 
little part in thedebale. The inhabitants of South America, 
as well as of Mexico and Central America, had long been 
kept in a degraded condition, and unjustly oppressed. Theit 
situation was commisserated by the citizens of the United 
States generally ; and moat were hoping that they would 
throw off the heavy yoke of European governments, and 
assert their independence. But the policy and propriety of 
a formal declaration in their favor, by the government at 
that period, and in their then unsettled state, was not ad- 
mitted by the majority of the citizens. 

During the year 1818, and previously to the treaty with 
Spain, negotiations for which have been already noticed, 
very serious difficulties arose in Florida, on account of the 
invasion of the territory, then in possession of the Spanish 

Sivemment, by United States troops, under command of 
en^ral Andrew Jackson, and of the forcible seizure of Sl 
Marks and Pensacola.'. This conduct of the American 
Qeneral was deemed altogether unjuslifiable ; as negotia- 
tions with Spain for the territory were then pending; and 
the instructions of the President did not authorize an attack 
on the Spanish troops or forts. Ueneral Jackson had been 
directed to subdue the Indians, who were troublesome to 
the white population in Alabama and vicinity ; but not to 
attack or invade the Spanish possessions. Hisplea fordoing 
it was, that the hostile Indians fled to the ^)ani8h com- 
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nundflra foi protection; that they were encouraged by 
them ; and that the safety of the inhabitants in that part 
of the United States required such proceedings. The execu- 
tive afterwards caused the instructions given General 
Jackson, on this occasion, to be laid before Congress; and 
be also gave orders immediately for the restoration of the 
forts and places to the Spanish authorities. General Jack- 
son was also charged with undue severity, at this time, in 
the execution of two British subjects, whom he took in the 
territory. The punishment wassummary, and without law ; 
but the justification he offered was, that they were instigating 
the Indians in their hostilities against the citizens of the 
United States, and were to be treated as spies, or ouilawB, 
The plea was not satisfactory to the public. Outlawa are 
not known by the American government. Audit wasnotfor 
a military character to declare any one such, without a claim 
to legal trial. And they could not justly be treated as 'apiea ; 
for there was no war then existing ; and no enemy known, 
to whom improper information could be given. In disavow- 
ing and disapproving the conduct of General Jackson, in 
these acts, the executive found cause, however, to excuse 
them, on the consideration of the peculiar exigency of the 
case. The great populariiy of the military commander was 
supposed to have furnishea a reason for no further proceed- 
ings or inquiries into this affair. Two of the cabinet, as it 
afterwards appeared, were of opinion, that a public censure 
or reprimand was necessary, to vindicate the character of 
the administration.* 

In much later times, Florida has been a field for expense 
and suffering to the United States. It has-become the cem- 
etery for many a pliant and worthy young man, who be- 
longed to the militarv of the nation. In many instances 
also, the native population have been destroyed in wanton 
cruelty, and not for necessary defence. It has been found 
impossible to remove, or to quiet them in all parts of the 

* Tht initraetiou train tlte Praideot to Genera) Jickaon, forbid Urn to snUr 
Florida, nnleas is pnnah of an inemf ; and in that cau, lo respect the Spaniih 
■ntboritj, wherever il wai matnlBined. The Utter part oT the instnictioni 
appear to hare been directly diaregaided. Bneh condact woold baTO inToHed 
the United Btatea in war, with a powerful oation, eioept there wen a pnHD|« 
nod explicit disaTowment of it bj the eiecDtive. Tbe condacl of the mililaij 
comDuiider. (General Jackaon,] waa made a Bahiecl of Inqdiry in the Honaa 
of RepreaanlBtiTei, and a report made, diaappraving of tome parte of it ai ar- 

a, nnjutifiaUe , and dangtroua in principle ; and the report wu aU j anp- 
bj Chj of Kentockj, Johoaon of Virginia, and othera; but oppoaed 
ly Dlker memben. The iuqnir]' diaeloted aoTcra] highly artntiaty acta. 
Aw GoTomor of Geotgia was told by Geneial Jackaon, " that he bad no right 
to iaaaa k uililarT order whilo ha waa in the field." 
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territory. Some of them, indeed, have relinquished their 
right and claim to the soi) : but others have remained ; and 
all efforts to subdue or to banish them, have proved imavail- 
ing. To gain and to keep possession of Florida, where there 
were only two or three thousand warriors, has cost theUnited 
States almost a sixth part of the expense of the eight Veara 
war for liberty and independence. The patriot and the 
philanthropist have often inquired, if just and kind treat- 
ment of the natives would not have made them friends of 
the government and of the people in their neighborhood; 
and thns have prevented the immense waste of blood and 
treasure, for a territory not necessary for the glory or proa- 
parity of the republic ; nor justly claimed, without the 
consent of the native tribes. 

In his message to Congress, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, in November, 1818, the President referred to the Con- 
vention, made with Great Britain in 1816, for regulating 
the commercial intercourse between the two countries, and 
which would expire in the following year ; and stated that 
the American Envoy, at the court of London, had been in- 
structed to call the attention of the British ministry to the 
subject ; proposing a removal of the terms of the Conrea- 
tion, with some modifications, deemed more favorable to the 
navigation and commerce of the United States. The En- 
voy, then at the court of Paris, was authorized and directed 
to repair to England, and to assist in the negotiations. And 
the various subjects of impressments, of the fisheries, of 
boundaries, with a general regulation of all commercial in- 
tercourse in future, were to be discussed, and if possible 
adjusted in a satisfactory manner. Congress was informed 
that the British administration had met the proposition in a 
friendly spirit, and that negotiations had been aJready com- 
menced. 

The President gave a full statement of the proceedings ia 
Florida, by United Stales officers, and of the capture of St 
Marks and Peusacola, and of his disavowal of the attack 
on those places, and his restoration of them to the Spanish 
authorities. He suggested, that an apology might be found, 
for the acts committed wiUiout his authority, m the weak- 
ness of the Spanish forces there, or a neglect to keep In- 
dians in sutnnission and peace. They had perpetrated 
many deeds of cruelty, and the country was in a state of 
anarchy, as well as a place of resort for lawless and dan- 
gerous men.* The remedy, if severe and arbitrary, might 

* The Seeretuj of SEua nid, Id replj Co the Spaniih minialar — that the en- 
tiuM of Ftaridk, b; Gaaenl Jackrai utd the United Statai traopi ondor ik 
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in his opinion, be justified, from the necessity of the case. 
He expressed a hope, however, that the difiicultjes between 
Spain and the United States would soon be brought to a 
close, by a cession of Florida. 

A reference was made in the message to the political 
state of Buenos Ayres and some other provinces in that 
part of South America, which had then recently declared 
themselves independent of Spain : and to the appeal of the 
latter to her allies in Europe for assistance or advice. The 
European powers, friendly to Spain, it appeared, had prom- 
ised to mediate between the provinces and the parent 
government: but it was not expected that those powers 
would interfere by force to oblige the provinces to submit, 
but would be satisfied with an expression of their opiaioa 
on the subject. And the President was therefore induced 
to observe, " that the policy pursued by the United States 
Rovemment, which was of a neutral character, and a for- 
bearance of all definite action in favor of the provinces, 
was highly proper in the present state of afi'airs."* 

The message gave a statement of the finances of the 
United States, which were in a very prosperous state. . 
The actual and estimated receipts into the public treasury 
were about twenty-five millions : and, after satisfying all 
demands under the appropriations made, redeeming a full 

aommuid, wt> rMMnar^ for (b« Mfety of American citixeiu in Georgu ud 
Alabamk; th«i the Sponubofficen in commtiid (here were jailiy of grow neg- 
lect m not reMrBining the native Indiana; that la wleaa and dsngeroni Individ uaU, 
who were lelfish adventarerH from other cannliiai, had instigated the Indiana 
IB their TBrioua acta of hmtilitj; and thii being proved, that their inmnurr 
aiecntinn wai propari that the Spaniah gavnmment mifbt be aaiured thw 
■lale oftbingi could no lunger be Hndured, and " that ttie (OTenuiient of llie 
United States woald keep ap a force in the province, auSicient to restrain the 
Indians," *' The dnt^ of thin government," he said, " to protect llie per- 
Min* and propertj' of our felion-citizenB on the borders of the United Btalai ia 
imperative; it mpit be dbcharged — and, if after aU the nuninp which Spain 
Im* bad ; if, aller the prostratioD of all her territorial rights and nential obl^a- 
tioni, by JV\choli and hii banditti, of all hei treaty stipubtioni, by ArbviknlA 
and Avtirriiitr, abetted by her own commandii^ officers, to the crael anDoy- 
anee of the United Stataa — if the noeeHiliea ofaelf-defenee ^nld again com- 
pel the United Stataa to take poateaaioa of the Spani^ foiti and places in 
Florida, we dedarq^ with the franlcneaa and candor which becomea oa, that 
another anconditiomd restoration must not be expected — thai even the Presi- 
dent'a coalidenee in Ihe good lilidiand illimale joatice of the Spaniah govera- 
ment will yield to the puafal expeiieDce of centhtnal ditappoblniaDt; and that 
aflei nnwaeried and almo« nnnninbered appeal* to them for Iba performance of 
their atipulated duties in vain, the United States will he relaclantly compelled 
to rely, for the protection of their borders, on themeelvea alone." 

* Hie CommiMioQers appointed lometime before bj the executive lo visit 
Bonth America, had retivaed, and tbeir OMnioii wai in aocoidaiicfl with tlvt 
hara eipnaaed by the pTQaident. 
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moiety of the Looisiana debt, and paying the whole of the 
old six per cent stock, two miiliona would be lemaioing in 
the treasury. The Bale of public lands, during the year, 
exceeded both in quantity and price that of any former 
year ; and sereral large tracts had also been purchased of 
the Indian tribes, with the entire approbation of the chiefe, 
and of great value to the United States. 

During this sessioti of Congress, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives, to examine into 
the conduct of the directors of the United States Bank ; 
though the proposition was opposed as unnecessary. There 
were suspicions and reports at that time of mismaoage- 
ment in the administration of the institution : and it was 
charged, that the terms of paying in the capital stock had 
not been strictly enforced, and that there was a spirit of 
favoritism in the board of directors. Some defects wer« 
found, by the committee, in the conduct of the president 
and directors ; but nothing to warrant the reports which 
had been circulated unfavorable to the bank. Ho gross 
misconduct, and no violations of the charter were detected j 
and no act of the national legislature followed on the re- 
port. The inquiry could not justly be considered as im- 
proper, as the public reports of the day were calculated to 
weaken the confidence of the people in the institution ; and 
as there was then a great pressure in the monetary con- 
cerns of the country ; and it was important that a banking 
company, which had the countenance and support of the 
federal government, should be faithfully administered. It 
was a period of uncommon pressnre with all the l>anks 
in the nation, and many were unable to meet the payment 
of specie for their bills. There was a great scarcity of 
specie in circulation. The trade and commerce with for- 
eign countries had led to an exportation of the precious 
metals in unusual quantities. And it was proposed in 
Congress to prohibit or restrict tlie exportation, as a remedy 
for the embarrassments which existcKi. But the majority 
was opposed to such a measure. The opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was requested by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, on the subject, which was ad- 
verse to all legislation, and the committee in their report 
agreed with the Secretary. They observed — "It is the 
opinion of your committee that commerce will fontish 
most, when permitted to pursue its own paths, marked out 
by itself, embarrassed as little as possible by legislative 
regalaticms and restrictions." 
A ConveatioQ was concluded between the United States 
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and Great Britain in October, 1818, and ratified on the 
part of the latter in November, and on the part of the for- 
mer in January, 1S19: but it did not embrace all the sub- 
jects proposed hy the American Envoys, and anticipated 
by the executive. The subject of impressment was not 
included, nor that of the trade between the United States 
and the colonies of England ; though these were urged by 
the Envoys of the United States." The principal articles 
related to the fisheries, near the coast of Newfoundland, 
of the Magdalen Islands, of Labrador, and in the Straits 
of Bellisle : to the northern boundary line between the ter- 
ritories of each nation, from the Lake of the Woods and ih* 
Rocky Mountains — to the admission of the citizens and 
subjects of either power to the northwest coast of America, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, for ten years, without preju- 
dice to the claims of either, to any part of toat country : to 
the renewal and continuance of the Convention of 1815, for 
the term of ten years ; and to the restoration of slaves be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, taken in the course 
of the war of 1812, as formerly stipulated by the treaty of 
Ghent 

The most important laws of Congress, at this ses- 
sion—from November, 1818, to March, 1819 — were the 
following : to protect the commerce of the United Slates, 
and punish the crime of piracy ; by which the President 
was authorized to instruct the commanders of public 
armed vessels of the United States, to seize any armed 
vessel or boat, which had committed or attempted any 
piratical depredations or agression on the maritime pro^ 
perty of American citizens ; and in certain cases, to permit 
merchant vessels to be armed in self-defence : — to regulate 
the duties on imported wines, by which a reduction was 
made in the duties previously required : — to provide for 
the civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier 
settlements of the United States; by which the President 
was authorized to employ suitable persons to teach them 

r culture, and to encourage them to engage in it ; and 
to instruct their children in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; and the sum of ten thousand dollars was voted for 
such purposes : and an additional act to provide for the 
prompt settlement of public accounts. 

• Tbo Brilidh nBgotiators were not willui([ to Bfree W rotinqoiih their uh 
cient claim of the right lo aearch for theii own oatiTa subjects, in merchtot 
veueli, ui time of nsr, when they might need their lerrice ; uid the Envoyi 
of Che United Ststes conld not cenaent to inch ■ elum, without TutiuUij nir^ 
reoderiiu tlKir iorereignlj uid indopendence : But were reid; to eapgo to 
exclude BriUih labjecls from their msritimB aervke, in all casea. 
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There vas also a lav made at this time, relating to the 
slave trade, designed as supplementary to former laws on 
the same subject. It gave the President power to employ 
any of the armed vessels of the United States to cruise on 
the coasts of Africa, or elsewhere, where he had reason to 
believe attempts were made to carry on the slave trade by 
citizens or residents of the United States. 

The territory of Illinois was admitted into the federal 
Union, and recognized as one of the United States ; Missis- 
sippi was admitted at the preceding session of Congress; 
and Alabama, in 1819 ; and Maine in 1620. 

The atteiition of the federal government continued to be 
directed chiefly to the fiscal concerns of the country, by 
effecting sales of public lands, and reducing the national 
debt; and to a gradual completion of fortifications for de- 
fence. The demands on the treasury had increased, on ac- 
count of the very great number of pensioners under the law 
of 1818. More than a million of dollars were paid to these 
veterans of the Revolution in one year. And the revenue 
arising from imposts was less, in 1817, than in tlie pie- 
ceding year. Embarrassments of a pecuniary nature af- 
fected most parts of the United Stales, in 1818 and 1819 ; 
and the influence, to some extent, was felt in the revenue. 

The manufacturing interests suffered by this general 

gressure in the monetary affairs of the nation. And the 
resident, in his annual address to Congress, December, 
1819, suggested the propriety of affording further encour- 
agement to these establishments. They had shared in the 
disadvantages arising from the small and limited discounts, 
which the banks could, at that period grant them ; for in 
most instances they needed a credit to prosecute their 
business with success. The President submitted it to the 
national legislature to afford such encouragement and aid 
as they might think proper, "having due regard to the 
other great interests of the nation." 

The message of the President, December, 1819, referred 
at some length to the state of the Spanish provinces is 
South America, which had thrown off their allegiance to 
the parent government three years before, and where a 
civil war had followed, between the inhabitants in the 
provinces, and the troops in the immediate service of the 
crown. The contest had thus far proved favorable to the 
provinces. Buenos Ayres, Chili, and some other colonies 
had maintained their independence ; and the progress of 
the revolution in these countries had excited the sympathy 
or interest of other governments. Most govemioejits in 
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Europe, being anxious for the support of Ihe prinoiples of 
legiiimacy, were not desirous of the success of the people 
in South America, who were professedly aiming to estab- 
lish free govemmenta on the ruins of monarchy. The peo- 
ple of the United States generally, discovered a deep sym- 
pathy for the rising republics, and expressed a wish for 
their independence of the Kuropean monarchy. The Pres- 
ident possessed, in some measure, this spirit of sympathy ; 
but he wisely held a neutral position, and recommended 
the same policy to Congress. " A virtuous people," be 
observed, " may and will confine themselves within the 
limits of strict neutrality ; but it is not in their power to 
behold a conflict, so vitally important to their neighbors, 
without the sensibility and sympathy which naturally be- 
long to such a case. It has been the constant purpose of 
the government to prevent that feeling leading to excess ; 
and it is very gratifying to state, that so strong has been 
the sense, through the whole community, of what was due 
to the character and obligations of the nation, that few ex- 
amples of a contrary kind have occurred." The favorable 
views towards these provinces in South America, which 
were cherished by the federal administration, had been 
frankly communicated to the European powers ; and the 
President expressed the belief, that such was the' progress 
the revolutions had made, and such the condition of Spain, 
that the latter would refrain from prosecuting the contest. 
A formal recognition of the independence of the provinces 
in South America, by the federal government, would have 
been premature and injudicious at that period ; and yet 
the measure was urged by some eminent politicians then in 
Congress. The pacific policy proposed by the United 
States, forbid any interference between these provinces and 
the parent government in Europe. As much as was proper 
or politic was done, by the declaration of the President, 
that the United States could not be indifferent to attempts, 
by the monarchical powers in Europe, if any were made, 
to put down these infant republics by force, and to compel 
their submission to the government of Spain, with a view 
to support the principles of legitimacy, which were pre- 
vailing on the old continent* 

* Vb. Cl>7, or Kentaekj, then lb« Speaker of the Hdbm of RepraMBtt- 
lirei, in 1818 Bad agun id 1819, decUied himulf is l&Tor of reeogntuac lb* tn> 
depaadeoca of the Soulh Americao province*, and eiprtued • nope tbat thaj 
would b« mcceural in their slrugglea for ■eir-gaitrnment. Manj other mem- 
ban exprouad aimilar riewi ; bni the m^ritj canaidered it improper in the 
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The sanction of the federal legislature was given to io- 
tenial improvement, which had been a subject of frequeat 
discussion before ; so far as to authorize the executive to 
cause a survey of the country, for conliuning the Cumbep- 
land road fmm Wheeling, on the Ohio river, in the west 
part of Virginia, to a point on the left bank of the Misaia- 
sippi, between St. I^ouis and the mouth of the Illinois river ; 
ana an appropriation was made to meet the expenses o£ die 
survey. The bill for this purpose received much opposition ; 
and some voted in favor of it, who had doubts of a ooDSti- 
tiitional right in the federal government to expend the pub- 
lic monies for internal improvements, except in works «v»- 
demly of great national beneHt. They gave it their sup- 
port from the consideration, that the project having bewi 
commenced, and the road made in part, it was proper to 
complete and to extend it. A great part of the distaiute 
would be through lands belonging to the government ; and 
the value of these would rise, on the opening of the load. 
This project has been very expensive to the government ; 
but the ntuation of the country then called for such a 
measure. The canal and a railroad, since constructed^ to 
facilitate the intercourse between the eastern and westera 
parts of the Union, have rendered the CumbeilaDd zoad 
less important than it appeared to be when first under- 
taken. 

The attention of die national legislature, at this period^ 
was devoted to the currency, and to the pressure in the 
monied operations in the community. The importatitHi of 
foreign goods had been to a very large amount, and great 
debts incurred in Europe ; a spirit for extensive trading 
prevailed ; and bank paper had increased, which operated 
to raise the price of articles, and at the same time led to a 
system of extended credits, which, though a temporary re- 
lief, soon produced much embarrassment. The greatest 
evil, perhaps, was the multiplication of banks, and the 
increase of bills issued by them. One disastrous effect was, 
the suspension of specie payment by many banks ; which 
weakened the confidence of the people in these corporations. 
And another was, that specie was exported, in large quan- 
ties, to pay for goods imported from Europe and India. 

But Congress could do little to remedy the evil. One 
proposition was, to issue treasury notes to a large amonat, 
ana to make them a tender. But there were few advocates 
for such a measure. It was opposed as not being warrant- 
ed by the Constitution ; and though Congress might ordw 
a large issue of treasury notes, thaji would soon depreciate ; 
34 
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sod be little better than the paper money in the time of the 
Revolutionary war. Others proposedj in order to furnish 
the government with necessary fnnds, that all duties arising ■ 
from imported goods should be paid in specie. But neither 
was this plan approved by Congress. It was also pro- 
posed, at the same session, to raise the duties on most ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries; as this would in- 
crease the amount of the revenue, and al the same time 
operate in favor of domestic mainifaciures. But it was ob- 
jected, that the manufacturing interests were already suffi- 
ciently encouraged — some, indeed, believed unduly — al- 
ready; and that higher duties would fail to produce a larger 
amount of revenue ; as less would be imported, when the 
duties were much advanced, and that smuggling would 
probably prevail extensively, to the injury of the public 
morals as well as of the public funds. Repeated and zealous 
attempts were made at this time, to grant further encour- 
agement to manufactures in the country; and several 
members of Congress were in favor of the bill for raising 
the duties on cotton goods, iron, cordage, &c. with a par- 
ticular view to the manufacturing interests. The bill was 
adopted in the House of Representatives by a majority of 
twenty, after various eiforts to alter or postpone it ; but did 
not receive the conctirrence of the Senate. Some members 
called it the commerce-killing bill; and some complained 
that the interests of agriculture were wholly disregarded or 
injured. It was also opposed, from the consideration that the 
revenue from imposts would be so diminished, as the high 
duties would greatly check importations; and that direct 
internal taxes to a great amount must be imposed. A prop- 
osition was also made and urged in Congress, at this session, 
to require the payment of duties on imported articles, with 
some exceptions, before a permit should be given to land 
them, unless they were designed for exportation. The ar- 
ticles excepted, were such as were in common use among 
all classes of people ; as teas, coffee, salt, molasses, sugar, 
spices, dye-stuffs, and medicines. But on these, if the du- 
ties did not exceed one hundred dollars, immediate pay- 
ment was also to be made. The bill was rejected, after 
long and repeated debates, by a vote of ninety-one to fifty- 
five.* 
The evils proposed to be remedied or lessened by these 

* Thii bill wu advocsted by Clay of KentDckj, McLean of Ohio, Baldwin 
of PtHuujlTaniB, and others. And opposed b/ Lowndea of Sooth Carolina, 
Smith of Maryland, and man; othen. 
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plans presented in Congress, were believed, however, to be 
chiefly owing to orertradinc:, and to the great issue of bills 
by State banks, then recently established beyond all former 
example. A spirit for banking companies prevailed, and 
an unusual and unnecessary number were authorized in 
almost every State in the Union. The country was flooded 
with paper money of this sort ; many banks were unable 
to redeem their bills when presented ; and the most disas- 
trous results soon followed. But it was not within ihe 
province of the federal legislature to apply a direct and ef- 
fectual preventive. It was indeed, a question, whether 
Congress had not a right to regulate and control all State 
bank companies, by virtue of a clause in the Constitution, 
" giving them power to coin money, and to regulate the 
VEUue thereof." DiS'erent constructions were given to this 
clause ; and the State legislatures had so long exercised the 
power of creating such corporations, without any objec- 
tions, thai it was judged impolitic to interfere with them. 

During this session of Congress, (in March, 1S20,) 
Maine and Missouri, were admitted into the Union, as sep- 
arate States, with all the righls and privileges of the other 
States which composed the federal government. But on 
the question of admitting Missouri, a proposition was offered 
that involuntary slavery should not be permitted to exist 
there ; which gave rise to long and very warm discussions, 
in both branches of the national legislature. Slavery had 
been expressly excluded from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
by acts of Congress, on their admission into the Union. 
But that restriction was by virtue of an ordinance of the 
former Congress, under the confederation, prohibiting the 
introduction of slavery into the northwest territory, out of 
which these States were formed. Missouri was part of the 
Louisiana territory, purchased of France in 1803. And 
in various parts of that extensive territory, slavery then and 
had lone existed. Louisiana had also been admitted into 
the Union without any such restriction or prohibition. 
The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, admitted into the Union, as separate States, pre- 
viously to this period, were made subject to no such re- 
strictions ; as they were taken from States in which slavery 
existed. From that consideration no attempt was niade 
in Congress to restrict these States in this respect. And 
it was contended, that on this principle, Missouri should 
also be received, without requiring as a condition of ad- 
mission, the exclusion of slavery. And it was also insisted, 
that it would be interfering with the independent chaiacter 
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«f a'Stste, to enforce any sach restriction, which vas tnan- 
ifeslly a snhject of regulation by the Stale anthority. On 
the 'contrary, it wa^ u^gcd, that in the old States the sub- 
ject VBB expressly settled by Uie Constitution, and Coo- 
gresB could not justly interfere in those States ; but, that it 
•ras otherwise with new States received into the Union ; in 
wbicii case Congress had the right to impose such restric- 
IJraiB and conditions as it might choose — that it was eri- 
, dently the intention of the old Congress, not to ertend 
^very, having prohibited its introduction or existence in 
new States to be formed out of the northwest territory ; and 
tiiat'SlaTery was so great an evil, and so abhorrent to the 
principles of a free government, that it should be abolished 
«r prohibited, wherever it could be constitutionally effected. 
The majority for the admission of Missouri without the re- 
striction proposed, though long and ably urged by many, 
■was quite Bmall; and the bill for the purpose, before its final 
passage was amended by adding a section prohibitiUK, in 
■ature, the existence of slavery beyond the latitude of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north, within the 
United States, and not included in the limits of the said 
State of MiSBonri.* 

Some members (>( Congress, who opposed this restriction, 
on condition, were equally desirous (d preventing the ex- 
tension of slavery as others ; but they believed the prohibi- 
tioiL an improper interference or encroachment on Stale 
aovereignty ; and that it was as proper to permit it in this 
case, as in the States formed from Virginia, North CsroKna, 
«r Cieoifiia-t Far the greater number of those who were 
in favor of a provision, in the bill for the admission of Mis- 
MOri into the Union, interdicting slavery therein, ac- 
knowledged the Tight in the old States to hold slaves, sa 
fedsgniz^ in the Constitution. They held that instrument 

* flu Modi twandKrr ttu of HiMonri b in IhU Wlitnde ; k> dttl bow 
•hforf Mooiot b« allowed hi iHW Stite which nujr bebniicdoBtaf tba Ibt- 
rilWT at lbs United Statu wmi of UuMnri, and noitb of llurtj-«u d«p«M 
and thiitj Duyote*. 



Hemphill afP^niiavlTanla. OTlhoseoppoaed lo fDCbexclaiHin were Holmea 
of TdantehBeetle. Vandyke and McLane of Dekawwe, Fiitekaej of Aai^laBd, 
Itudolph aid Bvbmir at Vfaxinia, Lowndei ef SoMb Carolim, «lay mi 
IMiBadB of Kentuot^. Tlia vote in the Home of Re^aentttiTea waa aei- 
•nltimea^TeBfoT eicladlngalBveT;; bat the Senate diaagraed. and woold 
BOt yield to (beHonae; and aftarwaida the Honee yielded lotbeopinMmof iIm 
8m««, ud'b; fimr tD^jori^ Toted m fimir of the bSl, emktiag flw eltate of 
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as sacredly obH^tory upon Congress ; and did oot attempt 
10 interfere with the subject of slavery in the original States. 
Ther also admitted, ttiat when one of the old States was 
divided, and a new State formed by a part of it, slavery 
could not poperly be prohibited. But sincerely disposed 
40 adopt ail lawful and proper means to prevent its incvease, 
they would not have allowed its existence in a Stale fonn«*d 
from a territory, not within the United States when the 
federal Constitution was adopted. 

An act was passed by Congress, May, 1820, by which 
Uie commissions <^ district attomies, coDectors of the cus- 
toms, naval officers and surveyors, navy agents, registers 
of land offices, &c. should be for the term of four years 
■only. The object of the law was to secure the prompt 
payment of public monies ; which previously, in many in- 
stances, remained a long time in the hands of the receiver, 
and was not paid into the treasury of the United States ; 
»nd nmnerons delinquencies occurred in the public agents. 
A law for the purp<ee of insuring prompt payment waa 
passed in 1817 ; but did not prove a sufficient security,— 
And It Was believed, that the limitation of the commissions 
o{ such officers would induce them to be HH»e prompt and 
careful in paying over the public funds, which came in«» 
thear possession, by virtue of their (^cial duties. The 
opinion of Congress was thus clearly expressed, that a 
^Aiblic agent and receiver of the public revenue, if delin- 
qnent, lAiould not be suffered long to remain in office. It 
would hav6 been a great saving and benefit to the govetn- 
laeiift, if liiis principle had been snictly observed aAervards. 

Another lav was passed, at this time, for the saow object, 
■the security of the public funds; being for the " better Or- 
ganization of the treasury departtnemt."* [t provided ftH- 
the appointment of a new officer in the treasury department^ 
Wikose duty it shosid be to prosecute delinquents is office, 
en notice of dieir default imm the oomptreller. 

Two important bills, before Cfmgress in the contse of (his 
session, one for establishing an uniform act of lunbruplcy, 
and «he other iat an uniform mode of choosing eleoto» «r 
I^esidcM and Vice President of the United Slstes, by thta 
peop4ta, tn 'districts, w<ere snppotted by several members 
wnh great ability and zeal ; but, after msny days diSAw- 
s^n, received ttte negative lyt the majoiity. The menbers 

rl df the BeereUi7 tX the Treamy, A thb time, it wu nateH, 
-"tiuidhBlf of dellUBlndbeembM to Ibe fonnHMM, bf 
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from the northern and eastern States were generally in favor 
of a bankrupt law. Those from the south and west parts 
of the Union were opposed to it. They apprehended that 
much fraud would be practised uodcr it, and that creditors, 
who were often working people, would be deprived of their 
just dues. — The proposition to amend the Constitution so 
as to require the choice of Electors to be directly by the 
people, and in districts, wasnot a party or sectional question ; 
but there appeared an unwillingness in the majority to pro- 
pose such an alteration to the States, or to the people. It 
was probably the intention of the Iramers of the federal 
compact, that each Stale should decide as to the mode of 
electing the few persons who were to give a vole in this 
case, and thus express the opinion and will of the whole 
State. Whether these persons were chosen in districts, or 
by a general ticket throughout a State, or by the- represen- 
tatives of the people in their respective legislative assem- 
blies, the spirit and letter of the Constitution would be 
observed. But as each State is to have a voice in the 
choice of President and Vice President, the districting system 
would evidently be a less fair and full expression of the 
will of the majority in a State, than a choice by the legis- 
iature, or by a general ticket. In either of the two last 
modes of appointing Electors, the undivided opinion and 
will of the majority would be declared. 

During this Congress, the President was authorized lo 
borrow the sum of three millions of dollars for the public 
service; it having been stated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the expenditures would probably amount to 
nearly sixteen milUons, and that there might be expected 
some diminution of receipts from the revenue. Theexpea- 
ditures for the civil list were estimated at two millions and 
a half ; for the army, including provisions and instalments 
due the Indian tribes, ten millions and three himdred 
thousand ; for the navy department, two millions and a 
half; and for miscellanies and contingences, a large sum. 

The navigation act, of April, ISIS, was considered, and 
modified so as to prohibit the entrance, into ports in the 
United States, of British vessels coming from Lower Cana- 
da, New Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, St. Johns, 
Cape Breton, and Bermuda, as well as from other ports 
within the dominions of Great Britain, in the West Indies, 
or South America. The object of this law was the same 
as of that passed in ISIS, only extending the prohibition 
contained in the latter. Nor was it designed as a hostile 
act ; but as a meastue called for by a regard to the intereste 
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of the navigation of the United States ; and in the expect- 
ation that it might eventually lead to the adoption of more 
liberal principles, and a real reciprocity in trade between 
the two nations. This and the former act on the same 
subject were proposed and advocated by one of the most 
distinguished statesmen in Congress, Mr. King, then a 
Senator from New York. — A bill was passed in the Senate 
by a small majority at this session, respecting the boundary 
line between Indiana and Illinois, but was opposed by 
Mr. King; who expressed his doubts of the constitutional 
power of Congress to establish the boundaries between 
sovereign States of the Union. The opinions of this expe- 
rienced and learned statesman, who had been a member 
of the old Congress from Massachusetts, and one of the 
delegates in the general Convention, 1787, for forming the 
federal Constitution, had great influence in the Senate : 
and no man better understood the nature and principles of 
that national compact. His opinion on this subject, in 
later times, has not received so much deference and re- 
spect. How far the individual States are sovereign, is a 
difficult question to solve, in some cases which may and 
have occurred. A disposition has been manifested, in 
many distinguished politicians, to increase the power of the 
general government, and to curtail that of the State au- 
thorities ; and yet one of the articles appended to the Con- 
stitution is, " that the powers not delegated to Congress 
nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively." 

In the President's message to Congress, November, 1820, 
after alluding to the general prosperity and the auspicious 
prospects of the United States, he referred to the recent 
partial pressure in the concerns of trade and finance ; which 
lie attributed, in some measure, to changes which had 
taken place in Europe, but more to the great amount of 
the circulating medium, by unusually large issues of bank 
paper, in all parts of the United States. "These," he added, 
" we should regard in the light of instructive admonitions ; 
warning us of dangers to be shunned in future ; teaching 
us lessons of economy, corresponding with the simplicity 
and purity of our institutions, and best adapted to their 
support." 

At this time, the President again referred to the situation 
of the Spanish provinces in South America ; and stated, 
that, while divisions unfortunately prevailed in Buenos 
Ayers, Venezuela and New-Grenada had gained strength, 
and acquired reputation, both for the management of the 
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var, in which they had been successful, and for the order of 
internal administration. Late changes iii the govemmeat ot 
Spain were favorable to the revolution in these provinces ; 
and the authorities in the latter were fully resolved to 
maintain their independence. It was not probable that 
any of the powers in Europe would take part in the contest 
between Spain and her colonies ; and that an adjustment 
was expected to takf place between the parent goreiOr 
ment and the South American provinces. It was the hope 
of the administration that this result would be realized; 
and that it would not be proper for the United States to 
inlerfeie in the present contest. 

On the subject of the public debt and finances of the 
United Slates, the President informed Congress, that the 
debt, which in 1815, was estimated at one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of dollars, including liabilities then not 
fully ascertained, had been much reduced, and that nearly 
sixty-aeven millions of this had been paid in five years, be- 
sides the Eianual support of government, aiifd targe expendi>- 
tures for the army and navy, for fortifications, and lor the 
public buildings in Washington. The receipts into the trea- 
sury, for the year 1820, irom all sources, were nearly 
twenty millions ; and the expenses of government amounted 
to seventeen millions. There was, at that period, an ex- 
tensive trade with foreign countries, and the importations 
were very great, in 1819, notwithstanding the increase of 
domestic manufactures. The products of the East and 
West Indies imported, were increased with the population. 
The duties on most articles were high, and the revenue 
thiBi«fore much augmented. It was also stated in the 
message, that there was then due to the government, 
for the sale of public lands, twenty-three millions of dol- 
lars. 

At this session of Congress, and act was passed for 
reducing the military peace establishment ; by which it 
was provided, that there should be seven regiments (^ 
infantry and four regiments of artillery, with officers for 
the ordinance and engineering departments. This was 
a large reduction of the number of regiments as required 
by former laws. The sum to be expended, annually, for 
the navy department, was also reduced from one million, 
authorized by a law in 1816, to five hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. H<mnMel«ctedPra«idant,ftr*8»cond Tmn. Indneted into oSc« Hnek) 
IStl. His ^oliej, wke utd eeoaomkaL Uk derotion to Iha PoUk 
Wetfkra. Hifl reguil Tor CoiutitnlioQai Principlei, Hii bithTul aUantiam 
to the Nstional Finuicei. Id favor of Faneiiwlirr ud AeeouDtobQitT it 
Public Offiean; and Recsiven of the Fondi arGoienuDMU. NMetisbrnw 
wkb EngUnd and Spain. DiffinJika in Floridt. Mexico — Sogtk Anen- 
ean Pravincai — Beugnitian of~-PrapMali to Mod Envoji lo tbem — Not 
■pprored bj Pctiident, nor bj ConarMi. Ptoiperou Condition of Pnblio 
Treainrf — Poblie Debt anauailj diminiihed. Internal ImproTOineiito— 
Camberlaiid Road. IntoRiBl Tuei and Eiciie Aota repealed. Stita of 



Im March, 1^1, Mr. Monroe was again indacted into 
ofBce, aa President of the United States, for the term of 
four years, the period for which he was first elected having 
then expired. His election, at this time, was with far more . 
unanimity than had been manifested in the choice of a 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, after the presidency of 
Washington. He had dicovered entire devotion to the 
public interests, business talents and habits, good judgment, 
great political moderation and candor, and a strong attach- 
ment and high regard for constitutional principles. It was 
evidently his purpose to administer the affairs of the fed- 
eral or general government in conformity to the spirit and 
intent of the original compact The powers given to 
Congress, or to the President, he was fully disposed lo have 
exercised for the protection and welfare of the whole 
country : at the same time, he was averse from assuming 
authority on subjects not clearly within the provmce of 
Congress, and ready to acknowledge Stale rights lo all 
reasonable extent, as reserved to them expressly, or by 
evident implication of the Constitution. 

In his inaugural address, March, 1821, the President re- 
ferred to this subject in a very concise manner, as he had 
fully expressed his views on a former occasion. " Perfec- 
tion in our political oreanization could not have been ex- 
pected in the outset, either in the national or Stale govern- 
ments, or in tracing the line between their respective powers. 
But no serious conflict has arisen ; nor any disputes, but 
35 
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such as are managed by aigument, and hy a fair appeal to 
the good sense of the people. And many of the defects, 
which experience had clearly demonstrated, in both gor- 
emments, hare been remedied. By steadily pursuing this 
course, in this spirit, there is every reason to believe that 
our system will soon attain the highest degree of perfection 
of which human institutions are capable; and that the 
movement, in all its parts, will exhioit such a degree of 
order and harmony, as to command the admiration and re- 
spect of the civilized world." Referring to the internal 
condition of the United States, he observed, " Under the 
present depression of prices, affecting all the productions 
of the country, and every branch of industry, proceeding 
from causes noticed on former occasions,* the revenue has 
considerably diminished ; the effect of which has been (o 
compel Congress either to abandon the great measures for 
naUcmal defence, or to resort to loans, or to internal taxes, 
to supply the deficiency. On the presumption that this de- 
pression and the deficiency in the revenue arising from it, 
would be temporary, loans have been authorized for the 
demands of the last and present year. Anxious to relieve 
the people from every burden, which could be dispensed 
with, and the state oi the treasury permitting it, in 1S17, I 
recommended the repeal of the internal taxes ; knowing 
that such relief was then peculiarly necessary, in conse- 
quence of the great exertions made during the late war. I 
made that recommendation under a pledge, that should the 
public exigencies require a recurrence to them, I would 
readily perform the duty, which would then be incumbeat 
on me. By the experiment now making it will be seen by 
the next session of Congress, whether the revenue sliaU 
have been so augmented as to be adequate to all these ne- 
cessary purposes. Should the deficiency Etill continue, and 
especially, should it be probable that it would be permanent, 
the course to be pursued appears to me to be obvious. I 
am satisfied, that under certain circumstances loans may 
be resorted to with great advantage. I am equally well 
satisfied, as a general rule, that the demands of each cur- 
rent year, especially in times of peace, shoidd be provided 
for by the revenue of the year. I have never dreaded, 
nor have I ever shunned, in any situation in which I have 
been placed, making appeals to the virtue and patriotism 

* TbsM wera foreign conuneTca] Npilation*, asd tha pMt incnwa of 
baakiMiM. 
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of my fellow-citizens; well knowing that they wonld never 
be made in vaSn ; especially in times of great emergency, 
or for purposes of high national importance. Independent- 
ly of the exigency of the case, many considerations of great 
weight urge a policy having in view a revision of revenue 
to meet, to a certain extent, the demands of the nation 
without relying altogether on the precarious resource of 
foreign commerce. I am satisfied that internal duties 
and excises, with corresponding imposts on foreign articles 
of the same kind, would, without imposing any serious 
burdens on the people, enhance the price of produce, pro- 
mote manufactures, and augment the revenue, at tlie same 
time that they made it more secure and permanent" 

During the session of Congress, which closed on the third 
of March, 1821, several suDJects were proposed and dis- 
cussed without receiving the final action and decision of 
that body. Had there been no necessity of closing the 
session on that day, and had the legislature been continued 
some weeks longer, several important measures proposed 
would probably have been adopted. A bill for a bankrupt 
law was before Congress, at this time, as well as on several 
previous occasions; and was fully discussed. There were 
great objections made to it, and there was also an effort 
made to extend it to other classes of citizens, as well as to 
merchants, and thus to render it in fact an insolvent law. 
Ttie bill was adopted in the Senate by arespectable ma- 
jority ; but its progress was arrested in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by laying it on the table, where it was suffered 
to remain till it was too late to act upon it ; and its opposers 
had the address to let it repose there too long to give it life. 

It was also proposed to reduce the compensation of offi- 
cers of the customs and others ; and to fix the pay at the 
rate it was before 1817 ; but nothing decisive was done on 
the subject : as in most other similar cases, it was found far 
more difficult to lessen the salaries and fees of public offi- 
cers than to raise them. Renewed efforts were also made 
to increase the duties on various imported articles, to eO' 
courage domestic manufactures. A member from Yermont, 
even proposed to prohibit die importation of woollen and 
cotton goods, hats, leather, glass, distilled spirits, lead, 
iron, &c. but the proposition was approved by very few ; 
and yet a large minority were in favor of increasing the 
rate of duties on imported goods, for the same object, to 
such an extent, that it would probably have operated in a. 
great measure as a prohibition. The maimfacturers were 
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net aatisfied wiUi the increase of impost dudes,* before 
impoBed for their benefit, and pressed suongly for further 
aid and encouragement. But though there was a general 
opinion favorable to domestic industry and to manufacturea, 
which induced the majority to acquiesce in the support 
already given to this department of national wealth, there 
was an unwillingness manifested to afibrd it any greater 
direct favor, to the detriment or hazard of other pursuits, 
whether commercial or agricultural. 

The proposition was again discussed, at this session, of 
forming a political intercourse with the provinces in South 
America, which had declared their independence of the 
crown of Spaiii, so far as to send an Envoy trom the United 
States. The resolution offered and pressed by several 
members of Congress, was for making an appropriation for 
an outfit for such an Envoy, and for one year's salary. — 
But the resolution was rejected. The following resolution, 
however, was soon after proposed for adoption, and passed 
with very few dissentients: " Resolved, that the House of 
Bepresenlatives participates with the people of the United 
States, in the deep interest which they feel for the success 
of the Spanish provinces of South America, which are 
atruggUog to establish their liberty and indep^dence." — 
And a further resolution was also voted by a majority of 
twenty-one : " That the House will give its constitutional 
support to the President of the UniteaStates, whenever he 
may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty and 
independency of any of the said provinces." A committee, 
idioseD for the purpose, presented these resolutions to the 
President, who said, that, in common with the House of 
ftepresentatives, he felt a great interest in the success of the 
provinces of Spanish America, which were struggling to 
establish their freedom and indpT)endence ; and that he 
would take the resolutions into deliberate consideration, 
with the most perfect respect for the distinguished body 
from which they emanated. 

la the course of this session of the national legislature, 
a proposition was made by Mr. Iiowndes, of South Caroliua, 
B^iust receiving, as payment of dues to the federal govern- 
ment, the hills of any State banks, which issued Uiose of 
a len denomination than five dollars ; but the motion did not 
receive the support of the majority. It was also proposed 

* Borne muolaetaran of ootUn goodi, in HuMebuMtti, declined to join in 
an applicatioD for any biglier dotjr on importod goods of that kind. The; l»- 
lieTed the effect would m to induce u tuidne portian of the citizeni to engtga 
fa Ifao BiimbeUTet lAiok waold fcora injorioBi to the boiinaii. 
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to establish a national system of education hj funds accm- 
ing from the sale of the public lauds; but this proposition 
vraa also rejected. Several attempts were also made, at 
this and a former session, to pass a bill for prefenting im- 
prisonment for debts due the United States, or on any pro- 
cess from the federal courts in behalf of the government. 
But it was not adopted at that time, on account of tlie pre8> 
sure of other business before Congress. Several members 
appeared desirous of a retrenchment of the public expen- 
ditures; but no system was matured for that purpose. 

A warm debate arose in the Senate, at this time, on a 
motion to declare the sedition law of 1799 unconstitutional; 
and to pay back the fines imposed by the federal courts for 
violations of the law. A resolution was offered by a Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Mr. Barbour, to that effect ; and strongly 
ui^^, but it failed to receive the sanction of the majority. 
It was opposed with great eloquence by a Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hr. Otis ; and many who did not approve 
of the law when it was passed, judged it improper aeain to 
agitate the subject, as the act had already expired. Of 
forty-three members then present in the Senate, twenty-four 
TOted against the resolution. 

The subject of the African stave trade was under con- 
sideration, at this period, by the British ministry and 
the administration of the United States ; in which there 
was B happy agreement of opinion and promise of action, 
to put an end, if possible, to this inhuman traffic. Both 
governments appeared sincerely desirous of preventing, id 
all practicable ways, the continuance of a trade so unjuat 
and cruel. It was then fully ascertained, that the business 
vas extensively pursued; and that great numbers of Afri- 
cans were transported in chains to South America, and to 
some of the West India islands. The House of Represen- 
tatives expressed their opinion on the subject, in a resolution, 
" requesting the President to enter into such arrangements 
as he might deem proper, with any of the maritime powers 
of Europe, for the effectual abolition of the African slave 
trade." 

The tlave trade was early prohibited, by several of the 
British coloniea, afterwards composing part of the United 
States; and the federal compact, adopted in 1788, gave 
Congress no auUiority to permit that disgraceful traffic after 
the year 1808. To the United States, therefore, justly be- 
longs the merit of the adoption of measures, as early as 
any nation, to prevent the continuance of a practice which 
is as inglorious as it is annatural and ciuel. The existence 
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of slSTery, in places where it has been long fonnd, may be 
tolerated, even by the philanthropist, from considerations of 
conventionnl agreement, or of the evils of an immediate 
abolition ; but no apology can be offered by the friends of 
justice and humanity, for engaging or continuing in the 
slave trade. Yet with all the efforts of christian govern- 
ments to prevent it, so strong is the thirst of gold in individ- 
ualB, that it has not been wholly suppressed- A few citi- 
zens of the United States, where so great stress is justly 
laid on freedom and the rights of man, were then and have 
been; at a later period, concemed in this utterly indefensible 
practice. 

In his message to the seventeenth Congress, December, 
1821, the President recommended particular attention to the 
state of commerce with foreign nations. He expressed a 
belief, that further regulations were necessary, to secure to 
the United States all the advantages which ^e extensive 
navigation and trade of the country demanded, and which 
it seemed entitled to realize from a just spirit of reciprocity 
in other governments. Several European nations imposed 
restrictions on American commerce and navigation, and 
the federal government had adopted countervailing regula- 
tions, in some cases, in self-deience. But the friends of 
free trade and of liberal principles, considered such a slate 
of things as nnpleasant as it was unprofitable. 

On this subject, the message of the President held the 
following language : " By an act of March, 1815, so much 
of the several acts of Congress as imposed higher duties on 
the tonnage of foreign vessels, and on the manufactures and 
productions of foreign nations, when imported into the 
United States, were repealed, so far as respected the man- 
-ufactures and productions of the nation to which such ves- 
sel belonged, on the condition, that the repeal should take 
«ffect only in favor of any foreign nation, when the execu- 
tive should be satisfied that such discriminating duties, to 
the disadvantage of the United States, had likewise been 
repealed hy such nation." By this act, a proposition was 
made to all nations, to place our commerce with each, on 
a basis which it was presumed would be acceptable to all. 
Every natitm was allowed to bring its manuuctures and 
products into our porta, and to take the manuGnctures and 
productions of the United States lo their ports in their own 
vessels, on the same conditions that they mi^t be trans- 
ported in vessels of the United States. And, in return, it 
was required that a like accommodation should be granted 
to vessels of the United States in the ports of other countries. 
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The articles to be admitted, or prohibited, on either side, 
formed no part of the proposed arrangement Each paily 
would retain the right to admit or prohibit such articles 
from the other, as it thought proper, and on its own con- 
ditions. When the nature of the commerce between the 
United States and other countries was taken into view, it 
was believed, that this proposition would be considered fair, 
and even liberal, by erery other power. The exports of 
the United Slates consist, generally, of articles of the first 
necessity and of rude materials in demand for foreign mann- 
factories of great bulk, requiring for their transportation 
many vessels, the return for which, in the manufactures 
and productions of any foreign country, even when disposed 
of there to advantage, may 5e brousht in a single vessel. — 
This observation is more especially applicable to those 
countries from which manufactures alone are imported; 
but it applies, in a greater extent, to the European domin- 
ions of every European power ; and in a certain extent to 
all in the colonies of those powers. By placing, then, the 
navigation precisely on the same ground, in the transpor- 
tation of exports and imports, between the United States 
and other countries, it was presumed, that all was offered 
which could be desired. Many considerations gave us a 
right to expect that this commerce should be extended lo 
the colonies as well as to the European dominions, of other 
powers. With the latter, especially with countries exclu- 
sively manufacturing, the advantage was manifestly on 
their side. An indemnity for that loss was expected from a 
trade with the colonies ; and, with the greater reason, as it 
was known, that the supplies which the colonies derived 
from us were of the highest importance to them ; their labor 
being bestowed with so much greater profit in the culture 
of other articles ; and because the articles of which those 
supplies consisted, forming so large a proportion of the ex- 
ports of the United Slates, were never admitted into any 
of the ports of Europe, except in cases of ^reat emergency, 
to avert a serious calamity. When no article is admitted, 
which is not required to supply the wants of the party ad- 
mitting it ; and admitted then, not in favor of any particular 
country, to the disadvantage of others, but on conditions 
equally applicable to all, it seems just that the articles thus 
admitted and uivited, should be carried thither in the ves- 
sels of the country affording such supply ; and that the 
reciprocity should be found in a corresponding accommoda- 
tion on the other side. By allowing each party to partici- 
pate in the transportation of such supplies, on the payment 
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of equal tonnage, a strong proof vas afforded of an ac- 
commodating spirit. To abandon to it the transportation 
of the whole, would be a sacrifice which ought not to be 
expected. The demand, in the present instance, would be 
the more unreasonable, In consideration of the inequality 
existing in the tr^e with the parent country. 

" Such was the basis of our system, as established by the 
act of 1815, and such was its true character. In the year 
in which this act was passed, a treaty was made with 
Great Britain, in strict conformity with its principles, in 
regard to her European dominions. To her colonies, how- 
ever, in the West Indies and on this continent, it was not 
extended ; the British government claiming the exclusire 
supply of those colonies, and even from our ovm ports, and 
the productions of the colonies in return, in her own Tessels. 
To this claim, the United States could not assent; and, in 
consequence, each party suspended the intercourse is the 
Tessels of the other, by a prohibition, which still exists. 

" The same conditions were offered to France, but were 
not accepted. Her government has demanded other con- 
ditions, more favorable to her navigation, and which should 
also give extraordinary encouragement to her manufactures 
and productions in the ports of the United States. To 
these it was thought improper to accede; and, in conse- 
quence, the restrictive regulations, which had been adopted 
on her part, being countervailed on the part of the United 
States, the direct commerce between the two countries, in 
the vessels of each party, has been in a great measure sus- 
pended. It is much to be regretted, that, although a nego- 
Uation has been long pending, such is the diversity of views 
entertained on the various points, which have been brought 
into discussion, that there does not appear to be any reas- 
onable prospect of its early conclusion." 

This correct though concise statement of the embarrass- 
ments attending the commerce and navigation of the United 
States, and of the evils consequent to a departure from the 
principles of free trade, and of a fair reciprocity in com- 
mercial intercourse, indicated alike the fidelity of the Pres- 
ident in the discharge of his high duties to the nation, and 
his comprehensive views on the subject referred to, A 
monopolizing spirit was evident in the commercial regula- 
tions of most European powers ; and it was necessary for 
the government of the United States to adopt restrictive 
measures of a countervailing character. At the same time 
a desire was manifested, both by the executive and by Con- 
gress, to maintain an intercourse, for trade and navigation, 
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on less restrictive and more liberal principles. An act was 
passed, early in 1832, in addition to the navigation act of 
April, 1818, authorizing the President, on evidence that the 
ports in the islands and colonies of Great Britain, in the 
West Indies, were opened tg the vessels of the United States, 
to proclaim that the ports of the United States thereafter, 
would be open to the vessels of Great Britain eraployed in 
the trade between the United Stales and such islands and 
colonies, which had then been closed to them for several 
years, as a means of countervailing British restrictive meas- 
ures — subject, however, to such reciprocal rules and restric- 
tions as the executive of the United States might ordain 
and publish. It was also provided, by the same act of 
Congress, that if a convention should be concluded with 
. France, relating to navigation and commerce between that 
country and the United States, the President should have 
power to proclaim a suspension, till the following session of 
Congress, of the operation of a former act imposing new 
tonnage duties on French vessels ; which had been ordered 
subsequently to the monopolizing regulations of that gov- 
ernment. The countervailing measures adopted in 1830, 
by the federal government, with respect to France, induced 
the latter to conclude acommercial treaty, in October, 1823, 
after a long period of delay and evasion of the subject ; and 
by this convention an entire equality of duties was estab- 
lished, and principles of just reciprocity were recognized. 

In 1821, Congress provided for occupying and governing 
Florida, and gave the President authority for that purpose, 
to be executed according to his direction. He appointed 
General Andrew Jackson governor, with discretionary 
powers, over the whole territory ; two judges, one in the 
eastern section, and one in the western; with other neces- 
sary subordinate officers. Difficulties of a serious nature 
early occurred, which gave the President much-concern, 
and which he noticed in his public message to Congress at 
this time. The Spanish officers, when they surrendered 
the forts and places which they had occupied, refused to 
give up, to the officer of the United States, " the archives 
and documents relating to the property and sovereignty of 
the province," which was the occasion of much perplexity 
and controversy afterwards, as to titles of lands, and to the 
usages and customs of the inhabitants, which the treaty 
of cession required the United States to maintain and ob- 
serve, An imhappy dispute also arose between the Gov- , 
emor and one of the Judges of the territory, as to Uteir 
peculiar and respective authority. The Governor claimed 
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to exercise supreme and controlling power in all cases. 
He had been accustomed to military command, and adopt- 
ed the principle, applicable only in an army, of governing 
all other officers at his own will and discretion. But he 
was now acting in a civil capacity, and he had no right to 
interfere with the conduct or decisions of the Judiciary. 
His treatment of one of the Judges was deemed highly 
reprehensible ; hut the President excused it, from the cou- 
siaerotion of the difficulties attending the due government 
of the territory, where the laws of the United Stales were 
to have effect, in some measure, while Spanish . customs 
and regulations were also to be observed. The conduct of 
the Governor was deemed arbitrary, and of dangerous ten- 
dency ; but his motives were believed by the President to 
be honorable and patriotic. The Governor ordered an ex- 
Spanish officer to be arrested for alleged contumely ; and 
the Judge granted a writ of Itabeas corpus, on an applica- 
tion from the officer, which gave otfetice to the Governor, 
who considered it an improper interference with his orders, 
if not in direct derogation and opposition to his authority. 
The case of the Spanish officer was then pending before 
the Governor ; and he had some reason, perhaps, to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Judge ; who did indeed hesitate 
as to the course his duty and office required of him. Gen- 
eral Jackson soon after resigned his commission as Governor 
of Florida; when he publicly declared that he had been 
clothed with greater power by the President, than any in- 
dividual ought to have in a republic. The authority given 
him seems to have been as unlimited as that vested in the 
Governor General of the provinces of Canada, by the 
British eoveniment, at a more recent period. 

President Monroe gave great attention to the fiscal con- 
cerns of the United States. When he entered on the office 
of chief magistrate of the Union, in 1817, the national debt 
was very large ; the war just before terminated, had greatly 
augrtiented it. And there were numerous defalcations by 
public agents, during that period, who had the funds of the 
nation in their hands. He early recommended a reform in 
this respect, and proposed that the receivers of public monies 
should statedly and frequently be required to settle their 
accounts. He also urged economy in the public disburse- 
ments, where appropriations were made by Congress for 
necessary works. Much was saved to the government, 
by his prudent and faithful administration. And he was 
careful always to inform the Representatives of the people 
what was the state of the public treasury, what the amount 
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of rerenue on the one hand, and of expenditures on the 
other. At this time, he stated, that the loan of five mil- 
lions, previously authorized by Congress, had been effect- 
ed. The increase of the public debt in 1821, however, 
was over a million of dollars, with all the care bestowed 
on the subject ; and this was owing in part lo the purchase 
of Florida. The receipts into the public treasury amounted 
to twenty-one millions, and the expenditures lo upwards 
of nineteen millions : but appropriations for public works, 
to the amount of more than a million, had not been ex- 
pended. The whole public debt, at that period, was esti- 
mated at one hundred and five millions. In 1822 and 
1833, the receipts increased, and the expenditures were 
curtailed ; the latter was justly attributed to the faithful 
admonitions of the President, and the attention and ability 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford. 

The President, on this occasion, again referred to the 
subject of domestic manufactures, and expressed an opinion 
in favor of continuing the protection of government to that 
branch of national industry. Tlie effect of their great ex- 
tension, he said, might perhaps be a diminution of the rev- 
enue arising from imports ; but at the rate of duties then 
existing, this evil would not be severely felt, as there were 
other sources of revenue. And he therefore suggested the 
)licy of " a moderate additional duty on some articles." 

he high duties al^rwards, in 1828, imposed by Congress^ 
for the benefit of manufacturers, he would probably never 
have sanctioned. For though a friend to manufactures, 
he was in favor of agriculture, as tlie most essential foun- 
dation of general prosperity, and therefore to be protected 
from any measures or policy which would depress it Mr. 
Monroe was not a rash politician, nor fond of experiments, 
and the tariff of 1628 would hardly have been adopted un- 
der his administration. 

The actS'of Congress at this session were not of special 
or extensive influence ; but various laws were proposed, 
which exhibit the views and opinions of a portion of the 
national legislature on subjects of a public nature. The 
most important general laws were for a new apportionment 
of federal representatives for the aeveral States, according 
to the census taken the preceding year. This subject oc- 
cupied the attention of Congress several days, at different 
periods of the session ; and various propositions were offered, 
aa to the ratio, according to which the members were to be 
chosen. The number adopted was forty thousand, after 
several attempts were made, to have both a less sjid s 
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greater number as the ratio. The members from eacb 
State were anxious to have the ratio so eetlled, as that the 
State to which they belonged might have as small a frac- 
tion in excess as possible. The Constitution provided, 
" that the number of Representatives should not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand ; " and this was tlie only 
limitation it required. Such was the ratio for several 
years; but the population of the country had greatly in- 
creased, and there was a general desire to prevent a very 
large House of Representatives. 

A territorial government was established in Florida, and 
an act was passed for the preservation of timber belonging 
to the Unit^ States in that territory. Provision was made 
for receiving subscriptions to a loan of twenty-six millions 
of dollars, at five per cent, in exchange for stock then 
bearing an interest at six and seven per cent. An act was 
also passed, at this session, providing that no treasury 
notes should be received in payment, on account of the 
United States, or paid or funded, except at the national 
treasury :. And an act for extending the time of payments 
due from purchasers of public lands in the west and north- 
vest parts of the Union. The compensation to collectors 
and other officers of the customs was regulated anew, and 
changes made in the collection districts, for the purpose of 
rendering their several incomes more equal, with reference 
to the services they had to perform. 

The subject of a geneial bankrupt law was again de- 
bated, and occupied much of the time of this Congress. 
A large minority in the House of Representatives was 
urgent in its favor, but the objections were numerous, and 
several different bills were offered ; but they were rejected, 
and the original bill was voted down, by ninety-nine to 
seventy-two votes. It was not a party vote, but the Rep- 
resentatives from commercial States generally supported 
the bill, and those from the interior of the country opposed 
it The arguments offered were similar to those presented 
several years before, when this subject was before Con- 
gress. 

A proposition was made, and pressed by some members, 

Sarticularly fioia Vermont and Pennsylvania, to raise the 
uties OR imported cotton and woollen goods, for Aie pur- 
pose of further encouragement to domestic manufactures ; 
Dut the cointnittee, to which the subject was referred, re- 
ported that any additional legislation was not expedient. 
The subject excited peculiar attention and interest at that 
time, through all parts of the United States. 'Hie manu- 
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facturers ui^ed their clBims to protection, vith great zeal 
aad peitinacity ; and stated the advantages lo arise, in a 
national view, from the extension of manufactures withia 
the United States ; especially as to cotton and voollen cloths, 
which vere then largely imported into the country ; and 
tended, a^ they represented, to impoverish, or greatly retard 
the prosperity of the nation. Members oi Congress from 
the sonthem, aod from some of the eastern States, st that 
time were opposed to an increase of the tariff of duties on 
imported goods merely to benefit the manufacturers in the 
United States ^ in the belief that the protection previously 
fifforded was sufficient; and that a higher rate of duties 
would operate unequally on different classes and portions 
of the community. 

A call was made, during this session of Congress, on the 
President by the House of Representatives, after some ob- 
jections and delay, for the instructions given to General 
Andrew Jackson, as governor of Florida, appointed two 
years before, and for the correspondence between him and 
the Secretary of State of the United Stales, relating to his 
conduct, while in command in that territory. The Presi- 
dent readily communicaled the papers requested, frankly 
stating, that be wished not to withhold any information oa 
the subject.* It was objected to the call for these papers, 
that it was a case belonging exclusively to the executive ; 
but it was urged, in reply, that, as the common reports were, 
the conduct of Governor Jackson hadbeen very arbitrary and 
uqjuslifiable ; that the President had no right to give him the 
power which he had exercised ; and that the honor of the 
government required an expression of censure or disapproba- 
tion, if the Governor's conduct should appear to be such as 
had been represented. Several members were opposed to a 
public and formal censure, (though none fully justified all 
his proceedings,) on the ground that he had unlimited 
power ^iven him by the President ; while others contended, 
that this consideration afforded no just excuse for some 
parts of his conduct, whicti was unreasonably arbitrary and 
oppressive. The President disavowed some of his acts, 
and ordered the release of individuals, whom General 
Jackson had confined, and the restoration of private papers 
which he had retaiued. General Jackson had resided hia 



* " Daeming il mora coniialsDl with the prineiplM of our go*anunent," Ike 
ohaerred, " in etati ■abmltted lo mj difcretion, u in the pratent iaituics, M 
faanrd •tror bf the nv«dom of the conuDDBicatian, ntber Ihn bj witWioliHif 
•nypoitianofUibrmabao, I hava t)Ma|ht^apH' toeonuirajuaate etwj io»- 
WMat emnpruAd within tha mlL" 
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office as GoTernor of Florida before this eabject was 
agitated in Congress, which was one reason, with the ma- 
jority, for not adopting any report oi lesolution relative to 
his official conduct. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the President, 
a resolution was offered in the Mouse of Representatives, 
January, 1822, for recognizing the independence of Mexico, 
and five provinces in South America, formerly under the 
authority of Spain, which had then recently declared them- 
selves to be independent Republics, and were exercising 
the powers of self-government. The whole Cabinet agreed 
with the President in favor of the measure ; and the reso- 
lution was adopted in the House of Representatives with 
only one dissenting vote. The sum of one hundred 
- thousand dollars was placed at the disposal of the President, 
to defray the expenses of Envoys to those Republics when 
he should consider it proper to commission them. Soon after 
this expression of opinion by the representatives of the 
people in favor of acknowledging the independence of Mex- 
ico, and of several provinces in South America, the Presi- 
dent appointed Envoys, to most of them; by which the 
readiness of the federal government was manifested, to be 
on friendly terms with those new republics, and to make 
arrangements for commercial intercourse. In other cases, 
and with reference to old established governments, the 
President would have been justified in the appointment of 
public agents, without the previous assent of Congress ; the 
attributes of the supreme executive being supposed to in- 
clude such authority. But in the present instance, at once 
novel and delicate, it was important to have the deliberate 
opinion of the other branch of government, in support of 
such a measure. Mr. Monroe was not disposed, as some 
of his successors have been, to assume any doubtful powers, 
or to act in an arbitrary manner on his own responsibility, 
where the Constitution did not clearly authorize it 

A proposition was made in the Senate, at this session, by 
a member from Kentucky, Mr. Johnson, for an additional 
article to the Constitution, giving to the Senate appellate 
jurisdiction in cases and questions decided by the Supreme 
Court relating to Slat« sovereignties ; particularly in dis- 
putes about boundaries between separate States. It was 
opposed by Mr. Otis, one of the senators of Massachusetts; 
and very few members of the Senate appeared in favor of 
the proposition. The principal objection was, that it would 
be giving judicial powers to a branch of the legislatuie. If 
awM disputes could not be settled by mutual reference, it 
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was believed that the proper tribunal to decide was the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Such a course was 
evidently most agreeable to tbe character and spirit of^the 
Constitution. 

A bill was passed by Congress, again at this time, 
making an appropriation for continuing and completing the 
Cumberland road ; but the President gave it his negative, 
and stated his reasons fpr . not approving it, which related 
chieSy to the want of an express or strongly implied power 
in the Constitution, to expend the public funds for such an 
object The objection of the President to such an appro- 
priation, was no doubt founded in his honest convictions. 
He was opposed to the enlarged construction of the Con- 
stitution, contended for by those in favor of internal im- 
provements, and who believed in the controlling authority 
of the federal government in cases even where power was 
not ezpressiv delegated. The President was more in favor 
of State rights, or Slate sovereignties, in cases where au- 
thority was not clearly granted to Congress ; and held 
to the more strict construction of the federal compact, in 
its grants of powers to the general government. The ma- 
jority of Congress, at that period, was not sufficiently large 
to pass the bill, after the President withheld his assent. 

The message of the President to Congress, at the opening 
of the session, December, 18S2, was looked for with more 
than ordinary interest. The public communications of Mr. 
Monroe were written in a plain and simple style, and with 
much expiicitness ; entirely free from the equivocal lan- 
guage too often used in similar papers, in old governments,* 
and sometimes in America. It was stated in the message, 
that the existing laws of Congress regulating the internal 
concerns of the United States, would acquire comparatively 
little attention or alteration ; and that they were fitted gen- 
erally to secure the welfare and prosperity of the nation. 
The fiscal affairs of the government were fully explained, 
for the consideration of Congress, that such farther enact- 
ments might be adopted, as should appear necessary for the 
support of public credit, the payment of the national debt, 
and the prompt settlement of accounts by the agents of the 
government. The public finances were in a more prosper- 
ous state than had been calculated at the beginning oi the 
year. The amount of duties for the year 1822, was nearly 

* When th« tmtjfor the ceHiOD orLouuiana bj Fnnco to the United 
State! wsa diawn .np, Nipoleoa ii reiwitcd to have laid la hii minuter, nh» 
fnpuedit, " If it ianot obwnra aitd eqniracal, talw catelo make it »o." 
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twenty-three millions of dollars; and the receipts into the 
treasury such, as to leave a balance of three millions, after 
defmying the usual expenses of the government, and the re- 
demption of the stock of 1820, to the amount of two millions.* 
The unsettled accounts, in 1817, as stated by the President, 
were upwards of one hundred millions of dollars. In Sep- 
tember, 1822, ninety-three millions of this amount had been 
settled. And it was owing to the pressing admonitions and 
the faithful attention of the President, that the accounts of 
the public officers were so generally adjusted. There were, 
however, still unsettled accounts exceeding nine millions. 
During the period, from 1817 to 1823, in about five years, 
one hundred and fffty-seven millions had been paid lor the 
support of government, for fortifications, army, navy, &c. 
including a large amount of the national debt, which had 
been discharged. Prom 1817, including the former sum 
deficient or unsettled at chat time, the accounts remaining 
to be settled at the close of 1821, exceeded nineteen mil- 
lions. In a government so extensive and with such a pop- 
ulation, as the United States in 1822, it could not be 
avoided, that many and large amounts would be unsettled 
for one or two years. But it is a great detriment and a 
great evil in a republic. Mr Monroe was fully sensible of 
the evil, and endeavored to remove, or prevent it in future. 
But either from the difficulty attending the fiscal concerns 
of so extensive a country, and such numerous appropria- 
tions for public purposes, or the want of care and fidelity 
in the higliei' functionaries of the federal government, the 
evil has greatly increased since his administration.-j' 

The subject of manufactures was again mentioned by 
the President, in his message to Congress at this time. 
And he expressed the opinion, that, although this branch 
of domestic industry and enterprise was in a prosperous 
state, "a further augmentation of duties on some ioreign 

• Aecording to ■ rtport of the Becretarj of the Trsagury, the imporli fi>r 
1811, (iDonnted to luly-two nnd > half millioiu of dollan ; niid the eiporti to 
■iity-fiTe oiillkiD*. The import! in Americui veiaeta fiAj-eigfai millioii* i of 
tbe eiports, forlj-eigbt millioiu ware of the growth or nunofectiire of the 
United Sutee. 

t An act wae paased, Juiaarj, 1S£3, agHuul nikking adruices of public 
nonej, in case of contracls, &c. end prohibitiog pajmenl exceeding the value 
of soTfice actnall; perfonned, or Of enicleB delivered for the govemmenl ; 
except in partiCDUf cases, tho Pieeident ibould pve particnlar orden, (or en 
■dnnee of fande. Tbo same ad required all agents and officers of the goT- 
emment who received public monieii, to render an account quarter yearlj' ; 
and made it tbe duty of a higher officer who appointed them, lo remoie any 
one who wu deBbqinrt b tUi reapecL 
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articles, misfat be msde, which woukt opeiate in its fevor, 

without afiecting injuriously any other interests, or other 
department of business." 

On this occasion, the President also referred, in strong 
language, and evidently with the most generous feelings, to 
the situation of Greece, cnielly^oppressed at that time, and 
for a long period before, by the Turkish government. He 
was too prudent and cautious to recommend any inter- 
ference with the affairs of so distant a country ; but he said, 
" a strong hope was entertained, that the people of Greece 
would recover their independence, and resume their equal 
and just station among the nations of the earth." To this 
sentiment, so creditable to the Chief Magistrate of a free 
government, the representatives of the people, and the peo~ 
pie themselves, in the United States, very cordially re- 
sponded. 

The following passage in the President's message, re- 
flected great lustre on his character as a patriot, a friend 
to republican governments, and an intelligent statesmen, 
who perceived the vast importance lo the future destiny 
and happiness of mankind, of success in our civil institu- 
tions, and of principle, virtue, and fidelity in public officers. 
" The United States owe to the world a great example, 
aqd, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and hu- 
manity, a generous 8U|^rt. We have thus far succeeded 
lo the satisfaction of the virtuous and enlightened of every 
country. There is no reason to doubt, that the whole 
movement of the people and government will be regulated 
by a sacred regard to principle ; all our institutions being 
founded on that basis. The abihty to support our own 
cause, under any trial, is the great point on which the 
public solicitude rests. It has been often charged against 
use governments, that they have neither the foresight nor 
the virtue to provide, at the proper season, for great emer- 
gencies; that their course is improvident and expensive.— 
But I have a strong confidence, that this charge, so far as 
relates to the United States, will be found utterly destitute 
of truth." Strictly speaking, this may not be considered 
as a real prediction ; but it was a declaration full of salu- 
tary admonition ^to the people of the United States. Mr. 
Monroe had far more practical wisdom, as a statesman, 
and the ruler of a free people, than some of his predeces- 
sors, whose reputation far exceeded his, as philosophical 
politicians. The Constitution was his guide; and if he 
erred, through scruples of legitimate authority, in not fa- 
voring works of internal improvements, it was under the 
37 
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influence of truly republican principles. He did not com- 
plain that the arm of the executive was not made stronger 
by the Constitution ; nor assume power where it was not 
plainly delegated. 

Several subjects, of great interest, were presented to the 
consideration of Congress during this session. A hill was 
introduced in the Senate, by a member (Mr. Johnson) from 
Kentucky, for abolishing imprisonment for debts due to the 
United States. He uived its adoption, and many other 
members of Congress declared themselves in favor of the 
measure : hut it was not passed at that time. He advo- 
cated it for several successive sessions, and it became a law 
in 1828. 

The subject of the slave trade, recommended to the 
atlentioQ of Caagreaa by the President, was taken up 
promptly, and great zeal manifested by most members (o 
adopt measures, in concert with England and some other 
European powers, for the entire suppression of that iniqui- 
tous traffic. Members from Maryland and Virginia, were 
as decided in favor of suppiessing the trade, as those from 
the New England States.* And the President was fully 
authorized to enter into any engagements, consistent with 
the legitimate powers of the government, for the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. The greatest, if not 
the only difficulty, of agreeing to the terms proposed by 
England, for this purpose, was that of allowing a right to 
search vessels of the United States for slaves, by British 
naval commanders. For it was supposed, that a consent 
to this practice would lead to many injuries on American 
ships; under a pretence that slaves were on board, all 
would be liable to be searched and detained, greatly to the 
detriment of the owners. It was contended, that this right 
must be ceded, with such restrictions as would prevent, in 
most cases, the detention of any vessels not engaged in the 
traffic.t 

Numerous acts of piracy, had been then recently com- 
mitted on vessels of the United States in the Gulf of 

* A memtMr from Virginia, (Mr. Mercer,) ofiered b reaolntioa reqneitkig 
Ihe PreeideDl to enlsr upon uid protecnte ■ueh negotiilionri, on the inbiMt, 
whli injEaropeBn powen, u he micht deem eipedient, for the eSeelul ibu- 
litioD of ihe ilare tiads. Mi. Wright, h SeDBtoi rniiii Maryland, wu active 
and zealous in his efforts lor preventing Ihe ttallic. The resolution wu 
adopted ID the House of KepresentDllres bj a vole oflSl lo 9. 

t The minialers of the United Stuteg.alEuropeDii Courts, were iailrncted t» 
pnpoM, that the slave trade be eonndered pine;, and tbme concerned b H 
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Mexico, and in the West Indies. Ttie President refened 
to the subject in his annual message to Congress ; and a 
law was passed authorizing him to employ such a number 
of vessels, as he might consider proper, to suppress these 
piratical depredations. A large sum was placed at his dis- 
posal, for preparing a naval force to protect the commerce 
of the United States in those seas.* 

The question of an additional act laying higher duties on 
some imported articles, particularly woollen goods, was 
again agitated at this session, and on several days with 
uncommon zeal and warmih. The President had intimated 
in his annual message, that the duty might be increased 
with a view to the encouragement of the woollen manufac- 
tures in the United States. The friends of domestic manu- 
factures seized on this suggestion of the President to favor 
their wishes. And it was proposed by a committee oo the 
subject, to add to the duty already imposed, five per cent. 
The bill offered would have operated as a prohibition on 
low priced woollens, which was avowed by a few members. 
But the duty was not augmented at that session ; the mem- 
bers from the south being totally and warmly opposed ; and 
some from the eastern States considered it improper to en- 
courage the manufacture, by laying a higher duty on the 
imported articles than was then required. 

The committee on naval affairs reported in favor of an 
equal support for the navy, as bad been previously afforded; 
and in some respects, of an increase of that branch of nar 
tional defence. It was proposed to have one rear admiral, 
five commodores, twenty-five captains, thirty master <iom- 
mandants, one hundred and ninety lieutenants, four hundred 
midshipmen, seventy-five surgeons and surgeons' mates; 
making in the whole, adding gunners, ca^nters, sail- 
makers, &c., 3,500, exclusive of common sailors. The 
subject was under debate on several different days ; but 
difterentopinions were entertained, and nothing wasmatured 
at that time. 

The subject of internal improvements was before Congress 
at this session, in various forms. It was proposed to cause 

■ B(r. Gocham, of HuMchueltt, ww Cluiiman of tlw CatnminM, in Iha 
Home of RepTeBSDtUiTei, on thi* lobjecti uul the bill wu ablj ani^rted 
by him. It wu a siiect eammitlee. Eatij b 1828, twelre veaaeli, one of 
tbem a iloop of war, one & Urge ■lore ship, and (be others armed (choonsn, 
MtledErom N«rfiilk.for the Wert Indies ud the Golf of Hasina, bribe fco- 
tectun of lite United Sum oammeica ^aiM pntea. 
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surveys for the purpose of constructing canals at Sandwich, 
across Cape Cod — in New Jersey, from the river Rantan to 
the Delaware — from the Delaware to the Chesapeake bay — 
from the Chesapeake to Albermarle sound^from lake Brie 
to the river Ohio. But no order was taken even for surveys. 
Many of the members of Confess beheved the Constitution 
had given no such power to the national government : and 
a variety of opinions prevailed, as to the places proper to 
be surveyed for this purpose. A warm discussion also arose 
on the motion to appropriate money for the repairs of the 
Cumberland road, deemed an important national work. — 
Large sums had been expended on that road; but it was 
then in such a state, as to be impassable in most parts. The 
President had intimated a willingness to favor a bill for re- 
pairing the road, though opposed to extending it, and doubt- 
mg the propriety of the original grants to open it. The 
session closed without any definite action on the question. 
A convention of navigation and commerce was made and 
concluded between the United States and France, in 1822 ;* 
which was ratified by the President and Senate, and a law 
passed by both Houses of Congress to carry its provisions 
mto effect. Efforts had been made for a long time, by the 
government of the United States, to form a commercial 
treaty with Prance ; hut the French court had manifested 
great reluctance to enter into a convention for the purpose. 
The trade of that nation did not suffer from a want of such 
a treaty; but the United States lost many advantages by 
the omission. In 1820, the American Envoy near the court 
of France, wrote to the President, " that negotiations had 
become fruitless." An additional tonnage duty was laid 
on French vessels, arriving in the ports of the United States, 
in 1821 ; in consequence of the regulations of France un- 
favorable to the navigation and commerce of the United 
Slates : and this probably led the French ministers to form 
the convention of 1822. It was to continue only for two 
years from October of that year, however, provided either 
party should desire to annul it But neither government 
aid give any notice of such desire ; and the convention re- 
mained in force, and the trade was pursued between the 
citizens and subjects of each nation, on terms of just reci- 
procity. 

I, 8«CMlarr of Btale ot tha Unitod 
-'-•tr pluupoMndu; of the King 
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After the peace of 1915, the commeTce and naTieation of 
the United Slates did not reap all the advantages ^m that 
event, which might justly be hoped. A restrictive and mo- 
nopolizing policy was adopted both in Fiance and Great 
Britain ; and these countries derived great benefits from the 
trade to the United States, while reciprocal advantages were 
not realized by the merchants of the latter. It was a con- 
stant object, (or some years, particularly in 1820 — 1822, 
with enlightened politicians in the United States, who were 
favorable to commerce, to devise measures for removing the 
embarrassments produced by the policy of European pow- 
ers ; or to make regulations respecting the navigation and 
trade of foreigners to American ports, which should prove 
to be countervailing, in some degree, of the restrictive sys- 
tem of those governments. The principal measures adopted 
by Congress, with this view, were proposed or advocated 
by Mr. King, a senator from the State of New York ; than 
whom, no one in Congress was more active in favor of com- 
merce, or had more correct and enlar^d views on the sub- 
ject. 

In his annual address to Congress, December, 1823, Pres- 
ident Monroe gave a faithful representation of the general 
condition and affairs of the United States : and, in most 
respects, it was highly satisfactory j showing the prosperous 
and advancing state of the country ; its commerce extending, 
its natural resources developing, its finances increasing, its 
manufactures flourishing, and its population vastly enlarged. 
He invoked the attention of Congress to the great duty of 
legislating for the various concerns of the nation, on the 
right direction and regulation of which, by the federal gov- 
ernment, depended the future welfare, progress, and glory of 
the republic. 

The various measures, which Congress had previously 
directed or authorized the President to adopt, it appeared 
had been faithfully executed, or were in due progress of 
accomplishment, by means promptly used to give them ef- 
fect. With Great Britain, negotiation had been renewed, 
for settling the boundaries between the United Stales and 
the adjoining British provinces ;* and for regulating com- 
mercial intercourse with these and other colonial possessions 
of England, which had long been in an unsettled state, 
tending to create unfriendly collisions ; — with France, for 

* It wu obMTTcd hj tba Preiident, " that from tbe gn>idiffienlt7 ud tp. 
pMant impncticabilitT of Hrfonning the Mrrice, be Iwd ^powd to the Biitiih 
govetsDwnt, to Mtet^ the boundw; by uniosbla nsfouuiML" 
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adjusting the claims aa to indemnity for losses sastained by 
citizens of the United States, owing to unjust seizures aod 
confiscations of their property, in the late war in Europe ; — 
with Russia and with Spain also, relating to disputes of 
long existence ; those with the former referring to the terri- 
tory on the northwest coasts of America ; and those with 
the latter, to the subject of privateers, (but another name 
for pirates,) then vastly multiplied, and Bailing under pre- 
tended Spanish authority, to the great interruption and in- 
jury of American commerce in the West India latitudes. 

The public revenue for the year past had so much in- 
creased, that the President supposed, with proper economy 
in the expenditures of government and fidelity in the col- 
lecting and receiving officers, the national debt might be 
extinguished in twelve years. The statement made by him 
of the national resources and of commercial enterprize, 
warranted the opinion he advanced on this subject; though 
the pensions for revolutionary services had added over a 
million of dollars to the demands on the treasury of the 
United States. The condition of the national army, though 
small, was represented as much improved in its organization 
and discipline ; and as subject to a system of economy and 
accountability, which admitted of little further improvement. 
The military acad^ny, the board of engineers and the to- 
pographical corps, had fulfilled the highest expectations of 
the government, and were considered of great public utility. 
And the militia of the United States, generally, was in a 
respectable condition ; but the attention of Congress was 
required, to render the system still more efficient and perfecL 
The importance of this subject was strongly urged by the 
President, on the consideratitHi of the federal legislature at 
this time. Speaking of the services of the navy in protect- 
ing the navigation of the United States, both in American 
and European seas, where it had been employed, the Pres- 
ident said, " it wafi a source of great satisfaction, that we 
could, on all occasions, recur to the conduct of our navy 
with pride and commendation. As a means of national 
defence, it enjoys the public confidence, and is steadily aa- 
suming additional importance. ' ' For several years the naval 
force of the United States had been increased ; not indeed, 
so rapidly as in the time of the war widi Great Britain; 
but sufficiently for all the purposes of protection to the 
commerce and navigation of the country, against piratical 
Teesels, which were then Qumerous in the West Indies and 
;tfae Gntf of Mexico. 

PresidetU IHoiiroe must have boen atrooB^y impiened in 
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favor of domestic manafactures, for the prosperity of the 
nation, as he again recommended to Congress to atford thera 
protection by law, in a new regulation of the tariff on im- 
ported goods similar to those then made in the United 
States. He had previously, on more than one occasion, 
called the attention of the federal legislature to this subject; 
and had expressed an opinion in favor of extending the aid 
of government to this branch of industry and enterprise. 
And he now said, " That tfae views which he had before 
expressed remained unchanged ; and that additional pro- 
tection might justly be afforded to those articles which the 
citizens were prepared to manufacture, and which were 
more immediately connected with the defence and inde- 
pendence of the country." 

A portion of the national legislature, in favor of encour- 
aging domestic manufactures, was opposed to any farther 
protection ; and this opposition was made principally by 
members from the southern States, where no manufactures 
existed ; and who believed that additional duties on im- 
ports, merely for the benefit of the manufacturers, would 
opiate unequally in different parts of the United States. A 
spirit of jealousy prevailed towards the northern and eastern 
States, which had prospered beyond those of the south by 
commercial enterprise ; and which were now to be chiefly 
benefited by aid and protection to manufacturing estab- 
lishments in that section of the Union. The opinion of the 
President, a citizen of Virginia, wljere manufactures were 
not much attended to, must have been impartial and dis- 
interested on this subject, and may justly be considered as 
the result of comprehensive and patriotic views. 

This reiterated suggestion of the President, was the occa- 
sion of an additional law of Congress on the subject, in 
May, 1824, by which the tariff was revised and altered; 
and higher duties imposed on several articles of import ; 
chiefly of the description of those then manufactured in 
the United States. On several articles, a duty of five per 
cent, was laid in addition to that before imposed; though 
the act met a very powerful opposition.* 

■ The bUlwdi mare debated, in theHofiieof Repre«eDtatiTeB,tlun anxpre-- 
HDted for oiBiij jean ', and Lhe mnjority id favor of it was oaty five — lOT tO' 
102. It mi opposed alike by those coneeroed in commerce uu) epieDltara. , 
TIm former belicTed it nonld proTe detrimental, id iU opeiBtJon, to their pu> 
ticnler interests ; and the latter, coosidered thai an undae profit wu Ncnred 
by it to llie mannfactDrers. Some opposed it, under an apprehension, tbat it 
would greatly diminish imports, and thus lessen the publii'. revenue. And a 
few Toted sgainst the bill, becnoBB the; vreie disaatidied nith its detaiii, rether 
tlwii Kith its geneiBl prinnildeB. It paaMd the Senata, with wvaiml atlentioiu, 
by a vote of 2S to 21. 
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Although the President had expressed doubts of spendiog 
the public funds for internal improvements, he declaied 
himself in favor of appropriations from the public treasury, 
for repairs on the Cumberland road, which was considered 
an important naiional object ; and he also proposed a sur- 
vey of the country between the waters of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, for a canal ; which would be of a similar na- 
tional character, and therefore worthy of the consideration 
of Congress. " It would be almost impossible," he said, 
" to calculate the beneficial consequences which would re- 
sult from it. A great portion of the produce of the very 
fertile country, through which it would pass, would find a 
market through that channel. Connecting the Atlantic 
with the western country, in a line passing through the 
seat of the national government,* it would contribute essen- 
tially to strengthen the bond of Union itself. BeUeving, as 
I do, that Congress possess the right to appropriate money 
for such a. tuUional object — the jurisdiction remaining in 
the States through which the canal would pass — I submit 
it to your consideration, whether it may not be advisable 
to authorize the employment of a suitable number of officers 
of the engineer corps to examine the intervening grounds, 
with a view to the construction of such a canal." 

In the course of the following session of Congress, April, 
1824, an act was passed authorizing the President to cause 
surveys and estimates to be made of such routes, for roads 
and canals, as he might deem of national importance, either 
in a commercial or military view; or necessary for the 
transportation of the public mail. There was a very gen- 
eral opinion, at that time, in lavor of internal improve- 
ments; especially, where the work would prove of national 
benefit ; and an appropriation of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars was made, at this session of Congress, to improve the 
navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The ob- 
jection to appropriations of public money for roads, related 
to those which would be only for the advantage and ac- 
commodation of a single State ; which, it was contended, 
should construct such roads ; the older States having been 
at the expense of making them within their respective 
limits. Tracts of the public land, however, were sometimes 
granted to new Slates, for the purpose of education, and in 
a very few instances, for roads deemed important to the 
whole country, though chiefly and directly beneficial to a 
single Stale. 

* It WM pnpoMd 10 ban the cuhJ nm tlinn|h tin Diitrict of Colarabi*. 
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The struggle of the Greeks for civil libertjf; at this period, 
excited the sympathy of all those who enjoyed or justly 
valued the blessings of a free government. In the United 
Stales, this generous sentiment was deep and universal; 
and the President was justified in referriag to the event, as 
he was the principal public organ of the republic. But 
the expression of his sentiments on the occasion, was as 
proper in point of prudence, as it was honorable to his 
philanthropic feelings. "It is believed," he said, "that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep interest in their 
welfare. Although no power has yet declared in their 
favor, none have taken part against them. Their name 
and their cause have protected them from dangers which 
might have overwhelmed any other people. The ordinary 
calculations of interest, and of acquisition, with a view to 
aggrandizement, which mingle so much in the transacticnu 
of nations, seem to have had no effect in regard to them. 
From the facts, which have come to our knowledge, there 
is just cause to believe, that their oppressors have Tost, for- 
ever, all dominion over them ; and that Greece will become 
again an independent nation. That she may obtain tfaat 
rank, is the object of our most ardent wishes." 

On this occasion the President referred to the origin and 
nature of the federal government, and to the important atujl 
extensive benefits it had produced. " The history o( Ute 
world," he said, with great truth, "furnishes no example 
of progress and improvement in all the essential attributes 
of national prosperity and happiness, which presents a 
parallel." And in illustration of the fact he contrasted the 
condition of the country, as it then was, with its feeble 
state in 1775, and even in 1784. But, as he justly observed, 
it was not only the increased population and enterprise and 
wealth of the country, which had contributed to the happy 
result ; " it was owing also to an enlargement of the basis 
of our political system, and uicrease in the number of States, 
that the strength and character of the republic were so 

Jreat. Consolidation and disunion have been thereby ren- 
ered equally impracticable. Each government, confiding 
in its own strength, has less to apprehend from any other; 
and, in consequence, each enjoying a greater freedom of 
action, is rendered more efficient for all the purposes for 
which it was instituted." 

Mr. Monroe was not alone in the opinion here expressed. 
Many intelligent statesmen, who had indulged great feais 
as to the stability of the general government and the con- 
tintiance of the Union, were more xeady to cherish a beliof 
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aa well as a hope, of the perpetuity of the federal system, 
and of the blessings of a national administration. The ex- 
perience of thirty-four years had led them to repose more 
confidence both in the permanency and the benefits of the 
federal compact between the several Stales, for objects of 
mutual and general interest. The government had already 
been sustained under severe trials, arising from the French 
revolution ; from the monopolizing spirit of England ; from 
party disputes and collisions among the people; from a 
war, which many deemed unnecessary, and which added 
largely to the public taxes. There had been limes of ap- 
prehension, hut the vigilant and generous patriotism of the 
people proved sufficient to remove them. And if the gen- 
eral government ever assumed powers, not vested in it by 
the Constitution, which was the instrument and choice of the 
people, the individual States interposed their remonstrances, 
and the evils feared were removed. 

Early in the session, a proposition was made for an ad- 
ditional article to the Constitution, respecting the election 
of President and Vice President of the United States; so 
that there might be a choice by the people, or their electors 
chosen by them, and in no event to be referred to the mem- 
bers of Congress. Several plans were proposed for this 
purpose; and that which received the principal support, 
provided for a second voting'by the electors, if no choice 
were made on the first trial. It was also proposed, that if 
the choice should devolve on Congress, it should be decided 
by the majority of votes of both Houses meeting in Con- 
vention. The subject was long debated in the Senate, and 
a general desire expressed to prevent an election by the 
members of Congress, instead of effecting it by the electors 
chosen by the people in the several States. No plan pro- 
posed, however, met the approbation of the majority of the 
Senate ; and on motion of Mr. King of New York, the sub- 
ject was indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 30 to 13. 

A bill was before Congress again, at this time, for abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt, where the poor debtor was 
owing the United States, and no fraud was alleged ; and 
after repeated discussions, it was passed by the Senate, but 
did not then receive the sanction of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives.* Its passage in Uie Senate gave great satisiac- 
tion to every true philanthropist; and was justly consid- 
ered a triumph of the cause and principles of humanity. 
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The last tegular annual message of President Monroe, 
addressed to Congress, December, 1824, presented a view of 

Enblic affairs and of the condition of the United States, 
ighly salisfaclory and gratifying to the friends of the fed- 
oral gi37ernment. The labors and enterprises of the citizens 
had been attended with uncommon prosperity : the usual 
operations of government had been enected both with fidel- 
ity and tranquillity ; the people universally manifesting a 
spirit of due subordination and of regard for constitutional 
authority : the national finances adequate to former ap- 
propriations, and to all proper expenditures, as well as to 
the gradual redemption of the public debt, as previously 
estimated : the Union was evidently dear to the people, and 
strengthened by their cordial support : the policy adopted 
and pursued towards foreign nations had proved to be 
wise and just; such as to disarm them of old jealousies, 
and to conciliate their amity, both in a commercial and po- 
litical intercourse. " By a happy distribution of power," 
said the President, " between the national and State gov- 
ernmenta, which rest ahlieon the sovereignty of the people, 
and seem fully adequate to the great purposes for which 
tfiey were respectively instituted, causes which miglit 
otherwise lead to dismemberment, operate powerfullv to 
draw us closer together." " And as to foreign nations," he 
said, " it has been the invariable object of this government 
to dierish the most friendly relations with every other 
power, on principles and conditions which might render 
them permanent. A systematic effort has been made to 

Jilace our commerce, with every nation, on a footing of per- 
isct reciprocity ; to settle with each, in a spirit of candor 
and liberality, all existing differences ; and to remove, as far 
as possible, all causes of future variance." 

The President gave Congress information of the failure 
of attempts,. by the ciHnmissioners of the federal govem- 
ment and Great Britain, to ascertain and ffx the boundary 
line between the British provinces on the northeast, and 
northwest, and the United States, as proposed in the fiflh 
article of the treaty of Ghent ; and of an agreement between 
the two governments, to establish the line by amicable ne- 
gotiation; and he expressed his belief that it would be 
thus satisfactorily adjusted. Had more decision been ex- 
hibited for a speedy adjustment of this subject, as probably 
would have been, if any danger of a war on that account 
had been then apprehended, the difficulties, which subse-. 
quently occurred, would have been avoided. The British 
goFemment then, as since, appeared disposed to delay a 
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deeisKm, in the hope, probably, of obtaining a part of the 
territory in dispute. 

He again referred to the slave trade, still pursued to a 
considerable exlent. and expressed a strong desire in favor 
of any and every practicable method, which would be 
adopted, to put an end to a traffic so revolting to the friends 
of humanity through the civilized world. It appeared that 
negotiations had bi^n renewed on the subject, and a con- 
vention concluded ii^ London, in March, 1824, by pleni- 
potentiaries duly authorized by both governments ; but that 
obstacles had occurred to its ratification which had not been 
removed. The greatest if not the only difficulty was to be 
found in the proposition of the British government to subject 
the vessels of both nations, suspected of being concerned in 
the traffic, to a search by the armed ships of either. An 
apprehension of the abuse of this right prevented the Amer- 
ican government from assenting to the proposal. But, to 
avoid an explicit concession of that kind, it was proposed 
by the latter, -to consider the traffic as piratical ; it being 
intended thereby, to place all offenders in thisrespcct, beyond 
the protection of their respective governments. 

Commercial treaties were concluded between the United 
States and several European nations, about this period ; as 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, the Netherlands, and with some of 
the Hanseatic cities ; and in referring to tljem, the President 
said, " that our commerce was placed on a footing of perf^t 
reciprocity by these treaties." And he added, "the prin- 
ciples on which the commercial policy of the United Stales 
is founded, are to be traced to an early period. They are 
essentially connected with those, on which their indepen- 
dence was declared ; and owe their origin to the enlist- 
ened men who took the lead in public affairs at that im- 
portant epoch.* They are developed in the first treaty of 
commerce with France in 1778 ;t and afterwards by a for- 

* Ttrif wu s high compliment to the n Udoni of the patriotic Malennen «rbo 
COwyeJ lh» Srit coBtineatil Conpe—; *iidu JRirt u it Tnagnlefd. 

t Hm treaty of commeice with France, Febrnirj, 1778, lecognized, u the 
batll of Aeir Bgreemeat, "the maK perfect eqnalitj and reciprocitj;" and 
■< Mnthflj aroided d thoM barthnuome prefeiencea, which are cormnonlj 
■enpceairf' debate, einbuTaniDent,aiiddiKODtent; leaving Hchpart; at iibattr 
U make thoaa interior regalatioDa. renpecling commerce and navigation, whii^ 
it ihoDltf find moat convenient to jtaeir; and by rounding the advantage of eom- 
merce aoiely on reciprocal utility and the jnat mlea or free iniercourae ; re- 
wnfng to Mch party tha libeitr of admitting other natiou to a partieipalioti of 
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mat commission,* at the cloee of the revolationary war, foi 
the purpose of negotiating treaties of commerce with the 
nations of Europe. The act of Congress, of March, 1316,t 
on the return of peace, was a new overture to foreign nations, 
to establish commercial relations with them on the basis of 
free and equal reciprocity." 

The United States entered into a treaty with Russia ia 
1824, " for ascertaining and defining the limits and rights 
of the respective nations, in the northwestern parts of Amer- 
ica." The Emperor of Russia, not long before, had laid 
claim to a large portion of western America, and the sole 
light to navigate the ocean and seas adjoining. Collisions 
had sometimes occurred between the citizens of the United 
States and the subjects of Russia, navigating and trading 
OD and near the coasts. These claims were opposed by tha 
federal government, and a treaty on (he subject was con- 
cluded, as above mentioned ; by which the boundary line 
between the two nations was agreed to be in north latitude 
fifty-four degrees and forty minutes. It was also agreed, 
" that neither power should be disturbed or restrained, either 
in navigation or in fishing, at places not before occupied by 
eidier, for the purpose of trading with the natives — that the 
subjects and citizens of each should not resort to places 
where establishnaents had been respectively made by them, 
for trade, without permission from the commander of the 
settlement — but that for ten yeara, the ships of both powen 
might frequent, without interruption, the interior seas, gulfa, 
or harbors on the coasts, for the purpose of fishing and 
trading with the natives.". 

As the close of his administration was approaching, the 
President seraned to have considered it proper to exhibit a 
{vil and particular statement of the debts and finances of 
(he federal govenunent. It waa stated in his message, 

* The principio and doctrinoi herein recognized ind ipproved, were flt.- 
voraUv to frei trsde, and oppoied to monopoliee sod reatriclioiu ; aod ia ITSS, 
Hr. AdsswidM fint ralnifter to EtiglaiidfromllM United Stuee, propoted tbeas 
pmciplei u tin buii of ■ commercial traatjr viiih Grot Briuiii. Bnt tbef 
were CDtirelj rejected bj the Briliah miniitnr. Tbaj were oontrary ta IM 
polkr of that goyemmenl; and the *tate of Ameriet waa thea auch, that Eo^ 
uad deritred great adTaalagea fivm tiade withoat mhj treatf . 

t Tbia act provided, " that fcnner dtacriminating dntiea on lotma|e and o> 
(oodi, between iboae of the Uniiad State* and of foreign coontriaa, by which 
a nnch higher rite wu impaaed on those at the latter, abonld be mnored, on 
a la peal, hy any foreign goverwnaDt, af their diicriminui^ and eo«nMmilkg 
dnliea, detrimantal 10 the Uaited Statea, and A* pnfalk deeluMioa ibarorf hj 
tha PnaidoDt on each an event." 
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" that, excIusiTe of loans for the purpose of reducing the 
rate of interest paid by the government, the receipts into 
the treasury for the year 1824, were eighleea and a half 
millions, and that there was a balance in the treasury, on 
the first of that year, of nine millions and a half — that, 
after the current expenses for support of the government, 
and disbursements lor claims for Spanish spoliations, for 
fortifications, for the army and navy departments, for sur- 
veys relating to proposed national works, interest on the 
public debts, and eleven millions and a half applied to ihe 
sinking fund, — there would be, by estimation, a balance of 
three millions in the treasury on the first of January, 182S. 
It was estimated that the receipts for 1825 would amount 
to a sum sutficient to meet all the expenses of government, 
if on a similar plan of appropriations for the various de- 
partments, and leave ten millions for reducing the public 
debt. A reduction of forty-four millions of the national 
debt had been already effected since the year 1817 ; although 
great appropriations had been necessary, during that period, 
for the support of the government, increase of the navy, 
for the army and forts, and for purchases of Indian lands. 
The amount of the debt was estimated at a little less than 
eighty millions; and a. calculation presented, showing it to 
be probable, that, with the usual receipts into the treasury, 
the continuance of peace, and common prosperity in com- 
mercial enterprize, the whole might be extinguished within 
ten years. 

The President referred to the condition of the Indian 
tribes within the territory of the United States ; to the re- 
lations then existing between them ; and to the policy of 
the general government in its treatment of these uncivilized 
people. The policy early adopted by the government, in 
Its conduct, towards these uncultivated tenants of the for- 
ests was founded in friendly and benevolent views; and 
it was pursued by the several administrations, except 
where the claims of individual Stales embarrassed the gov- 
ernment, and sometimes led to severe treatment of the 
native tribes. The object of government was to treat them 
with justice, but to purchase such tracts of land as they 
were willing to sell and abandon ; and at the same time to 
provide for their improvement by encouraging schools and 
the arts of agricullure and civilization among them. Con- 
gress had passed no laws designed or tending to injure or op- 
press these tribes ; the administration had issued no orders 
iDterlering with their rights ; and yet the agents of the gov- 
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eminent were sometimes charged with deceiving and de- 
frauding them : and several of the States, within whose ter- 
ritories they resided, in their desire to remove them, were 
accused of treating them with great severitj' and injustice. 
When the tribes refused lo remove, as it was alleged they 
had agreed to, within a convenient time, the ^late author- 
ities, in some instances, undertook to regulate their con- 
cerns and to legislate over them ; which was the cause of 
much complaint on the part of the Indians. The appeals 
of States thus situated, as well as of the native trihes, oc- 
casioned great perplexity and difficulty lo the federal 
adminisiraiion. And in some cases, perhaps it pressed the 
removal of the Indians unreasonably, from a desire to 
satisfy the demands of the States where they resided. 

The general government had always manifested a desire 
to do justice to the aboriginal tribes ; and large sums were 
voted and expend)^ for tlieir benefit, in payment of the 
lands purchased of them. Efforts were repeatedly made 
with a view to their social and moral improvement; but 
were not attended or followed by any permanent benefit : 
in a few instances only were they beneficial. An act was 
early passed for their civilization ; and under its provisions, 
more than thirty schools had been established among them, 
before 1825; and such as would attend were instructed 
also in agriculture and the ordinary arls of life. Since 
that time most of the tribes have been removed to lands 
west of the Mississippi, which were allotud to them by the 
general government, with a view and a solemn agreement 
to their continuance in the new territory, without interfer- 
ence as to the title of the lands, or to their internal police. 
Justice requires that these agreements should be strictly 
observed and fulfilled on the part of the United States. 

A resolntion was offered in the Senate, (February, 1825,) 
by Mr. King, of New York, proposing, that, after the pay- 
ment of the funded debt, for which the public lands of the 
United States were pledged, should be made, the proceeds 
of the sale should be applied to the emancipation of such 
slaves within any of the United States, and to aid in the 
removal of such free persons of color, as by the laws of any 
were allowed to be emancipated or removed, to any terri- 
tory without the limits of the United States. But the sub- 
ject did not receive the consideration which its great na- 
tional importance seemed to demand. The resolution did 
not interfere with the laws and usages of any State relating 
to slaves. Had' it been adopted, the effect would bare 
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been similar to that which the Colonization Society have 
in view ; and would have secured public funds for the pur- 
pose. There could be no constitutional objection to the 
measure. The appropriation might be as justly made for 
this object as for education or internal improvements. 
But whenever the subject of slavery has been introduced 
into Congress, it has excited great sensibility, and produced 
collisions between members from different parts of the 
country, which the more prudent and conciliatory wish to 
avoid. 

Mr. Monroe was not so great a philosopher as Jefferson, 
Qor so learned as Madison ; but he possessed more practical 
knowled^, or was more desirous of pursuing that which 
was useful than of adopting new theories, or of supporting 
his own speculative views in opposition to public opiniou. 
He faithfully strove to defend and to promote the great in* 
terests of the republic ; but sought not for impracticable 
good, in ways discovered only to his contemplative imagir 
nation. He had as much regard for humanity, and wa« 
08 sincere a lover of his kind, as Mr. Jefferson ; but he fol- 
lowed more truly the beaten path of common sense, and 
adhered more cautiously to the plain maxims sanctioned 
by experience, and shown by past history to be essmtial to 
the wellkre of society. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ur. Aduu elMUd Pniidant hj tha Hodib of Btprei 

Viawi and Polier (imUM to thote ot Ht. Hmui . 

SuteniMB. Itt bTor of IbIwimI ImprareniBnlt. TIm Hiooritjr OppoM^ 
to Um, l^iga ud PeiMtfol. Vt^m^j cbuged wilfaExtnTCgaiwe in PoUio 
EmMiditare»-^ADd trhh • di^ofkioa W •oevmoblo Powor hj tlw Gra- 
•nJ GorarnmeDL AUeotlra and abla » hii NagoliUioai. Hade Tsw tp- 

giiatmcnu bf ' the remoiral of Public Officen. Diffiealtiai with 8taU of 
Bori'n. ralaling to the Indiam in that Stats. Objectiona in Congrsaa to 
Eipsoditiiras for internal ImproTamenti, and Sorraya for Caaalt, hc< Dia- 
enaaiona reapecting ■ naw l^iffof Dnliea; And iba Pralaetimi <^ Douoatie 
Bfnnalaclnrea. EnTOja to Rspnblica of Soalh Ameriea — to Congreaa of Pa- 
nama. Judieiary Dapartment. Officera enlilled la Half Paj. Gtaala of 
pnUie I^ada for Bchoola. 

John Qimnrr Adams, of Massachusetts, was advanced to 
the presidency of the United States, in March, 1S36. 
There vas no choice by the State electors ; and the election 
devolved on the House of Representatives, as provided by 
the CoDstitutioD, in the event of such a failure. Mr. Ad- 
ams was one of the two candidates,* who received the 
greatest number of votes for the presidency ; a majority of 
Suiea, as represented in the House, were cast for him, on 
the first trial in that body. 

The political views and opinions of Mr. Adams did not 
difier, in any very important points, from those of his pre- 
decessor. The policy and measures of President Monroe 
were continned by the present administration. They were 
long associated in the public service, more or less nearly, 
both at home and abroad. No important measures of the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, it was believed, were adopted 
without the advice or consent of the Secretary of State, 
the place held by Mr. Adams in the cabinet, during the 
Residency of the ibraoer. 

No man in the country had a higher character, as a. poli- 
tician, than Mr. Adams. The education given him by his 
illustrious father, President IcAin Adams, was designed to 
qualify him for the duties of public life, and to make him 
eminent as a statesman. And he faitbiully improved his 

• A^MW JadxM, of TaMOMM, wm dw aUMr; a^ ia ISM. b« (M- 
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early advantages. He made great acquirements in general 
literature; and in diplomacy was equal to any individual 
of his age and time. The science of civil government was 
familiar to him ; and he had a strong attachment to repub- 
lican institutions. 

On one point, perhaps, he differed from his immediate 
predecessor. He expressed less regard for Slate rights, or 
allowed more power to ihe general government, according 
to his construction of the Constitulion, than Mr. Monroe did. 
The latter considered the United Slates government strictly 
federal; the former viewed it rather as a consolidated, or 
national one. In their public measures, however, this dif- 
ference of opinion did not often lead to the exercise of greater 
power by one than the other. The Constitution was the 
guide of both ; but one might approve an act of Congresa 
for internal improvements, from which the other would 
probably have withheld his assent, from scruples, as to the 
constitutional authority of Ihe federal government for such 
enterprizes. Owing to opinions before formed, unfavorable 
to Mr. Adams, whether just or unjust, and some circum- 
stances connected with hia election, the minority, dissatisfied 
with his elevation to the chair of the Union, was large and 
powerful : and a portion of them early discovered a di8po> 
sition to embarrass or misrepresent his measures. But 
another portion adopted the language of one of his rivals 
for the Presidency, and said, "let him be judged by his 
measures." He selected men of ability to assist iii the ad- 
ministration of the government. The federal legislature 
was almost equally divided, as the political adherents or 
opponents of President Adams; and an influence was 
exerted, sufficient to perplex the ablest statesman. The 

Eiuhlic concerns of the United States, both as to foreign re- 
ations, and to the finances of the government, had been so 
well directed by President Monroe, that no questions of 
great difficulty presented for solution, or calculated to excite 
strong party feelings. It was only necessary to pursue the 
policy and course already adopted, and to carry out the 
views expressed and the plans recommended by the pre- 
ceding aoministration.* 

• Preaideiit Adwnt did no mora tbu jnitice to Ui predecsiaor, whas bo 
nid, in bi« ioaiuaT*! addrsu — "The great featnrei of bii policy, in genend 
eoDCurreuce with Ihe wiJl of Ibe people, bu beon to cherish peace, while pre- 
puing Toi dereaaiTS *rar; to yield exact junlice to other nationa, sod to irieiiitaiD 
ibe righU of oar own; to cherith the priocipiei of freedom and of eqnid righta 
wherever produmed ; to diieblrge, whh all poaiiblr promptititde, the mtianal 
^eht; to tedace within tbe narroweai limita of eSiciency the military fore«; 
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The opinion of President Adams, touching tlie powers of 
the general or federal government, was expressed in the 
following passage in his inaugural address — "Ourpolilical 
creed is without a dissenting voice which can be heard — 
that the will of the people is the source, and the happiness 
of the people the end, of alt legitimate government on earth — 
that the best security for the beneficence, and the best guar- 
anty against the abuse of power, consists in the freedom, 
purity, and the frequency of popular elections — that the 
general government of the Union, and the separate govern- 
ments of the States, are all sovereignties of limited powers ;* 
fellow-servants of the same masters; uncontrolled within 
their respective spheres ; uncontrollable by encroachments on 
each other" 

He referred to former political parties and divisions, and 
manifested a generous spirit of candor and magnanimity. 
" Ten years of peace at home and abroad have assuaged 
the animosities of political contention, and blended into 
harmony the discordant elements of public opinion. Tliere 
still remains one effort of magnanimity, one sacrifice of 
prejudice and passion, to be made by the individuals through- 
out the Union, who have heretofore followed the standard 
of pohlical party. It is that of discarding every remnant 
of rancour against each other; of embracing, as country- 
men and friends, and of yielding to talents and virtue alone 
that confidence, which, in times of contention for principle, 
was bestowed only upon those who bore tlie badge of party 
communion." 

As the highest official agent in administering the seneTal 
government, Mr. Monroe had been constantly attentive and 
laithful. He was entirely devoted to the great interests of 
the nation, committed to his guidance and superintendence. 
And the republic was honestly and abiy served during his 
presidency. Mr. Adams was no less devoted to the public 
welfare, and to the discharge of the high duties which his 
exalted station imposed. His first message to Congress, 
presented in December, 182'), gave a very full and correct 
view of " the concerns of the country with reference to all 

lo provide uul iii«Mhi a miliUr]' aeademj; lo improve tbe organiiatbD and 
divcipline ot the arm;; to extend nqosl protection to all tbe great mtereita of 
ibe natioa; to promote the civilizatioD of tbe Indiui iribea; and to proceed m 
tbe great ajatem of inlemal improvemODb, witbin the limiU of tbe conatitu- 
tionol poner of the UnioD." 

* Thi* is a different doctrine ftom iboae who teaoli that the Stalei vrers not 
MTereigntiea in diair aepaiale capaci^, and that thia high attribute iMlonga lo 
tbem only wtiea nnilad B> one repablic, ~~~ 
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subjects interesting to the public welfare." It was more 
particular and more extended than the communications of 
the President on any similar occasion ; and yet they had 
never been deficient or partial in the slaletnent given of the 
public affairs of the nation.~The internal state of the coun- 
try was that of entire tranquillity, and its relations with 
foreign governments were of a pacific character. Nothing 
had occurred to interrupt the national repose or prosperity. 
The commercial intercourse with Great Britain and its col- 
onies, was not precisely such as the government of the United 
States had long wished to establish ; but the regulations 
adopted by neither on the subject indicated any unfriendly 
disposition. On several other governments of Europe the 
United States had claims for depredations, which had been 
c<»nmitted on the commerce of its citizens, in former years ; 
but there was no reason to apprehend that these disputes 
would lead to war. It was confidently believed, on the 
other hand, that negotiations, then and for some time pend- 
ing, would lead to a satisfactory result; and that indemnity 
for losses, in most cases, would be granted. The govem- 
moits on which the United States bad such claims were 
France, Spain, Naples, Denmark, and the Netherlands. By 
the faithful application of the executive, these demancb 
were, in great part, allowed.* 

As had been done by his predecessor, President Adams 
referred to the repeated efforts made, on the part of the 
United States, for forming commercial treaties with the 
powers of Europe, where trade and navigation was pursued, 
by American citizens, on terms of reciprocity ; but which 
had not in all cases been attended with the success desired ; 
and yet Mveral European governments had then recentiy 
met the propositions of the United States for regulating 
commerce in a more liberal spirit, than was manifested some 
previous years. While an Envoy in Europe at different 
periods, and afterwards Secretary of State for foreign rela- 
tions, Mr. Adams had strenuously contended for placing the 
commercial intercourse of the United States, particularly 
with Great Britain, on more just and equal principles than 
that nation was willing to recognize and adopt. The trade 
of England with most other parts of the world had long 
been pursued on exclusive or monopolizing maxims, which 

■ ThsM daprwUtiona od tha codidibtcs of the United Stalea wera eommftud 
pmdpallr bj FVench tmhIi, — Miine before 1800, bot moat at tbem mt- 
•nl jean later — end ware taken into tlu porta of other aationi, ■* well m 
Tnace, where thej wate iminBllj condamnaiL "nie French goTMnmaiit had 
then Goniiiiaad of tbe poni m aarenl other Idngdomi b Eorope. 
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contribnted chiefly to its own wealth and prosperity. The 
state of the national finances had received no material 
change during the preceding year; but continued in the 
same prosperous condition as represented by Mr. Monroe, 
the last year of his administration. The revenue for 1824, 
had exceeded the anticipations of the treasury department; 
and the receipts amoimted to nearly twenty-two millions, 
independently of the sums authorized to be taken as loans.* 
The expenditures for the same year, exceeded that amount 
by nearly two millions ; but there were about two millions 
in the treasury, at the beginning of the year; eight millions 
of the above sum total had been applied to pay the public 
debt: and more than a million and a half had been " de- 
Toted to pay the debt of gratitude to the warriors of the 
Kevolution." ITie expenditures for Ihe year included several 
lai^ stuns, which could not be justly considered as making 

Dof the ordinary support of government. Four millions 
been applied to pay the interest on the public debt : half 
a million for the increase of the navy ; more than a million 
for fortifications and the purchase of ordnance ; half a 
million for Indian annuities and purchase of their lands ; 
and somewhat over a million for intemal improvements and 
surveys, authorized by particular acts of Congress — leaving 
only seven millions expended for the more immediate sup- 
port of the government, in its legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments. 

The receipts from the sale of public lands, which had 
been sold some time before, amounted to nearly two mil- 
lions ; and the President expressed the opinion, that the 
sums received from this source in future years, would in- 
crease. He recommended forbearance, on the part of the 
Government, towards those who had previously purchased 
m small lots, for actual settlement 

The President was authorized by acts of Congress, 
passed at a former session, to form treaties of friendship 
and trade with the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi ; 
and also with several tribes far to the north, viz : the Sioux, 
Chippewas, Sacs, Poxes, and Menomenees : which he now 
notified Congress had been concluded ; and that large ad- 
ditional tracts of land had been purchased of them. He 
had been also authorized to enter into a treaty with itie 

* Tba oiporti for 1S2B amoanted to npwantB of ninet^f-two miilioiu; ahi 
oitj-ui liiiUioiii were af domeatie inndactioiw ; a put of which were diuB' 
&etiiTBi, bat Ikr the greater portion ptodacn of ihs eoil. The import! for Ibe 
mn» jMr Mnoewhu ezceaded ninMj-DiM miUiona. The aiporta were oT 
potter imaimt, Uan in uj former jair. 
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Creeks and other tribes in the vicinity ; and to surrey and 
make a road from the froniier of Missouri to new Mexico. 
But (heir consent had not then been procured. 

The President referred to the memorable treaty made 
with some chiefs and individuals of the Crpek nation or 
tribes, at the Indian Springs, in February, 1625 ; and its 
subsequent ratification by the Senate in March ; " under 
the unsuspecting impression that it had been negotiated in 
good faith." A portion of the tribe remonstrated against 
the treaty, and declared they were not consulted us to the 
terms on which it was concluded. 

A great excitement was produced among them on this 
account; and was a source of much perplexity to the gen- 
eral government. The majority of the tribe was opposed 
to the treaty; but the Stale of Georgia, which wished to 
have the Indians removed, and to have possession and 
jurisdiction of their territory, insisted on the fulfilment of 
the terms, which were highly beneficial to that State, and 
matter of just complaint with the tribe. 

They complained particularly of severe and oppressive 
treatment from the government of the State of Georgia ; 
and of having been deceived by ihe agents employed to 
form a treaty with them the year preceding. It was al- 
leged, that those of their tribe who assented to the treaty 
ofFebruary, 1825, were but a small part of the nation; 
and that a large majority were opposed to it That treaty 
had been ratified by the executive soon after, (March, 
1825,) in the belief, that it was made in good faith, and 
was agreeable to the greater part of the tribe. A delega- 
tion from the tribe proceeded to Washington, early in the 
year 1826, to make a just statement; to have the treaty 
of 1825 annulled ; and to conclude one on such terms as 
would be agreeable to the wishes of the nation. 

There had long been a dispute between these people and 
the State government of Georgia, which claimed the terri- 
tory where they resided. The claims of that State were 
considered very extravagant, as they extended over the 
whole territory west of the Mississippi river. That Stale 
was the last to cede to the United Slates a wild but exten- 
sive territory, occupied by Indian tribes, for the benefit of 
the whole nation. The territories ceded by the several 
Slates, were indeed but a relinquishment of their respective 
claims; and Congress had only the pre-emptive right, by 
virtue of such cessions. 

In 1802, a contract was made by the federal goTemment 
with Geor^iia'; by which that State ceded land to the United 
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States, or to the State of Mississippi, which was then only 
a territorial government ; and the residue claimed by Geor- 
gia, Congress engaged to guaranty to that State, to extin- 
guish the Indian claim ; and to have them removed as awn 
as U could be done peaceably and on reasonable terms." 

The federal government, which had been invariably 
desirous of observing good faith with (he Indian tribes, and 
had treated them with much lenity and kindness,* was 
fully disposed to do justice to the Creelcs in their dispute 
with Georgia, which had now become impatient, that the 
Indians were not removed, and its occupancy and jurisdic- 
tion of the territory confirmed. Georgia strongly urged on 
the government of the United States the fulfilment of its 
former promise lo' be put in possession ; and as the tribe 
remained, insisted on exercising jurisdiction over them; 
and set up a claim also to have the lioundary line between 
that Stale and Mississippi farther west than had before 
been fixed. Hence much difficulty was given to the ad- 
ministration, which was equally desirous to satisfy Georgia, 
and to do justice to the Creeks. The governor of Georgia 
insisted on the removal of the tribe, and threatened to take 
possession by force of the territory, which the State claimed, 
and then occupied by the Indians. It was in contempla- 
tion of the executive to resort to force, to prevent these pro- 
ceedings on the part of Georgia. At one period, there ap- 
peared imminent danger of a coUision. But a new treaty 
was concluded, at Washington, by the federal government 
with the chiefs of the Creek tribe, in March, 1826; and the 
military was not called out, as was apprehended at one 
time would be done. The last treaty or contract with the 
Creek tribe was confirmed in the Senate by a vote of thirty 
to seven. The treaty stipulated for the payment of a large 
sum to the tribe, and to guaranty the lands, not expressly 
ceded by them.l The difficulty was thus adjusted for 
some time ; but disputes arose soon after, with that and 
other tribes in the vicinity respecting their removal. 



1836, wu tb« law of the land; that the Ireaty lant concluded waa hijarioDa to 
their Stale, and ought not to havetraea eonlunied, bnt with the approhatuHi 
of Geot^a. 
B; thn tt«arf, it wu aiteed to fnniiih tuniu utidea tO'Vodof ibe tiibei 
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In April, ISiS, an act was passed for satveja, under 
the direction of the President, for the purpose of internal 
improvements, to be confined, however, to works of a na- 
tional character : and Congress was informed in the annual 
message at this time, that the Board of Engneers had been 
employed a great part of the year 1825. They had com- 
pleted the surveys necessary to ascertain the practicability 
of B canal from the Chesapeake bay, to the river Ohio ; and 
had also made progress in surveys for a national road from 
the seat of the federal government to New Orleans ; and 
for uniting the waters of the lake Merophremagog with 
the Connecticut river. 

Surveys for other works of national importance had then 
been partially made : as the continuation of the Cumberland 
road farther west ; a road from Missouri to Mexico ; and 
roads in the territories of Florida, Arkansas, and Michigan. 
The latter, being under the immediate and sole government 
of the United States, was believed to justify these expend- 
itures for the construction of public roads. The members 
of Congress, who opposed appropriations for internal im- 
provements, generaUy approved of the surveys and works 
mentioned above. 

After referring to the progress made in surveys Jbr na- 
tional roads and canals, the President expressed an opinion 
in favor of internal improvements in a more enlarged and 
extended manner. He spoke of the acta of European gov- 
ernments, designed for the general advancement of science, 
and of works of public benefit, in a national view, as Ihey 
added to the strength, prosperity, or ornament of the re- 
spective countries. And he intimated, that ibe general 
grants of power to tht ~ ~ lent in the Constitu- 

tion would authorize of the public ftmds 

to various works of n ::e and convenience. 

His predecessor had i of the constitutional 

power of Congress for ept in cases of man- 

ifest public necessity erest. " The great 

object of the institut tmment" — said Mr. 

Adams, when alluding to this subject — " is the improve- 
ment of the condition of those who are parties lo the social 
compact ; and no govertmient, in whatever form consd- 



of ramoTal, lad tlao m Mpnort Ibi gaa j«t ttUr lb«ir MtUamant. A 
Iba CiMka llwB aianaMd % diipOMlioii to ramo** : ami tnm m imo nt i 
M be ■ppowUd b; tbe United States U joim wilh lb* «hwb of tbe n 
■onej ud looUa • tiaet tor them; which mi lo be wilboDt the baudt vT 
iq 8Mt or Unil«i7. ud to b* ftrmuHmHj ud 'artiMUj Meend lo ihm. 
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tnted, can accomplish the lawful ends of its institution, btit 
in proportion as it improves the condition of those over 
whom it is established. Roads and canals, by multiplying 
and facilitating the communications and intercourse between 
distant regions, and muhitudes of men, are among the 
most important means of improvement. But moral, polit- 
ical, intellectual improvement, are duties assigned by the 
Author of our existence, to social no less than to individ- 
ual man. For the fulfilment of those duties, governments 
are invested with power ; and to the attainment of the end, 
Ibe progressive improvement of the condition of the gov- 
erned, the exercise of delegated power is a duty as sacred 
and indispensable as the usurpation of power, not granted, 
is criminal and odious. Among the first, perhaps the very 
first instrument, for tlie improvement of the condition of 
men, is knowledge ; and to the acquisition of much of the 
knowledge, adapted to the wants, the comforts, and the 
enjoyments of human life, public instlliitions and semina- 
ries of learning are essential." 

These were very correct and important sentiments. But 
the question arose, whether the federal government was 
instituted for such purposes ; or had authority from the 
Constitution to expend the public funds for these various 
objects. The State legislatures, if true to their constituents, 
would not fail to provide for such benefits and improve- 
ments. But the general government was not instituted 
with a view to these objects. It is one of limited or spe- 
cific powers. And many, probably the majority of Con- 
gress and of the people, believed the federal legislature waa 
not rested with authority to construct works of internal 
improvements, unless of a national character, and such as 
8 State was not competent to accomplish. If the general 
grants of power were construed in an unreslricled sense, 
there would be no limits to the legislation of Congress, even 
in the most minute and local respects. In another part of 
this message, the President said — " The Constitution, under 
which we are assembled, is a charier of limited power." 

The naval force of the Union — the message stated— had 
been employed during the year in the Mediterranean, the 
West Indies, and the coast of South America : one public 
ship had been occasionally cruising on the coast of Africa, 
and one on the coast of Labrador and the fishing grounds 
of Hudson's bay. The importance of a naval force, for the 
protection of the extensive and increasing commerce of the 
United States, was urged on the consideration of Congress, 
with great emphasis. The President said — " it was the 
40 
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only arm, by which the power of our confederacy cooid be 
estimated or felt by foreign nations, and the only perma- 
nent military force, which will not be dangerous to our 
own liberties at home." — " A permanent naval peace estab- 
lishment, therefore, adapted to our present condition, and 
. adaptable to that gigantic growth with which the nation 
is advancing in its career, is among the subjects which 
have already occupied the foresight of the last Congress, 
and which will still deserve serious deliberation. Our 
navy, commenced at an early period of our present polit- 
ical organization, upon a scale commensurate with our in- 
cipient enereies, the scanty resources and the comparative 
indigence of our infancy, was even then found adequate to 
cope with all the powers of Barbary, save the first; and 
with one of the principal maritime powers of Europe. At 
a period of further advancement, but with little accession 
of strength, it not only sustained with honor the most un- 
equal of conflicts, but covered itself and our country wi^ 
unfading glory. But it is only since the close of the late 
war, that, by the number and force of the ships of which 
it was composed, it could deserve the name of a navy ; 
and yet it retains nearly the same organization as when 
it consisted of only five frigates. The rules and regula- 
tions, by which it is governed, urgently call for revision ; 
and the want of a naval school of instruction, correspond- 
ing with the Military Academy at West Point, for the for- 
mation of scientific and accomplished officers, is felt with 
daily increasing aggravation." 

Mr. Adams recommended the establishment of an addi- 
tional executive department, at this time, to be denominated 
the interior or home department ; as the duties of the Secre- 
tary of State had much increased, and the foreign affairs of 
the United States would require his whole time. He also 
considered a revision of the Judiciary highly necessary, on 
account of the increased and extended population of the 
country, since its first establishment. And he suggested 
the expediency of establishing a military post at the mouth 
of Columbia, or Oregon river; and of a more full explora- 
tion of the northwest coast of America, than had before 
Iwen done. 
. The President made a proposition to Congress, at this 
fjme, of great pohtical interest. It was that the United 
States take part in a Congress, to be held at Panama, to 
be composed of delegates from the republics of Mexico, 
Colombia, and Central America ; to deliberate on subjects 
of importance to each, and in which the welfare and in- 
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terest of all might be involved. These republicB had agreed 
to hold such a meeting,* and had invited the United States 
to be there represented by its rniniulers or delegates. This 
invitation had been accepted by the President ; and he 
gave Congress information, that ministers would be com- 
missioned to attend and to lake part in the deliberation, so 
far as might be compatible with the neutral state and char- 
acter which it was the interest and intention of the fed- 
eral government to maintain. 

This proved a subject of much discussion in Congress: 
and several members complained, that the President had 
exceeded his constitutional authoiity, by accepting the in- 
vitation to join in the Congress proposed. It was contended, 
that he should have had an opinion of Congress in favor 
of a declaration to accept it; especially, the approbation 
and advice of the Senate for such a measure. Congress 
had, indeed, two years before, passed a resolution author- 
izing the President to appoint a minister to either of the 
South American republics, which had asserted and long 
maintained tlieir independence, if in his opinion it should 
be proper for purposes of trade, or the welfare of the United 
States. But the present proposal was of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, and not justified by the former resolution 
of Congress. For this plan might commit the peace of th« 
Union, and involve the country in a war, provoked or oc- 
casioned wholly by the conduct of the South Am^can 
republics. And it was believed, that, for the purposes both 
of commerce and of friendship, an Envoy at each separate 
republic would be sufficient. The President had indeed 
ol»erved, that the Envoys sent to the proposed Congress 
would be instructed not to enter into an alliance merely 

Eolitioal, or for the purpose of uniting the destinies of the 
'nited States with those of the republics in the south ; 
but he believed it might be of great beneilt to the nation 
to have delegates present at the intended meeting, if they 
did not take so full and decided a part in the proceedings 
as those who had invited them should de^sire, noi give any 
pledges of an alliance of any sort. The House of Represen- 
tatives called for further statements from the President, aa 
to the views of those who proposed the Congress of Pan- . 
ataa, and invited the United States to take part in the meet- 



* It nru auppofed to be first BOggailBd ij Ganeral Bol'mr, lome timi at 
the head aftbe republic of ColambUi and that Peni and Chili •bonld alao 
join in k. The liavn of Boliw Hare to farm a ctoM alliance, and to pledge 
mntiial laMalauce to leaiit European t^gntaoot- 
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ing ; and also at to bis vievs respecting the powers and 
ioslructiooa he should give to such delegates, if thef were 
comtnisaioaed. So far as the views of the President were 
expressed in his public message, they were not liable to 
exception, but were just and prudent ; nor did it appear 
that he was more disposed to assent, or to establish any 
connection with the new republics in the south, than his 
predecessor bad been. 

The committee of the Senate, which had the subject un- 
der consideration several weeks, reported, in March, that it 
was inexpedient to send Envoys from the United States to 
the proposed Congress. But the report was not accepted ; 
there being only nineteen votes in favor of the report, and 
twenty-four against it. And the nomination of two persons, 
M delegates to the meeting at Panama, was then confirmed 
by a similar majority of the Senate. One of them, Mr. 
Salient of Pennsylvania, afterwards proceeded on the mis- 
sion ; but the Congress was not holden as had been proposed, 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the character and welfare of 
the United States, that it failed. It would have jeoparded 
the peace of the tiation, and have also been a deviation from 
the settled policy of the government to form a confederacy 
of any sort with the Mexican and South American repub- 
lics ; commercial objects could be sufficiently promoted by 
separate treaties with each. And having accepted the invi- 
tation to attend the Congress, and commissioned agents to 
be present, the United States seemed to give a pledge to 
take part in the designs of the confederacy ; and a refusal 
then to unite in the general objects of the Convention would 
have given offence, and produced future difficulties. It was 
erid^itly the desire of those who invited the United States 
Kovernment to send deputies to the Congress of Panama, 
Uiat it should unite effectually with the new r^ublics in 
the south, for political purposes,* even to a forcible re- 
■istance to any efforts by European governments to estab- 
lish their former power over those provincea But to this 
the people of the United States were strongly opposed ; and 
therefore generally disapproved of the federal government 
taking any part in the projects or deliberations of that con- 
vention. 

The motives of the executive were admitted to be laad- 
aUe and patriotic ; and his ready acceptance of the invita- 
tion to have delegates from the United States in the pro- 
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posed Congress, was proof of his desire to faror and snpport 
the great cause of civil liberty ; but the conduct of the Presi- 
dent was not approved, in declaring that delegates should 
attend, without having the express sanction of Congress, or 
the previous opinion of ihe Senate in favor of the measure. 
It was said, that the President had exceeded his constitu- 
tional power, by promising lo send delegates to the propcned 
Congress, without knowing the views of the Senate, the 
co-ordinate branch of government, possessed of authority to 
fonn treaties. And that, as. the powers of the delegates to 
such a body as the Congress of Panama was understood to 
be, would far exceed those of common Envoys, and might 
lead to most important and extensive results, affecting the 
future destiny of the United States, a solemn act of the na- 
tional legislature would be necessary to justify the measure. 
An objection was also made lo the measure, from the con- 
sideration that the question of slavery was to be discussed 
in the Congress proposed. This objection was urged by 
members of the Senate from some of the slave holding States, 
who believed that principles might be recognized on the sulv 
ject, and plans concerted, which would interfere with the con- 
tinuance of slavery in any part of the United States ; which 
would be contrary (o the spirit of the federal Constitution,, 
and produce incalculable evils in the southern parts of the 
Union. 

Had the declarations of the President, contained in his 
message relating to this subject, been carefully and can* 
didly considered by Ihe members of Congress, there prob- 
ably would have been less censure expressed as to bia 
conduct. Whether the measure was a wise one, was in- 
deed a question of very great importance, and required ma- 
ture deliberation, as it might be followed by results injuri- 
ous to the welfare of the United States. And it was, there- 
fore, a proper subject of consideration with Congress, 
whether delegates should be sent to the Conventioo at 
Panama. But an opinion different from that given by thes 
President, might have justly been expressed by members of 
Congress, without impeaching the judgment or the motives 
of the executive. That the President proposed no more 
than to employ Envoys to attend the meeting at Panama, 
where the republics of Mexico, Central America, (Guati- 
mala,) Colombia, Peru, and Chili, would be repreaenlod, 
will appear from a relerence to his message to Congress on 
the subject. " With regard to the ohjects in which the 
agents of the United States are expected to take part in the 
ddiberations of that Congress, [at PanamAj I deem it 
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proper to premise, that these objects* did not fonn the ontjr 
nor even ihe principal motive for my acceptance of the in- 
vitation. My lirst and greatest inducement was, to meet in 
the spirit of kindness andfrieiidship, an overture made in 
that spirit by three sister republics of this hemisphere. 

"Among the topics enumerated, as intended to be pre- 
sented for discussion at Panama, there is scarcely one in 
which the result of the meeting will not deeply affect the 
interests of the United Slates. Even those in which the 
belligerent Stales alone will take an active part, will have 
a powerful effect upon the state of our relations with ihe 
American, and probably with the principal European State-s. 
Were it merely that we might be correctly and speedily 
informed of the proceedings of ttie Congress, and of Ihe 
progress and issue of iheir negotiations, 1 should hold it 
advisable that we should have an accredited agency with 
them, placed in such confidmtial relations with the other 
members, as would ensure the authenticity, and the safe 
and early transmission of its reports. Of the same enumer- 
ated topics are the preparation of a manifesto, setting forth 
to the world the justice of their cause, and the relations 
they desire to hold with other Christian powers ; and to 
form a convention of navigation and commerce, applicable 
both to the confederated States and to their allies. Most 
of the new American republics have declared their assent 
to the doctrine, that no European power has a right to es- 
tablish fvture colonies in either continent of America; and 
they now propose, among Ihe subjects of consultation at 
Panama, to take into consideration the means of making 
effectual the assertion of that principle, as well as the 
means of resisting interference from abroad with the do- 
mestic concerns of the American governments, 

" In alluding to these means, it would obviously be pre- 
mature at this time, to anticipate that which is offered 
merely as matter for consultation : or to pronounce upon 
those measures which have ' been or may be suggested. 
The purpose of this government is to concur in none which 
would import hostility to Europe, or justly excite resent- 
ment in any of her States. Should it be deemed advisable 
to coatract any conventional agreement on this topic, our 

■ 8o far u itatedbr the iialharitieB af Colombia, which pre the inTiUlkai, tho 
object! were political ai well u commercial ; ami bad in liew an allknce fcr 
the defence oTrepablicaa priaciplea and inatitutien*, in oppoahioD to anj jnter- 
fersnce rrom Eonipean governmenli. Bat there wai aoine vagneneu in tlie 
languue or the paper coniaiaing the invilation ; and thia nu one objection 
10 aenui^ anj agents (o Panama. 
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views would extend no further than to a mutual pledge of 
the parties to the compact, to maintain the principle, in 
application to its own territory, and to permit ao colonial 
lodgments, or establishment of European jurisdiction upon 
its own soil — and with respect to the obtrusive interference 
from abroad, if its future character may be inferred from 
that which has been, and perhaps still is exercised in more 
than one of the new States, a joint declaration of its char- 
acter, and exposure of it to the world, may be probably all 
that the occasion would require. And whether the United 
States should or should not be a parly to such a declara- 
tion, may justly form a part of the deliberation. 

" That there is an evil to be remedied, needs little in- 
sight into ihe secret history of late years, to know, and 
that this remedy may be best concerted at the Panama 
meeting, deserves at least the experiment of consideration. 
A concert of measures, having reference to the more ef- 
fectual abolition of the African slave trade, and the consid- 
eration of the light in which the political condition of the 
island of Hayti is to be regarded, are also among the sub- 
jects mentioned by the minister from the republic of Colom- 
bia, as suitable for deliberation at the proposed Congress. 

"And lastly, the Congress of Panama is believed to 
present a fair occasion for urging upon ail the new States 
of the south, the just and lilwral principles of religions lib- 
erty ; not by any interference whatever in their internal 
concerns, but by claiming for our citizens, whose occupa- 
tions or interests may call them to occasional residence in 
their territories, the inestimable privilege of worshipping 
their Creator according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences.* 

" Under all these circumstances, Ihe government of the 
United States, far from consulting the dictates of a policy 

Sueslionable in its morality, yielded to an obligation of 
uty of the highest order, by recognizing as independent 
States, nations, which after deliberately asserting their 
rights to that character, have maintained and established 
it against all the resisLince, which had been or could be 
brought to oppose it. This recognition is neither intended 
to invalidate any right of Spain, nor to affect the employ- 
ment of any means, which she may yet be disposed or en- 

* Wlule liui declandion wu deemed higblj honorable to the Preiident, ■■ 
B nan and n ChriMian, it msb conBidered by some individBala to be improper 
ID hia officin] alation, aa chief magialrale of a political government, wbicfa bad 
nn Bnlboiit; in relj^ioaa concama ; aod as delagatea of the United BtBten 
wanld all«nd, if the; attendad at all, chieflj' for conunarcial pnrpoaea. 
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abled to uee, with the view of reuniting those provinces to 
the rest of her dominions. It is ihe mere acknowledgment 
of existing facts, with a view to the regular establishment, 
with the nations newly formed; of those relations, political 
and commercial, whicli it is the moral obligation of civil- 
ized and Christian nations to entertain reciprocally with 
one another. 

" I can scarcely deem it otherwise than superfluous to 
observe, that the assembly will be, in its nature, diplomatic, 
and not legislative : that nothing can be transacted there 
obligatory upon any one of the States to be represented at 
the meeting, unless with the express concurrence of its 
own representatives; nor even then, but subject to the rati- 
fication of its constitutional authority at home : the faith 
of the United States to foreign powers cannot otherwise be 
pledged. I shall, indeed, in the first instance, consider the 
assembly merely as consultative: and although the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States will be empowered to re- 
ceive, and refer to the consideration of their government, 
any proposition from the other parties in the meeting, they 
will be authorized to conclude nothing, unless subject to 
the definitive sanction of this government, in all its consti- 
tutional forms. It has therefore seemed to me unnecessary 
to insist, that every object to be discussed at the meeting, 
should be specified with the precision of a judicial sentence, 
or enumerated with the exactness of a mathematical 
demonstration." • 

* Verj elaborate ipeecbee ner« made in Congrene, nbile thii aobject wu 
mder eoDiideraliod. In favor of having delegates froin the ITniled Slates in 
IIm propoied meeting at PananiR, were Webster and Everett of Massacbaaetta, 
Verplanck of New York, McLane of Delavrara ; and opposed to it, Barbour, 
Bivei and Archer of Virginia, Hamilton and McDafiee ofSoDth Caiolin*, and 
Fonyth of Georgia. In tbe conrae of the debate, vftrioua ainendmenta were 
Kopoied to the resolntioD, ibe moat maluriiil waa one oflered by McLane of 
DelBware,to ibis etfect — that no promise or pledge be given hj the delegates, 
bjr whicb the United States wonld be bound to take pait in any digpoles be- 
tween the South American States and Spain i or to enter into any polhkal 
4l1ianGB. The amendment was opposed, aa it waa beiieved to interfere with 
the prerogative of the eiecnlive. 

Tbe following remarka on the meaaage of the President to Congreas^ia 
which he atated hia views, al great length, respecting the prapoacd meeting, al 
Panama, of delegates from tbe United States, Meiico, and the repoblici of 
Central Sooth America — appeared in a London paper of April following ; 

"A more important slate paper bos rarely been sabinilted to public con- 
■ideratioD. It annonnces, with great distinctness, the poltcj intended to be 
punned bj tbe United States, in their intercourse with tbe new oationa of 
America: and iti tone, (with aome alight exception*,) ia asffieientlj calm and 
moderate. Our only doubt ia, whether Ihe actaaling apiiit of the whole, be 
net ■ larger amblliou than perhaps the {"reiidenl wonld, even to himaelf, be 
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Much of the time af Congress, during the months of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, of this session, (1826,) was 
occupied in discussing propositions to alter the Constitution, 
relating to the election of President, with a view to prevent 
a choice by the House of Representatives, and to provide 
for the election, by agents of the, people in the several 
States, chosen for that express purpose. Ttie propositions 
offered on this subject, contemplated a second trial by the 

" Wc bme alwayi Ibnnd ■ great avrhnudneu and difficulty in tpeakiag of 
tbs United 9tiiteB u a atllioa, tor want at ome ainiple and axptsMive tenn bj 
which ID deaifnaie them. Now that America ii divided into eeTeral iDdnpea- 
dsDt HTereiptJe*, il becomea abaord lo tall aoj one «r them ibe Ameiietm 
goTemniBiiL The people at the United Statei are non, foe the Grat time, 
mrroanded b; CDiniDunilie* Jail rising into polrticnl eiiateocs ; cacb ortrbicfa 
i* far iatenoT to (hem, in pepniation, wealth, in mililar; and natal force, m 
Bciaace, in eiperieDca, in all the elementi of power, physical a>d moial. 
Tlieie nalioiu mast of conrae form a lyslem of inlerualioaiii comntnnioo with 
Mch olbei ; and of that ayelem, the United Stales evidently wish to pisea 
tbemselvei at (he bead. Wa do not aay, thai the denre orinflnence Ifana 
•<riiKed ■■ nnnatoral ; nor do we anert Ibat it ia abaolately impolitic ; hat it 
dMt appear to aa to demand tbo ligilaiice of other great powen ; lad moro 
MBOMUly of the createat power at preieDt eiialing, oar own. It ia perhapa 
a nattaring raflectioa to iIwm 

^ Who ipaiU the tonfiie 

Tliit Bhuknnan iivkg, tk( fiith aud mnnla Inld 

WkicbHUuwbaM,*' 

tocoMider, that, in each heMisphora, the Dation maoifeady ontahioing all 
the othen, ia Biititb, in birth, and language, and apiiit. If the oontinent of 
America, with ita dependent islaiids, coald be wholly aepsrated, ia view* and 
iatereau, from the olbei quartera oflhe globe, we ehould feel a juit natioaal 
pride, tla( the sons of oar ancealoni held, ia ttiose reniole regiona, the balanoa 
of power, and guided the march of civilliation. Perhaps some aoch politiaal 
viiion may have crossed the miqd of Mr. Adams ; for he says, ' America haa 
a set of primary iatereats, which have aone or a remote relation to Garope, 
and ibarefOre the interference of Europe in those conceina ahould ba sponta- 
neonaly withheld.' To this doetriaa, we cannot entirely avhsoribe. We ad- 
nil, tbat there are many modea, in which the European powerg onght not (o 
inlerfAre. Tot inatance, the mambara of the Holy Allitnee sfauuld not pretend 
to dictate lo the ex-coloniei of Spain any (ermi of ooncoMion, mscb lesa of 
fabmiaaion, (o (he mother country : hat it ia by no means ao denr lo ng, (bat 
there are not many primary interests of the American natioDa, with wbieb it 
WOBid be no leas jaal or politio in aa, than in (ha people of tbe United SlatM, 
lo interfere : and, at all eventa, we shonld have an nndoabted right to oppose 
the interference of any power whatever, if i( were puehed lO (u aa lo CDodiet 
with our own welfare. 
' "ThePreaidentaays, ' tbe first principle which will guide the United S(a(eB, 
is their interconrae with tbe new nations, ia daiiiiereiUedata.' TUi ia, no 
donbl, highly landable m intention, and we hnve only to hope that it will he 
eoostanlly followed in ptaciice. Tbe nei( prinripla Li, good Aoill, which we 
tee no reason to qaestloa. Tbe third, and rather more tangible principle, ■ 
rtciproeity. These arti all the principlea which Mr. Adama enuniera(ei ; bat 
h appears to Ui, we confeia, that the obJHCtB, which he nflerwardg states, as 
likely to come into diacnaiion at Panama, do not lie wltbia quite «o natrow a 
circle." 

41 
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people, or their immediate ageots, when there should be no 
choice at the first time of voting. The desire to atter the 
Constitution in this respect, was the more general and the 
more earnest, ss the then late election of President had de- 
volved on the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
there being no choice by the electoral colleges in the several 
States. It was urged, that in the event of an election of 
President, by the Representatives, there would be an oc- 
casion for undue influence, and for intrigue; and it was 
even ptetended, that such influence and intrigue had been 
■exerted in the recent election of the chief magistrate of the 
Union. 'Wiere was no evidence of such inflaence, nor ■was 
it even rendered probable that any corrupt measures had 
been pursued in making the election. But the political 
ecenues of the President seized upon the occasion, to ree- 
fer him unpopular, and to press an alteration of the OoQ- 
fltitution, for the purpose of preventing an election by the 
.House of Representatives at any future period. The prop- 
ositioiis were various, as to lh& mode of securing an elec- 
tiiHi by the people, by the several States, and no speflific 
amendment was agreed upon by the requisite majonty, to 
be offered to the people. Many members of Congress were 
opposed to all the propositions presented for an alteration 
of the C(»)8titntion ; Mieving that the -mode poiMed o«t 
-was attended with as little difficulty or danger as any 
which had been or could be proposed.* 

The question of a general bankrupt law was again dis- 
cussed during this session of Congress, and there was a 
, prospect, atone period, that a law would have been passed 
<wi the subject. Some of the ablest men then in the national 
legislature were advocates for snob a law, in the b^ief that 
it would prove highly beneficial to the merchants and 
ofheff traders, while it could not operate injuriously to any 
other classes in the community. The opinion of the ma- 
jority was favorable to an extension of the provisions and 
benefits of the bill to Other classes of citizens, and difierant 
views were expressed with reference to some of the details, 
and no law was matured on the subject. 

The power of Congress to appropriate the public funds 
for internal improvements, especially for roaids, the util- 
ity of which were necessarily limited to a part of th6 

* Mr. Eferatt of Muuchiuetta, opposed the propositioD irilfapeit abililj 
and sloqnence ; and ooUended that the will of the peopls wu u nira to he 
followed in the present luannM' of electing the Freiident, u by an; metlMKl 
irtiich wupropoeed. 
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nalioa, was nnder coosideratioa again -with lh« federal, 
legislature, at this time. The question arose on a propo- 
sition to expend a further sum for repairing and extending 
the Cumberland road. This road was considered of great 
optional adrantage and convenience ; as it furnished a 
commodious way from the Atlantic settlements to the Ohio 
river, and to the extensive and popnlous country in the 
Talley of the Mississippi, west of the Alleghany mountains. 
Some members favored this project, who were opposed to 
internal improvements generally, by Congress, on the prin- 
ciple, that the Constitution gave no power fpr the purpose. 
On several occasions, when the subject was presented. 
Congress was nearly equally divided. But after the road 
«as opened and made, it was considered proper, by those 
who usually voted against internal intprovements, that tt^e 
Cumberland road should be repaired, and put in a goo^ 
condition ibr travel ; and that it was as proper to extend it 
still farther west, as to have made it to the Ohio river. 

President Madison and President Monroe had beei| op- 
posed to internal improvements by Congress, except for 
national objects of evident necessity, or great importance. 
Jn March, 1806, when Mr. Jefferson was President, an act 
was passed for making a road from Ciimbertand, in the 
State of Maryland, or near that place, and on the iiorth 
b^nk of the Potomac river, to the river Ohio. Afterwards, 
and at diflerent periods, money was appropriated to finish 
ftnd repair tbe road. It was now brought forward in the 
general appropriation bill, an item of which was eightjF 
thousand dollars for repairs of this road, and also for its 
continuance farther west. The appropriation was opposed 
by those who doubted the authorily of Congress to expend 
money for such objects ; while others, who were reluctant 
in voting money for internal improvements on general prin- 
ciples, were in favor of the appropriation in this case, as it 
woula be of great public convenience ; and as the road, to 
be useful at all, imperiously required repairs. In 1S20, 
Congress also authorized the President to cause a road to 
be laid out from the river Ohio to the Mississippi, which 
vas to be a continuation of the Cumberland roaa. 

The vote, at this time, for an appropriation to repair the 
Cumberland road, indicated the views of members of Con- 
gress on the subject of internal improvements ; for it was 
long discussed, and several members went fully into the 
ooostitutionality of this and similar measures. In the 
Senate, the votes given, were twenty-three in favor and 
fifteen against the appropriation. And in the House of 
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Representatives, they were ninety-two to sixty-three. And 
al tfae same session, Congress anthorized the executive to 
snbscribe on behalf of the government for shares in the 
Dismal Swamp canal, so called, within the State of Vir- 
ginia, to the amount of sixty thousand dollars ; which was 
a direct recognition of the power of Congress to construct 
works for the pnblic convenience. An act was also passed 
for a survey in Florida, with a view to construct a canal 
across the peninsula, from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

At this session, a bill was reported by the committee on 
the Judiciary, providing for the appointment of two ad* 
ditional Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; and for holding Circuit Courts in the western parts 
of the Union, in more places than was required by the 
former laws of Congress. The population had greatly in- 
creased in that section of the coJJntry, and me public 
business called for a larger number of Judges, and for 
additional places of holding the federal courts. Bnt a 
disagreement arose between the Senate and the Hbnse of 
Representatives, respecting the extent of the respective 
circuits proposed to be formed, and no law was passed on 
the subject The conduct of the Senate in this affair, was 
very singular, and gave occasion to some severity of re- 
mark. The joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives had agreed to the provisions of the bill re- 
ported, but the former subsequently made an alteration of 
incommodious practical effect, by proposing new circuits, 
ef unequal territory or population ; and, with great per- 
tinacity, adhered to lh6 changes they proposed in the 
original bill, when desired by the House to have a com- 
mittee of conference, as is usual in all similar cases. The 
majority for the original bill, in the House, was very large ; 
for it was so formed as evidently to consult the public 
convenience ; and no reason was given by the Senate to 
justify the course pursued in that branch of the legislature. 
Whether it were owing to parly views, or to a spirit of 
mere caprice, was uncertain and conjectural. 

A law was passed during this session of the national 
legislature, directing the appropriation of land,, for the sup- 

erl of schools in all the townships and parts of townships 
longing to the United Stales, where lots had not been 
greviously set apart for that object. There was an act of 
ingress, of a former date, granting a lot of land lor schools 
or academics, in surveying townships on the public do- 
mains. It was now required, that similar appropriations 
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be made in fractional parts of townships; aYid no one 
donbred the right of Congreiis to make such appropriatiens. 
But ihose disposed to a strict construction of the Constitn- 
tion might have said, that all the public lands should be 
sold for the benefit of the public treasury, and none granted 
for schools or roads. 

This was a protracted and arduous session ; and several 
important subjects were under Consideration, other than 
those already noticed, on which there was no mature 
action. A bill for an allowance to the officers and soldiers 
of the continental army, in the Revolution, who enlisted 
for the term of the war, and served to the close, and fo 
whom half pay for life, or a bounty, had been promised 
by Congress, in 1780 and 1781, was proposed, and ably 
urged, by Hemphill of Pennsylvania, Webster of Massa- 
chusetts, Drayton of South Carolina, and others ; but it 
did not receive the sanction of the majority. Objections of 
different kinds were offered to the proposition, and no bill 
was formed, which, in all its details and provisions, could 
obtain the approbation of Congress; and yet there was 
evidently a sentiment prevailing among the members favON 
able to an allowance of some sort ; and that as a matWr of 
justice and equity, as well as of generosity and gratilade. 

The claim of the State of Massachusetts for services of 
the mihtia, in 1812 — 1814, during the war with Great 
Britain, was a subject of debate for sevetal days. The 
principal objection to an allowance of the claim was, that 
the militia were called out by the authority ,of the Stale, 
and not in compliance with requisitions by the President or 
officers of the United States. It was not denied, that the 
service was performed, and that they were only called into 
the field when the danger of invasion existed, and their aid 
for defence was needed. But, as the militia were not in alt 
cases ordered out and pl&ced when and where the Uniteil 
States officers proposed, it was contended there was no just 
demand On the general government for reimbursement of 
the expenses incurred. On the other hand, it was stated^ 
that the early calls for the militia, were not such as to make 
it constitutionally imperative on the governor of the State, 
to place them under the control of the officers of the United 
States ; and that in all instances, in which they were in the 
field and under pay, there was a necessity for their services.-, 
to defend the towns on the seaboard, and to repel invaaioQ. 
Congress was adjourned before any decision took place on 
the question ; but at a subseqaent session, a great pan sT 
the claim was allowed, after full proof that the serricea i^ 
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tbe railitia of that State were necessary for the defence of 
the country. 

A bill for a uniform system of baniiruplcy in the United 
&ateB, was long debated in both branches of the legislature 
at this session ; and some of the ablest men in Congress 
advocated it But aft^ various objections and-several prop- 
osititHU to alter the original bill, it was postponed in the 
Senate, greatly to the regret of the trading aud mercantile 
part of the nation. In all commercial countries, bankrupt 
laws have operated to the relief and benefit of the unfortu- 
nate ; and seciued to all creditors an equal advantage ;* 
which cannot otherwise be effected. There must have been 
some unjust prejudices in^ the minds of the opponents of 
auoh a law ; or some misapprehension as to its operation and 
efiecL For it is the only remedy yet found in trading com- 
muDities, for the misfortunes of honest men. The creditor 
it not kept out of his demands by the law ; for without it, 
he may receive nothing ; with it, he is certain of bis share 
in what estate the bankrupt possesses. 

Authority was given at this time for preparing a treatise, 
at the expense of the federal government, on the cuUure of 
the silk worm and of mulberry trees-; and ibjr giving inf«r- 
mation on the manufacture of silk in the United Stales. — 
The importation of silk goods amounted to more than seven 
Diillions of dollars in 1824; and in 1825, to ten millions ; 
about two millions were exported. In 1821, the araouatof 
this article imported was not more than half that c^ 1^5.f 

The message of the President to Congress, in December, 
1826, at the eommencement of the session, was a full and 
fftithfnl statement of piiblio measures, and of the political 
condition of the United States, at that period. It was highly 
cieditabla to his ability as a statesman, and his fidehty as a 
patriot. The members of Congress and the people could 
■ot fail to learn from it the true state of the nation, as to 
ila connection with foreign governmeats, or its internal af- 
fiurt. In a domestic view, the federal republic was tranr- 
quil and prosperous : and with all other countries, it was 

• TtMf-tta milliaai af tbe public ilebl had now b«eB paid, ■>iw« ISlT—w 
•bent eigbl jean, beaidei otfaer great bn( neceuat; eipeuaei : aeveDty-nmo 
gtiUiou remained nnpaid, wbich it ynt lappoBed might be cancetled b ten 

Cn. Large aanu were eipanded Tearl; for lui^rt of tbe army and utj, 
fcidleatleaj, larreyi of pnMielanJa; and for Iiidio paw h aeea, wfaieb wen 
WH—iintj made freio 1811 to ISIS. 

t k waa itatedat'thialiiTM, that b 1T74 and I77St ie Georgia, lbs cnltare 
of Ike nolban; tree u)d tbe tilk wotm had been moeb atteaded to; and Ifcal 
M,OM Jiip. «r caoeona were aent to Eaglaiid fiam that colonj. 
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on lenns of a friendly understanding ; thous;h some snbjeCts 
Tvere still pending for discnssion and settlement between 
them. The federal government then had treaties with all 
the nations of Europe ; and nothing had occurred to indi- 
cate any unfriendly colhsions. There were indeeddifferences 
of opinion on coinmercia) subjects ; bnt efforts were assid- 
uously made lo have them adjusted on terms favorable to 
the United States. Most of the continental nations of Eti- 
rope had agreed to commercial intercourse with the United 
States on principles of a fair reciprocity. On several of 
them, the American citizens had demands for spoliatioRS 
during the years of 1812—1815, and for sonie years pre- 
viously to that period. These had been repeatedly pressed 
on those governments, hut without success. The claims 
were not abandoned by President Adams ; but, m sereral 
cases, under his able administration, they were admitted 
and allowed. With the French government, there was a 
good understanding; and in concluding a commercial treaty, 
it was liberal and friendly towards the United States; hot 
it was very reluctant in yielding to the claims for depreda- 
tions on the property of American citizens by the govern- 
ment of that nation in former years. Of the frienaly dis- 
position of the Russian Emperor towards the United States, 
the President spoke very emphatically; and referred to rtie 
character of the Emperor Alexander, then recently deceased, 
in terms of high commendation. 

The commercial relations between the United States and 
Great Britain were far from being satisfactory to (he gov- 
ernment of the former. England had long discovered a 
selfish or monopolizing, spirit on the subject of trade and 
navigation with America : and various attempts had been 
made by former administrations of the tederal government, 
to place the commerce of the United States, with that nation, 
on " a more favorable basis, and to enjoy a real and just re- 
ciprocity of privileges and benefits." TTie trade with places 
within the kingdom of Great Britain was ahnost entirt^ 
unexceptionable; but the British colonial ports were Ant 
against trade with the United States in American vessels - 
or was so burthened with duties as to be wholly unprofitable. 
Countervailing duties had been imposed by the ^vermaent 
of the United States ; but their operation did net secure the 
benefits desired ; nor remove the disadvantages to the Amer- 
ican merchants arising from British restrictions and regu- 
lations. President Adams early sent Mr. King* of Nenr 

* Id BpsBluai 
diitinguulud ci 
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York to the British court, with a view to regulate the com- 
merce between the two uatioas on more favorable terms 
thaa it then was, or before had been. Unfortunately, the 
state of this minister's health did not admit of his immediate 
.attention to the subject. The same exclusive, unconcilialing 
«pidt waa also manifested by the British administration at 
this time ; for just before the American minister arrived in 
En^and, an order of the British council was issued, ex- 
cluding the vessels of the United States-r-after the first of 
December — from all their colonial ports, excepting those 
immediately bordering on the territory of the Union. When 
.die minister ejqioslulated on this measure, so unexpected, 
be was informed, " that, according to the ancient maxims 
of pohcy of European nations, the trade of their colonies 
was an exclusive possession of the mother country : and 
that all participation in it by other nations was a boon or 
Javor, not forming a subject of negotiation, but to be regu- 
lated by legislative acts." The British government thus 
abruptly declined all discussion respecting the trade between 
. their colonies and the United Stntes : and this measure was 
.the more surprising, in that the only reason given for rcsort- 
.ing to it at this time, when a special mission was instituted 
■to adjmst the embarrassments attending the colonial trade, 
vas because the United States had not promptly and ex- 
ipresoly accepted the terms offered by an act of the British 
'Parliament of July, 1823. In this respect, the government 
'of England discovered a less friendly, or accommodating 
.spirit towards the United States, than towards other nations. 
The principal difficulty arose from the policy of the British 
^government, in excluding American vessels from their col- 
onial ports, to secure all the advantages of ihe trade to their 
•own sulfjects and in their own vessels. To obtain a proper 
jwrtion of the carrying trade with the British colonies for 
citizens of the United States, had been the constant aim of 
<tbe federal government, from its first eslablisliment; but 
i^r and liberal terms were never consented to by the ad- 
auinistcatioti of Great Britain. President Adams was as 
unremitting in his efforts to accomplish the object as any 
.of his . predecessors had ever been.* 

jjaatt; daeta Mr. King. A taaa of morahflDenee with Ihe Britiah coDrtcould 
.not prDbablybaraiweii lelscted ID thn whoU couDtr)' : and he hud alto nni- 
/ormly wnerted and defended the CDnnnerciBl rwhts of the United Statei. And 
Mt. Adailn, in alllili previoiu public gtBtioaa, hid inTiriabty iiuiBtpd on a fKir 
'nejprocitf.'ta'flievegulatioaaaf bade and iuTi|ation with Grest Bribun and 
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The view of ihe finances of the United States, presented 
by the President, at this time, was highly favorable : thoogh 
the revenue derived from imports was not altogether of so 
lai^e an amount as for the preceding year. A severe shock 
had been experienced by the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of Great Britain, which had affected the revenite 
of the United States, as the importations from England 
were thereby reduced from those of 1825.* But this dim- 
inution, in the opinion of the President, was to be attributed 
in part to the flourishingcondition of domestic manufactures, 
and was therefore compensated by an equivalent even more 
important to the nation. This small deficiency in the rev- 
enue had not interrupted the payment of Ihe usual portion 
of the public debt, in conformity to the system of annual 
reduction established by Congress ; being eleven millions of 
dollars, besides the interest on the whole, amounting to six 
millions; and leaving five millions and a half in the 
treasury at the close of the year. The receipts of the year 
were estimated at twenty-five millions and a half; and the 
public expenditures, of every description, did not amount to 
that sum by one and a half million. Within the period of 
ten years, the annual revenue had not been equal on two 
occasions to the necessary expenditures of the government, 
and a resort had been had to loans. But at this time, it was 
sufficient, al^er defraying all current expenses, to dischai^e 
the usual amount of the national debt, as well as to pay 
large sums due for interest. This judicious system was 
matured under the administration of Mr. Monroe ;t but Mr. 
Adams observed and confirmed it; and strongly urged a per- 
severance in this prudent and economical course, that the 
debt of the nation might be gradually reduced, and wholly 

been permitted, bat h wax required, that inch lutiou m were derirou of en- 
gafing ia the trade, ihonid, bj a fonnal act within a specified period, agree to 
the term* propoaed. "nie United Statea gavemment did not daelate iia enDaoDt 
and agreemeBl to the act of PBrlismenl within the time mentiimad; andwhea 
Mr. Kina. and ofler him Mr. Galladn were aathorized to negoliate on tlM 
■Dbjecl, the Britiih minlelry declined; allegiog, that it waa a matter for legit- 
lotipt reiulalion. Thia determinalion noa wliolly ooeipected, and aerred to 
protract 3ie difficolty and embarraaamenta of trade to port* in tlie Weat Indiea, 
whkh wu rormerly pursued with great profit bj cilixeiu of the United States 

* PKkb itatee the whole amount aC imports to be, in I8S6, ninetjr-aix mil- 
liona o( dollora, and io 1826, eightj-ronr miiSiona and nine-faandred iboannd 
doUara; at whkb rani, in IS2S, thirlj-aix millions aenii himdrFd and ten 
thooaand dollan waa fronl Great Britua; and in 1826, twentj-aLt raiUiona 
and one hnndrsd thonaand dollara. 

-f Hr. Lowudea, of South CaialioB, proposed and advocated thit pravideiit 
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exdnguished within the period before contemplated. He 
was in favor of internal imprarements, and of a gradual 
increase of the nayy ; yet he considered it highly important, 
that the public debt should be constantly diminished, and 
Uie strictest economy practiced in the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. In referring to the state of the army and navy, the 
President said, the former was well disciplined andwellgov- 
erned ; that although small, it was sufficient for all neces- 
sary purposes of the government, and aa the germ of an 
efficient national force in any unforeseen exigency: while 
employment was found for the officers and soldiers com- 
posing it, in building and repairing fortifications, and in pro- 
tecting the inhabitants on the frontiers. The navy, he 
recommended to the attention of Congress, and expressed 
an opinion in favor of its gradual increase, agreeable to a 
system adopted during the administration of his predecessor. 
The voice of the country, he observed, was for its support, 
as the most proper and only safe means of defence, by lorce, 
in our government ; especially^ as it was an efficient pro- 
tection to commerce and navigation, so essential to the 
prosperity of the United States. 

" The gradual increase of the navy," said the President, 
" was the principle, of which the act of April, 1816, was 
the first development. It was the introduction of a sys- 
tem, to act upon the character and history of our country, 
for an indefinite series of ages. It was a declaration of 
Congress, at that time, to their constituents and to pos- 
terity, that it was the destiny and the duty of these con- 
federated States to become, in regular process of time, and 
by no petty advances, a great naval power.* That which 
they then proposed to accomplish in eight years, is rather 
to he considered as the measure of their means, than the 
limitation of their design. They looked forward for a 
term of years sufficient to the accomplishment of a definite 
portion of their purpose ; and they left it to their succes- 
sors to fill up the canvass, of which they had traced Uie 
large and prophetic outline. The ships of the line and the 
frigates, which they had in contemplation, will be shortly 
completed. The time which they allotted for the aecom- 

Jtlishment of the work has more than elapsed. It remains 
or your consideration how their successors may contribute 

* Thii act prOTiddd ibr tbs building of nine ihipa of wu, of aeTentv-law 

Sua each, and twelve of fortj-fDiir gum eich: aod ■ppropiiited ■ million of 
ilui uiniudlf, for eigbt jean, for t&l pnrpote. CongrsM did not manifeit 
ationglj bvot^a to the incraaae of the naTj m the Preaident 
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their portion of toil and treasure, for the benefit of the snc- 
ceeding age, in the gradual increase of the navy." 

It appeared by the message of the President, on this oc- 
casion, that nearly a million and a half of dollars were 
required to pay the pensions, previously alloved by Con- 
gress, to the survivors of the soldiers of the Berolution : but, 
in his estimation, the appropriation was alike honorable and 
just.» 

The subjects mentioned by the President in his message, 
and recommended to the notice of Congress, engaged their 
early attention ; and were discussed in each branch of the 
legislature during the session ; but as it was closed the 
third of March, there was not sufficient time for maturing 
laws to carry into efiect all the measures which he pro- 
posed. But few laws, of a very important or general 
character, were passed at this time, though others were 
urged with great ability and zeal by several members. 
There was, at this period, a very strong feeling in Congress, 
as to the theory and views of the executive ; and with 
many a disposition to scrutinize, mora closely than com- 
mon, the recommendations of the President Some sup- 
posed his objects were visionary or would be needless, and 
would draw after them great expenses : and he was also 

* lUi TSTj able itaU pipsr coocloded u Ibllowi: — " I tnut thu il wilt 
not ba deemed huippropri&te to Iba occaaion uid pnrpoMa an irhjcb jon an 
UHmbled, to indalile ■ momeDlary ratroRpect, combining id ■ aingle glaitce, 
Ibe period of oar origin, u ■ natioiid oonfedantion with tlat of aai pment 
ciitfeace, at tbe preciie iotervml of balf ft eenlnr; from each olber. Since 

Kor lut moBting Bt thk piece, the filtiatb umirenar; of the day ffben oar 
lepeiidence tni da^dared. bu been cetelirBtad Ibrongbont tbe land: and oa 
tbot daj, when every beatt waa bounding with joj, and erer; voice waa tuned 
to gnlnlation, amid tba UeaiiDga of freedom and independoDce, nhieb tba 
airea of a fomm age bad banded down to their ebildren, two of tbe principal 
•etot* in tbat lolemn acone, tbe hand which peaned ihe a*«r-nieinonble d*- 
elaration, and tbe voice that inatained it in deiwte, were, by one inmmona, at 
tbe diatanee ofacven haodred miloa from each other, called beCire Ibe Jadge 
of all, to aeconnt for tbe deed* done npoo earth. Tbe deputed, were cheered 
b; lh« beaedtclione of their conatry, to which thej loft the inheritance of their 
Eune and tbe memory of their bright eumple. If wo ton oar Ihonabta to Ihe 
«M»ditiiHi of Ibeir eonnlrj, in Ibe contraat of the finl aad ia*t daj of that half 
Mntuy, bow reaplendeM and aaUinM ia Ibe UaaaitiaD from ^oom to ^arjl 
Tlien gi"i>»n| through Ibe nme lapae of lime, ui tbe condition of tho individ- 
aala, we aee Iba finl daj maifced with tba fnllnoaa and vigor of yonth, in Ibe 

Sedge of their Uvea, Ibeir fortsDOi, and their ■aeredboaor, to the oanae of ftso- 
tm and of mankind: and On the lut, extended on Ihe bedof death, withaenaa 
•nd aenaibllhj left to brealbe ■ liut aapiralkm lo Heaven of bleaiiiig apui their 
eoantry: maj we not hnmbly ^pe ihat lo tbem, too, il wu a pledge of tnno- 
lionfrom gloom to^orr; and that, wlule duh' mortal veitmenta were ainkiag 
aMoIlM dodaoft^ vBUa7,lbeir amanaipated ipnitawiraaaeendiBg lo the bo> 
aom of their God." 
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charged with entertaining such views of the Constitution, 
as that very extensive and internal improvements might 
justly be made, though there might be large expenditures 
in the execution. And the majority, at that period, were 
opposed to expenditures for such objects, except they were 
most plainly necessary for the public defence and safety. 
The political friends and opponents of the administration, 
were thus very equally divided. 

While the national legislature was in session, at this 
time, intelligence was received from the Envoy at the 
Court of London, that a Convention had been concluded, 
in November, between the United States and Great Britain. 
This Convention did not relate to commercial intercourse 
between the two countries;* for it has been seen that the 
British ministry had declined entering into any negotia- 

* Tha ronowio* utielei, propoied hy tbs Preiident, trill ahon hii Tiewi of 
« iwoper eommercial Convsotion with Great Briuiii — " Whereu, hj tbe mda 
M it now eiiMB ooder ihe le^ieclive laws and regsUtloDi of the two Dationa, 
betweea certain ports of the Britisli colonies io America and the Weit Indiei, 
■ud tba porta of tlie United States, diacriminBtingdalica and charge! art recipro- 
mUt noMMed and levied on the vessels and cargoes of esch nation in tbe ports 
of the oOMr; and as it is ibe desire of the parties.for the reciprocal advantage of 
their ciliEens end sabjects, to abolish all auch discrimiDatiug duties and cbaigei; 
it is agreed, that npoa the vessels of the United States, admitted bj law 
inlo tU and every one of bis Britannic Mnjestj's cotoniat ports, and upon anj 
goods, vrares, or merchandize lawfally imparled therein, in the said vessels, no 
Mhar or higher dntiea of tonnage or impost, and no other cbuges of any kind 
AaS be levied or exacted, than upon British vessels, inoloding aJl vesaels of 
the eolonies tbeoiselves. or npon the iiUe goods, wares, or merchandize iof 
ported mis the said colonial ports fVom any other port or place vibatever, ii>- 
eh^ng Graot Britain and tbe oolunial potts iheoiselves: and that upon tbe 
TCfMli af Great Brttsin admitted by law into all and every one of the porta of 
thn United fitatee, and npon any goods, wares, and merchandize lawfully im- 
IMMted therein, in Ibe aaid vessels, no other or higher dntiea on tonnage or 
unpoM, and DO other charge of any kind ahall be levied or exacted, than upon 
"~ ' ' ti«nd everyone of the said Stales, or upon the iikagoods, wares, 
la impoited into the United States Irom uy other port or plaea 

-e perfect fnlfilmrat of the intention of the high contmctinf 
i Olpressed in the foregoing article, it is agreed, that the trade to 
h it has refereoee, ahall continae on the fooling on which it now sund* 
if Ihe laws and regDletions of the Iwo countries respectively ; with the ex- 
«aptiaB of the removal, by Great Britain, of the duties speci^ed in an act of 
Paitianiait, June, IStl, — and of Aose speciSed m an acl of Parliament, Ao- 
Cnal, IBUr—and of tbe removal, by the United Stales, of all additional doliaa 
lOf tonnage, d Ihe light of foreign tonnage dniy, and of all addilional dntiea of 
•npoat, b Ihe light of (breign impost, aiisiing against British vessels and 
uardiaadiia eomiug (o the United Stales from any of the said coIoomI porta. 
And Iba eontmettag partiea pledge themselves to remove, recipn>cally, the 
^lisa IwTaiB veeapitalated, as well as all other discriminatmg duties and 
•hazgea ef whatavar kind they may be, intended by this and the foregoing 
Mtlole, to ramave; it hemgthe desire and intention of the parties to place Ihe 
Jdoraaaid trade npon a footii^ of perfect equality in all tespeoto." 
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tions on the subject : but the object of the treaty was to 
provide for carrying into effect some parts of the treaty of 
Ghent, of 1SI5. The chief article was a stipulation to 
compensate for the capture and detention of slaves belong- 
ing to the southern States, during the war of 1812 — 1814.* 
This Convention was ratified by the President and Senate 
soon after it was received : and a law was promptly passed 
by Congress for giving effect to its provisions. 

An appropriation of thirty thousand dollars was made 
for repairs on th-i Cumberland road : lands were reserved 
for seminaries of learning in Louisiana, in Florida, and in 
Arkansas ; and a grant of public land was made to the 
asylum of the deaf and dumb, in Kentucky. — In several 
instances also, the President was authorized to cause sur- 
veys to be made for roads, and to lay them out, in the new 
territories — thus recognizing the propriety of expending 
the funds and property of the nation for internal improve- 
ments, and for the purposes of education : and affording 
proof thai the majority in Congress at that time, were in 
favor of promoting some objects of a general nature, at the 
expense of the federal government 

A question on the President's authority to appoint diplo- 
matic agents in the recess of the Senate, or rather as to 
the extent of his constililtional power in the allowances 
made to them, arose in Congress, at this time ; and it was 
attempted to fasten a charge on the executive of having, 
made a greater allowance in one instance than was proper 
or usuaf. The charge was, that the President had au- 
thorized an outfit, as well as an additional amount of salary 
to a son of Mr. King, who was left as Charge d' Affaires, 
at the British Court, on the return of the father, who bad 
been Envoy Extraordinary to that government : but whose 
feeble health obliged him to retire from all public bu8i> 
ness. The propriety of having such a diplomatic agent 
at the British Court was very generally admitted ; it 
was also admitted, that in the recess of the Senate, the 
President might justly make such appointment; and it 
was further considered, that the minister had properly de- 
signated his son, the Secretary of that legislation, to act in 
behalf of the United States after his retirement, so that 
their interest might not suffer. The principal charge then 
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preferred was, that the President had not only added to 
the stipend, but allowed a sum as an outfit equal to a year's 
saiar/, thoiigli the person thus employed was then in Eng- 
land. 

The question was proposed by a member of the House 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Blair,) who was in the ranks of the 
opposition to Mr. Adams ; and who with many others, had 
yielded to a prevailing opinion, that the President was ex- 
traragant in the expenses of government. Mr. Forsyth of 
Georgia, vindicated the conduct both of the President, and the 
minister, Mr. King, in appointing one as Chai^ d' Affaires 
near the British government ; and in an additional com- 
pensation to that fixed by taw for a Secretary of Legation. 
But, if the I^esidcnt had allowed an outfit in this case, he 
expressed the opinion that it was improper. The majority 
or a full moiety of Congress, at that period, were disposed 
to scrutinize the conduct of the executive, in all instances; 
in the belief, or with the pretence, that the President did 
not strictly conform to the provisions of law, and was in- 
clined to exercise too much discretion. The charge would 
lie, with far greater propriety, against the conduct of his 
successor, who often chose to assume responsibility, or to 
construe the constitution and the laws in accordance with 
his own views, and differently from the meatiing given to 
them by former Presidents. And his political friends never 
failed to justify or excuse him ; although they had, before 
his presidency, strenuously contended that the executive 
should have little discretion, and should do nothing but by 
authority of express law. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate, by one of the mem- 
bers of that body, Mr. Dickerson, from New Jersey, for 
distributing a certain part of the public revenue among the 
several States. But the proposition was not received with 
much favor; and after a short discussion the bill was de- 
nied a second reading. The plan proposed was, instead 
of expending large sums of the public money for internal 
improvements by the federal government, as was then and 
the year before strongly urged, and in some cases voted, 
that a portion of the national revenue, particularly from 
sale of lands, should be distributed among the States for 
such purposes; leaving it with the individual States to 
apply it to the particular improvements which each respec- 
tively might prefer. The plan originated in a wish to 
maintain State power and rights, and to prevent great ex- 
penditures by the national goveroment, which would nat- 
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urally increase the influence and patronage of the govera- 
ment. It was contended also, that equal justice required 
such a measure. 

Great efforts were made again at this session of Congress 
for the passage of a law establishing a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. Mr. Hayne, of the Senate, from South Caro- 
lina, uT^ed the adoption of a law for such a system with 
great ability and zeal ; as Mr. Webster of IMassachusetts, 
and others had before done in the House of Representa- 
tives ; but the bill was opposed, on the pretence that it 
would operate particularly for the relief of merchants, and 
would be of no benefit to the other classes of citizens. The 
system could not have been injurious to the farmer or me- 
chanic ; and the objection that it was exclusively for the 
advantage of merchants, was therefore unreasonable. It 
was the suggestion of prejudice, or of narrow views ; for it 
is the merchant and trader only who need such relief. 

The subject of commercial intercourse with the colonies 
of Great Britain was also discussed at great length, during 
this session of the national legislature. It was one of pe- 
culiar interest and importance ; for the trade with the British 
Grts in the West Indies was so restricted by acts of Pac- 
ment, that it could be pursued with but little profit by 
the citizens of the United States. Each brEinch of the fed- 
eral legislature had a bill prepared on the subject ; and each 
was several times debated. They did not differ materially ; 
but it was said in the House of Representatives, that Uie 
bill before the Senate did not fully protect the interests of 
the United States merchants trading to those ports; and no 
law was enacted as was proposed and expected. The differ- 
ence might have been adjusted by a committee of confer- 
ence of both Houses, as is usual in cases of disagreement ; 
but this was not done in season, and the close of the session 

{irevented it. And on the 17th of March, by virtue of a 
aw passed three years before, the President declared, by 
proclamation, that the trade with those ports was prohibited ; 
OS the discriminating duties of the British government had 
not been removed. The proclamation of the executive, on 
this subject, referred to an act of Congress of March, 1823, 
which permitted the trade between the United States and 
the British ports in the West Indies to be free and unem- 
barrassed, so long as the latter should be open to American 
vessels, without additional duties, but, on an interdiction 
by the British government, of their colonial ports to vessels 
of the United States, authorizing the President to make 
such public proclamation ; and an oider of his Btitanaic 
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majesty in council had been issued in July, 1626, prohib- 
iting after December then next — and now passed — the trade 
and intercourse with those ports to American vessels. 
These various acts of interdiction, restricting the trade to 
the West Indies belonging to Great Britain, operated inju- 
riously to the citizens of the United States. But the exec- 
utive of the federal government had made repeated at- 
tempts to regulate the trade on terms more favorable, and 
in a conciliating and magnanimous spirit towards the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, 

The conduct of the State of Georgia, at this period, 
towards the Indians within its territorial limits, was such 
as to threaten a direct and forcible collision between that 
State and the federal government. The government of that 
State claimed lands, then and formerly occupied by the 
original tribes, and the entire control and authority over 
them ; though ihey remained on their lands by the consent 
of the general government, and treaties had been made with 
them, promising them protection, until the terms for their 
removal should be adjusted. The government of Georgia 
complained that they did not remove, or were not forcibly 
removed by the federal executive. That State also insisted 
on a compliance with an agreement, by treaty, with some 
of the chiefs of the Creek Indians, and then the principal 
tribe within that State; but which the majority of the 
tribe highly disapproved ; and which was superceded and 
annulled by a treaty made the year following, with the 
proper agents or chiefs of the tribe, and was also ratified 
by the ft^sident and Senate of the United States. The 
latter compact was more favorable to the Indians, as it 
gave them more time to remove, and engaged the support 
of the federal government until their voluntary removal. 
The executive of Georgia ordered a survey of the lands in 
dispute, and occupied by the Indians, contrary to the 
wishes and rights of the tribe ; and committed or threatened 
acta of encroachment which were highly offensive to the 
Creek nation. And, on their application to the executive 
of the nation, the United States troops were ordered to pro- 
tect them, and to prevent encroachments on their posses- 
sions. The governor of Georgia called on the militia to de- 
fend the State, and to be ready to carry into effect his 
orders, either against the Creek Indians, or the troops of the 
United States, His language and conduct were of a very 
menacing character. He impugned all authority of the 
federal government in the case, and assumed the right to 
treat ibe Indian tribe according to his will, and that of the 
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legislature of Georgia. His letters to the federal executive 
were indecorous, if not insolent ; and such as had never 
been used by the governor of a State to the chief magistrate 
of the Union.* Owing to the united firmness and prudence 
of the President, the difficulty was cured without resort to 
military force. The message of the President to Congress, 
on the subject, was committed in the House of Representa- 
tives to a select committee, and a report made the day 
following — the last day of the session — recommending the 
adoption of two resolutions, viz. "That it is expedient to 
procure a cession of the Indian lands in the limits of 
Georgia — and, that until a cession is procured, the laws of 
the land, as set forth in the treaty of Washington, ought to 
be maintained by all necessary, constitutional, and legal 
means." There was also a report of the minority of the 
committee asserting "the right of Georgia to the soil and 
jurisdiction of the Indian lands within its limits — that the 
survey of those lands by Georgia was not improper — that 
the treaty at the Indian Springs, not having been constitu- 
tionally repealed, the rights of Georgia imder it were un- 
impaired ; and that the President be requested to extinguish 
the claim of the Creek Indians to lands in Georgia, not com- 
prehended in the treaty of Washington," 

The Governor of Georgia contended for the validity and 
execution of the treaty at Indian Springs, (made the pre- 
ceding year, which was favorable to the claims and wishes 
of that Slate for getting possession of the Indian lands,) 
but which being disapproved by the majority of the Creek 
tribe hving there, had been set aside and annulled, by 
adopting a different treaty, the following year. Georgia 
claimed the fulfilment of the terms of the former treaty, 
while the federal executive insisted on observing the terms 
of the second agreement. When, therefore, the executive 
of Georgia ordered surveys of the Indian lands, in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Creek tribe, and contrary to the pror- 
visions of the second compact, the President, on complaint 
and request of the heads of that tribe, sent agents to desire 
the governor of Georgia to desist, and promised protection 
to the Creeks, according to engagements in the last treaty. 

• In » letter la Uw Secrattry of Ww, dated Febniarj 17, 1827, G»nn>oT 
TroDp, Myi, ■■ Yon nil! dutiaclly nudBntaiid, llwt i TmI it my duly t» reiiat 
to the ulmoBl toy laWtttaj attack, which the governiqeul of the United Stitei 
■ball Ibink proper lo toske on the territory, Ibe people, or the sovereigat; of 
Georgia ; and all meaanrea oeceaiary to the perferioance of thia duly, aocord- 
iag lo our limiiad meana, aie id progiata. From the firat daeiaWe Kt of ha»- 
liluj, jon niU be conaiderad and treated u a public eaeiB;. " 
43 
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He also notified Ihe governor of Georgia, that if the military 
power should be employed by that State to enforce the order 
for a survey, he should feel obliged, under the sanction of a 
lav of 1802 on the subject, and also by an (MigaUon higher 
than any human authoritj/, to repel the force, and to protect 
the Indians in their rights, as recognized in the last treaty 
made with them. 

The message of the President to Congress, on this sub- 
ject, produced a great excitement; and was censured, by 
members from Georgia and Alabama, as rash and tending 
to an open and forcible collision between the United States 
and the State of Georgia. But a targe majority supported 
the views and conduct of the President, and disapproved 
of the proceedings of the governor of Georgia. Surely he 
could not justly be charged with rashness, in preferring, as 
he did, a civil and judicial process to a military force, to 
aettle the difficulty ; and his declaration to employ force if 
necessary to protect the tribe, was sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution and law. The expression " of yielding to an ob- 
ligation higher than that of any human authority," was 
considered by some as unnecessary, if not improper ; as Ihe 
President of the Union should know no authority, in his 
official civil acts, above or beyond that of law and the 
Constitution. 

A proposition was made in the House of Representatives 
to reimburse to those persons, who had been fined for vio- 
lations of the sedition law of 1798, the amount which they 
had paid, and an indemnity for loss of time, &c. The ob- 
ject appeared to be a public expression of the opinion that 
the law was arbitrary and unconstitutional, as well as a 
desire to indemnify those who had been subjected to pecu- 
niary pmiishment. But the proposition was not received 
with favor by the majority of the House ; and the object of 
the mover was not attained. The majority were evidently 
convinced of the inexpediency of passing any law on the 
subject ; especially, at a period so long after the obnoxious 
law had ceased to be in force. By rejecting the motion, at 
an early day after it was offered, a discussion, at once un- 
pleasant and useless, was happily prevented. 

Another effort was made at this Congress, to allow com- 
pensation to the officers of the continental army, who con- 
tinued in service till the close of the war of the Revolution, 
and were promised half pay for life, by the old Congress, in 
the year 17S1. But the effort was unsuccessful at that 
time ; owing in part to the shortness of the session, and in 
part to a want of agreement among those in favor of some 
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compensation, as to the amount, and to the manner of pay- 
ing It. At the following session, an act was passed muing 
to these worthy veterans an honorable compensalim. 

A bill for imposing additional duties on imported woollen 
goods for the purpose of giving aid to American maaufac- 
turere, was again presented in Congress, at an early day of 
the session, and urged, as in scver^ preceding years, with 
great zeal and effort. This subject had been frequently 
proposed and discussed in Congress for ten years. The first 
direct legislation on the subject, by the federal l^slature, 
was in 1S16 ; though it was the policy of the goremment, 
from its first establishment, so to regulate trade with foreign 
nations — a principal object in the formation of the national 
goreroment, with a view to the prosperity of commerce and 
to the augmentation of the revenue — as to encourage do- 
mestic manufactures of various kinds. At that period, a 
duty of twenty-five pr. ct. odvo/oremwas laid on woollen im- 
ported goods. Those who afterwards engaged largely in 
that branch of manufactures were not satisfied with that 
rale of duties ; and by great activity and perseverance, ob- 
tained an additional law in 1834, by which a duty of thirty 
per cent was imposed ; to be increased the following year 
to thirty-three. In 1826 and '27, they asked and demanded 
higher impost duties on woollens. A bill for the purpose 
was long and ably discussed in both bouses of Congress ; 
and in February, 1827, near the close of the session, the 
House of Rdpresentatives voted in favor of it ; but it met 
great opposition in the Senate, and was rejected. The 
manofactUTers, however, did not relinquish their object. — 
Id 1828, a convention was held in the State of Pennsylva- 
Dta, by them and their friends from all parts of the Union — 
when it was agreed to continue their efforts with the federal 
legislature, to grant further protection to woollen and cotton 
manufacturers, to the extent of more than two hundred per 
cent in some cases, and on some description of goods, though 
it should operate to an entire prohibition.* They also gave 
to their plan the imposing name of the " American system ;" 
asserting, that the same system, or policy, was favored and 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and by the 
administration, soon after Uie organization of the general 



* Ib ism, dovw wooIIbiu paid a dot; of twenir-iiina 
m* thkn-ogbt, far tinns of ihasctof Con|ren of IB24 
■t Hwiiilni!|, haU io 162T, jBopoied from fiflj-Mien t 
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government. But it fuHy appears from the reports of Sec- 
retary Hamilton on the subject, and the measures he re- 
commended in 1790 and 1791, ihat he was not in favor of 
forcing manufactures by high duties. "Exorbitant duties 
on imported articles," he said, "serve to beget a general 
spirit of smuggling, which is always injurious to the fair 
trader, and eventually to the revenue itself. They also tend 
to render other classes of the community tributary, in an 
improper degree, to the manufacturers, to whom high duties 
give a premature monopoly of the markets. Industry is 
also sometimes thus forced out of its natural channels inlo 
others, in which it flows with less advantage. And, in the 
last place, they indirectly oppress the merchant, who is often 
"DbUged to pay them himself, without any retribution from 
the consumer." Some of the woollen and cotton manufac- 
turers themselves admitted that the tariff of 1S24 afforded 
a sufficient protection ; and expressed their fears, that such 
exhorbitant duties would eventually prove unfavorable to 
the manufacturing interesls of the United Slates* 

A great portion of the citizens were opposed to the 
"American system," as explained and advocated by the 
manufacturers. The merchants and mechanics of Boston 
held meetings to consider the proposed increase of duties on 
woollen and cotton goods ; and a very elaborate report was 
made at an adjourned meeting, by a committee previously 
chosen for that purpose ; in which they stated various facts 
and views, illustrating the impolicy and injustice of im- 
posing any higher dutiesthan were then required by the act of 
1824.* It was asserted, that the general voiceof New Eng- 

* Amonnt of impwU into Uailod Slatei in 1826, wu stghl]'-6TS miUioiu of 
tloUan, eighlj miUIoiu of niiich were in Americui imieu. Tbe eiportt 
UDonuted to ■eTealy-oevea Diillioni and five hundred tbonaand dotlan; of 
which fifty-three ni;liiaDB nere of domestic, and twentv-four million* and fiva 
Jtaudred thoneand of foreign producu or atllclea ; of domeatic articiea, forlj- 
■b milliana and two hundred tbonuiDd dotlara expoited in American veaaela, 
and ■■! Diilliooa and eight bondred tboound dollars in foreiia veaiela, of ibr- 
•igD utiolae, tnentj-lfaree miUiona three bundred and fifty uiouaand dallan in 
Tesaels of the United States, and one million one hundred and eitfity Ibooaand 
dollars in foreign vessels. 

t Even thai tariR^Iafv was comidered w nnetjual and nnretnlli^e, by some 
of the ableststateamen, aa vrellas by the merchants. In reply to Mr. Clay 
of KenlQcky, Mr. Wetiater of Maseachusettg, when tbe bill was under dia- 
enuion in 1324, said, " that there vriu a broad and marked distinction between 
prohibition and reaiaaablt encouragement. Piatection, when carried to the 
point proposed, that is, to nn entire prohibition, Hcems to ma deBlractive of 
•U commercial intercoHrae between nations." With far greater jnalioe Jlinigbt 
fcesaid, that the tariff' proposed in ie2T,and adopted in 182S,wu, in prinei^ 
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land was not in favor of the higkh/ restrictive or prohibitory 
system proposed. They also prepared a memorial to Con- 
gress on the subject, which was subscribed by a very large 
number of the citizens of Boston and vicinity, and presented 
to Congress in December, 1S37, at the time the manufac- 
turers were pressing for a new tariff with higher duties, in 
accordance with the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
at Harrisburg.* 

In the same year, a Convention was holden In the city of 
Philadelphia, by persons from most of the States of the 
Union, opposed to any increase of duties on imported wool- 
lot or cotton goods. Some of these, indeed, were opposed 
to the duties, as established in 1624; and contended that 
the manufacturers already enjoyed an unequal share of the 
aid of government. They believed that the interests of 
commerce and navigation would suffer by carrying the sys- 
tem to the extent urged ; and were more disposed lo lessen 
than to increase the duties imposed by the act of 1824. A 
report was published by this Convention aIso,t of great 
length and ability, and extensively circulated ; and it was 
supposed that a majority of the people approved of the doc- 
trines and views of the Convention. In the seaport towns, 
this was notoriously the case: for the " American system " 
was unquestionably not deemed promotive of thecommercial 
interests of the Union. 

The President was in favor of affording protection or en- 
couragement to domestic manufactures generally, and of 
woollens particularly; which at this time was the leading 
question in political economy, so far as the federal govern- 
ment was believed to have authority lo interfere. But he 
was also friendly to extensive enterprises in commerce and 
navigation ; and expressed no opinion in support of the 
altra doctrines of the manufacturers. It was always known 
that he highly estimated the advantages of navigation and 
foreign trade, to a country like the United States; and would 
not, therefore, sacrifice (he interests of commerce for the 
pu^ose of encouraging any other branch of business. 

The statement, presented to Congress, by the President, 

* (^ioni nmilir lo tboM exprSMed bj ibe ntrehanti of Boaton, iron 
declued in ■ meiiMriil to Conpew bf the ciiizena of Salem, HiMachuetU, 
ft ihorl lime befare. Tbev coiwidered the policy of protecling manafuctarei, 
to (be «itent nrged and adopted in 1824, as bighlj prejudicia] to the com- 
mercial mtereu* of the conatrj; and as a tai on meiehants, mechanka, and 
bnnen for Iba benefit at the njann&etnren. 

t Hean^ Lee, of Bo«toii, prepftred thii report, m well aalbU adopted bjtbe 
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in December, ISST*, relating (o the public affairs of the na- 
tion, was hishly ffratifying to the patriot, and as just as it 
was favorable to the general prosperity and welfare. ' ' The 
blessings of peace with all our brethren of the human race," 
said the President, " hare been enjoyed without interrup- 
tion : and iDtemal quiet has left the people in the full en- 
joyment of their rights, and in the free exercise of their 
faculties, to pursue the impulse of their nature and the 
obli^tions of their duty, in the improvement of their own 
condition. The productions of the soil, the exchanges of 
commerce, and llie vivifying labors of human industry, 
have combined to mingle in our cup a portion of enjoyment, 
as large and liberal as indalgetit Heaven has, perhaps, ever 
granted to man on the earth. To preserve, to improve, and 
to perpetuate the sources, and to direct, in theit most effec- 
tive channels, the streams which contribute to the puUic 
weal, is the purpose for which government was instituted. 
Objects of deep importance to the welfare of the Union are 
constantly occurring to demand the attention of the federal 
l^slature ; and they call, with accumulated interest, on the 
first meeting of the two Houses, after their periodical rea- 
ovation." The President referred to the happy issue of ne- 
gotiations with the British government, respecting slavet 
captared during the war of 1812 — 1S15, in the southern 
parts of the United States, and for the adjustment of the 
dispute on that subject, a reference of which bad been made 
to the judgment of the Emperor of Russia. "The final 
disposal 01 one of the most paioful topics of collision be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain," the President 
■aid, " not onlv afforded an occasion of gratulation to our^ 
selves, but baa a happy effect in promoting a friendly dis- 
position, and in softening asperities upon other subjeota of 
discussion. Nor ought it to pass without the tribute of a 
frank and cordial acknowledgement of the magnanimity, 
with which an honorable nation, by the reparation of their 
own wrongs, achieve a triumph more glorious than any 
field of blood can ever bestow." It was also stated in the 
message, "that recent negotiation on commercial subjects, 
which were of great interest to the United Sutes, had ter- 
minated in the adjustment of stHiie of the questions at issne, 
npon satisfactory terms, and the postponement of othmafot 
future discussion and agreement." 

The trade to and with the British colonies in America, of 
great importance to the United States, and long time in a 
condition unfavorable to the citizens thereof, uirough the 
pertinacity of the English govertmient, to secure ttnequal 
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adrantages—was not yet so adjnstect as to give satisfaction 
to the Americaa merchants. To place the trade, either by ne- 
gotiation, or legislation, on termsof reciprocity, had longbeen 
the desire and endeavor of the government of the United 
States; "for thecommercial intercourse between the twocoim- 
triea was more important than between any other two nations 

. on the globe." Two Conventions, however, were concluded 
in August, 1827, between the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and great Britain, for continuing in force those made 
at former periods, one in July, 1815, and the other in Oc- 
tober, 1818, noticed above in this volume. 

The subject of the boundary line between the United States 

* and the British territories in North America, was much di»- 
cussed at this period ; and, in many parts of the nation, the 
citizens complained of the non-adjustment of the dispute. 
The President, in his public message, referred to the subject, 
and gave the foUowinz statement of proceedings in relation 
to it. — " In the execution of the treaty of peace in 1783, a 
line of boundary was drawn as the demarcation of territory 
between the two countries ; extending over nearly twenty 
degreesof latitude, and running over seas, lakes, and moun- 
tains, then very imperfectly explored, and scarcely opened 
to the geographical knowledge of the age. In the progress 
of discovery and settlement, by both parties since that time, 
several questions of boundary between their respective ter- 
ritories have arisen, which have been foimd of exceedinelu 
diffiadi adjustment. At the close of the late war with 
Great Britain, four of these questions pressed themselves 
upon the consideration of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Qnent, but without the means of concluding a definitive 
arrang«nent concerning them. They were referred to three 
separate commissions, consisting of two commissioners ; one 
appointed by each party ; to examine and decide upon their 
respective claims. In me event of disagreement between 
the commissioners, it was provided that they should make 
reports to their several governments ; and that the reports 
should finally be referred to the decision of a sovereign, the 
common friend of both. Of these commissions, two have 
already terminated their sessions and investigations; one 
by entire, and the other by partial agreement. The com- 
missioners of the fifih article of the treaty of Ghent have 
finally disagreed ; and made their conflicting reports to their 
own governments. But from these reports a great difficulty 
has occurred, in making up a question to be decided by the 
arbitrator. This purpose, however, has been effected by a 
fbur^ Convention, concluded at Loudon, by the plenipo- 
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tentiaries of the two goveraments in September last. It will 
be submitted with the others to the consideration of the 
Senate." The President manifested a strong desire, that 
the disputes in reference to this subject, might be amicably 
and speedily adjusted ; and expressed a disposition on his 
part to adopt all proper measures to attain so desirable an 
object. Difficulties had then recently occurred on the north- 
east borders of the United States, and a serious coUisiop " 
threatened between the people of Maine and of New Bruns- 
wick : though it had been previously understood, " that no 
exercise of exclusive jurisdiction, by either party, white the 
negotiation was pending, should change the state of the 
question of right to be definitively settled." 

The President very feelingly regretted that the British 
government had declined all negotiations on the subject of 
me trade with their colonial possessions in America ; be- 
lieving that the difficulties would be better removed, in 
that way, than by legislation. This trade, if regulated on 
principles of a just and liberal policy, would be highly 
beneficial to the United States. And while he refrained 
from imputing the course pursued by the British govern- 
ment to direct hostile views, he justly considered it as 
showing a less friendly and generous spirit than he had 
anticipated. Neither of the bills before the Senate or 
House of Representatives, at ihe preceding session of Con- 
gress, it appeared, would have given full satisfaction to 
the Court of England. They were evidently disposed to 
enjoy the whole trade to and from their American colonies 
and ports ; and seized on every possible pretence for avoid- 
ing definite and mutually favorable regulations on the sub- 
ject. 

In referring to the relations of the United States with 
France, the President spoke of the early and important 
influence exerted by the French king and people in favor 
of the liberties of America. "The. origin of the political 
relations between the two nations," he said, " was co-eval 
with the first year of our Independence. The memory of 
it is interwoven with that of our arduous struggle for na- 
tional existence. Weakened as it has occasionally been 
since that time, it can by us never be forgotten ; and we 
should hail with exultation the moment which should in- 
dicate a recollection, equally friendly in spirit, on the part 
of France." Fresh efforts had then been made by the 
President, to obtain a just consideration of the claims of 
American citizens for reparation of wrongs, many years 
before committed by the subjects or rulers of that nation. 
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A reference of the subject had been recently proposed, by 
the President's direction, to a sovereign, friendly both to 
Prance and the Uniled States. And he expressed the 
opinion that the proposal would not be declined by the 
French government. 

A large portion of these claimsj-the French government 
admitted to be founded in equity and justice. Even the 
late Emperor, by whose orders the depredations had b^n 
committed, could not deny the justice of making some re- 
paration : and the kings of the Bourbon family, Louis 
XVllI. and Charles X. who were restored to the throne of 
France, on the downfall of Napoleon, had long promised 
indemnity. But they were weak princes; the nation was 
exhausted by expensive and distressing wars; and the 
subject of indemnity, as demanded by the United States, 
was not popular with the people of France. They were 
unwilling to pay for the wrongs done by Napoleon. Noth- 
ing had been obtained but lair promises of the French 
government ; though the claim had been often pressed upon 
the consideration of the Court of Versailles, with much 
earnestness and ability; and by no administration with 
more urgency than while Mr. Adams was President. 

The diplomatic intercourse between the United States 
and foreign governments, had been increasing for several 
years, and their relations were now mutually friendly. The 
President announced, at this time, the formation of a new 
treaty with Sweden, to perpetuate amity, and to regulate 
commerce and navigation between the two nations : a re- 
cent disposition in the Hanseatic republics had been shown, 
to strengthen and confirm their intercourse with the United 
States, by sending a minister to reside at the seat of Uie 
federal government, which was met with promptness and 
cordiality by the President. The desire of the new Em- 
peror of Russia, to be on terms of friendship with the 
United States, was also manifested by the appointment of 
a minister plenipotentiary to the government of the Amer- 
ican Union. A prospect was thus presented to the country 
of a long period of national peace and prosperity ; and was 
a just occasion for gratulation and thankfulness among all 
classes of citizens. 

In this public message, the President alluded to the ex- 
isting condition of the new republics in South America; 
and mformed Congress of ihe failure of the individual 
States represented in the grand meeting at Panama, to con- 
firm the propositions adopted by that Convention, for a 
union of measures and action in defence of their libertv, 
44 
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and for eatablisbing efficient goremmenls ; and of extensive 
divisions among them, which predicted unfavorable lesults 
to the cause of civil freedom in that part of America. It 
had never been the intenlton of the federal government to 
Interfere with the republics of Central and South America, 
any farther than to maintain a friendly connection, or un- 
derstanding, and to prepare for maintaining trade with 
them, which should be beneficial to both parties. One of 
the public envoys of the United States sent to South 
America had then already returned; and the other was 
directed to remain in Mexico, " in the discharge of ordinary 
duties, with authority to attend the conferences of the Con- 
gress of Panama, whenever they should be resumed." 

The internal affairs of the United States indicated an 
uncommon measure of tranquillity and prosperity. The 
apprehensions of difficulty with the State of Georgia, 
arising from disputes about the lands in that State, occupied 
by the Indians, had subsided ; though the claims of that 
State were not withdrawn. With some Indian tribes, in 
the western part of the country, disputes had indeed arisen 
relating to certain tracts of land, which it was believed the 
government had fairly purchased, and their conduct threat- 
ened hostilities towards the United States ; but " the pres- 
ence of a portion of the regular troops soon dispelled the 
alarms of the people in that quarter, and overawed the 
hostile purposes of the Indians." Some murders were 
committed by them, but they surrendered the perpetrators 
to the authority of the federal government, and a good un- 
derstanding followed. 

The national income, from imposts and the sale of pub- 
lic lands, was fully adequate to all ihe exigencies of the 
government. The public expenditures, for 1^26 and 1827, 
had been to a large amount;* but they were made in ful- 
filment of acts of Congress for Indian annuities, for former 
purchases of their lands, for extensive repairs of fortifica- 
tions on the seacoasis, and for pensions to the veterans of 

* It ippean bj PJtkb'i itatiitica, that the expenditDrei in 1817, wei« 
840,e70,«00, and tbe recsipU S33,880,IXH). In 1818, the eipenditam 
were $8S, 100,000, and the receipts $21,600,000. In 1819, theexpendiiuTei 
wete $24,000,000 and the receipts $24,600,000. In 1820, the eipendi- 
tnma were 821,763,000, and the receipts f^2O,8SO,0O0. In 1821. the ei- 
penditniei were Sie,O9O,00O, and Ihe receipts ljfl9,B73,000. In 1822, tbe 
eipenditoiea were $17,676,000, and the receipts 820,232,000. In 1828, 
the eipendilartii $1S,S14,000, and roceiplx 2U.I>4U,0O0. In 1824, the ei- 
peDditDrei S31,8»8,0UU, and recuipta $24,381,000. In 1826, lh« eipcnd- 
Itorea 9t3,SS0,000, and the receipt 323,640,000. In 1826, the ejpendt- 
tuM $24,108,000, and the receipt* 936,260,000. 
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the B«Totution; beside the sums necessary for the civil list, 
for interest on the pijblic debt, annual instalments thereof, 
mainteuance of the army and navy, and an increase of the 
latter. 

According to the statement made to Congress in the 
message of the President, the receipts in the treasury, in 
1S27, amounted to twentv-two millions nine hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, and the expenditures were estimated 
at twenty-two millions five hundred thousand dollars. Up- 
wards of six millions of the latter, was for a discharge of a 
part of the national debt ; and thus reducing it to sixty-seven 
millions and a half; being only a moiety of what it was in 
1S17. With a view to the entire discharge of the public 
debt of the nation, a subject of deep solicitude with the 
people, the President recommended the strictest economy 
m the application of the public funds ; and observed " that 
it was most important always to keep the expenditures 
of the year witfun the limits of its receipts." • 

The mater portion of those who had opposed the elec- 
tion of President Adams, in 1824, continu^ their o^^xwi- 
tion during the whole term of his administration, while 
others " who judged him by his measures," approved of 
his general political conduct. Every possible objection 
was made to his course ; and the power of party prejudice 
was manifested while he was Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion. Particularly, it was objected, that the public expend- 
itures were much greater than in former years, and that 
he was alike extravagant and visionary in his plans. An 
unhappy prejudice was thus created or strengthened against 
him as a politician ; but with no just cause for the charge. 
His views on the question of internal unprovements were 
not agreeable to such as wished to confine the federal gov- 
ernment to legislate on subjects granted by the Constitu- 
tion : but no one could justly accuse him of ever employing 
the means of corruption, or of incurring expenses to the 
government for the purposes of patronage ; and no one ever 
doubled the sincerity or ardor of his patriotism. 

In 1824, Congress passed a law authorizing surveys for 
canals and roads, which might be for the improvement of 
the country, and tacilitate the intercourse between distant 
parts of the Unioi^. And it was at the discretion of the 

* la 1B27, the expenditnioa were lew than the receipts onlj in iboHt 
9500,000. In 1818 aixil 18S9, tbe expend ittireB eieeeded the reeeipu b]r 
(400,000. In IBSO, the expenditnrea and reMipti were ymj neariji atmm» 
UDOnnL In IBSl, tlw eipenditote* were greater thu tbe rwMpto by mmriy 
$2,000,000; ud in 1683, b^ neul; $8,000,000. 
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execntive, that such siirTcys were to be made.* President 
Adams, bBing in favor of inlernal improvements at the ex- 
pense of the federal government, ordered various surveys 
during the year 1825 and 1826. The reports made to him 
by the surveyors were commtmicaled to Congress at this 
and the preceding session ; and serve to show his readi- 
ness to carry into full cifect the power granted him by the 
national legislature. They were the following: — relating 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal — the continuance of the 
great national road from Cumberland to the waters within 
the District of Columbia — the continuation of that road 
from Canton, (Ohio,) to Zanesville,— the location of the 
national road from Zanesville to Columbus, (Ohio,) — the 
continuation of the same to the seat of government in Mis- 
souri, — a post road from Baltimore to Philadelphia, — a 
survey, in part, of Kemiebec river, — a national road from 
Washington to Buffalo, — a canal from lake Ponchartrain 
to the river Mississippi : Surveys at Edgartown, Hayannis 
harbor, and Newburyport — of La Plaisance bay, in the 
territory of Michigan, — the Peninsula of Florida, with the 
view to a canal to connect the waters of the Atlantic with 
the Gulf of Mexico, and also between the bays of Mobile 
and of Pensacola,— for a canal, to connect the waters of 
James and Great Kenhawa rivers — of [he Swash in Pam- 
lico sound, and that of Cape Pear, below Wilmington, in 
North Carolina. The views of the President were further 
developed by his observations in connection with these 
reports — " all the officers of the two engineer corps, with 
several others duly qualified, have been constantly em- 
ployed in these services, from the passing of the act of 
April, 1824, to this time. And were no other advantage to 
accrue to the country, from their labors, than the fund of 
topographical knowledge which they have collected and 
communicated, that alone would have been a profit to the 
Union, more than adequate to all the expenditures which 
have been devoted to the object ; but the appropriation for 
the repair and continuation of the Cumberland road, for 
the construction of various other roads, for the removal of 
obstructions from the rivers and harbors, for the erection 
of lighthouses, beacons, piers, and buoys, and for the 
completion of canals, undertaken by individual associa- 

* The let gave Urn power " to canae mrren, plsiu, tad eitinwtw to ba 
madi of the tontM dT inish roadi and canaii u he might deem of Datiooal im- 
fortanoa, in a military or commercial point of view, oi DMeaHvy for the tiana- 
potlation of tb* poblic maiL" 
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tions, but Deeding the assistance of means and resources 
more comprehensive than individual enterprize can com- 
mand, majr be considered rather as treasures laid up, from 
the contributions of the present age, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, than as unrequited applications of the accruing rev- 
enues of the nation. To such objects of permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the country, of real addition 
to the wealth as well as comfort of the people, three or 
four millions of the income of the nation have, by laws 
enacted at three most recent sessions of Congress, been 
applied, without entrenching upon the necessities of the 
treasury ; without adding a dollar to the taxes or debts of 
the community ; withont suspending even the steady and 
regular discharge of the debts contracted in former days ; 
which, within the same three years, have been diminished 
by nearly sixteen millions." 

The majority of Congress, at this time, did not fully agree 
in the opinion and views of the President as to the propri- 
ety of these surveys ; and they appearnot to have approved 
of the construction which he put upon the taw of 1824, — 
There had always been a large minority in the federal legis- 
lature, and generally a majority opposed to appropriations 
for such purposes. It had been sometinies voted not to ex- 
pend more money on the Cumberland road ; particularly as 
to the continuation of it through the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, to Missouri. And it was beheved, by many 
able statesmen who were in favor of confining the powers 
of the national government to the specific objects contem- 
plated by the Constitution, that the liberal construction 
given to it in reference to works of internal improvements, 
served only to increase the power and patronage of the 
executive, which was always liable to abuse, or to an ex- 
ercise of a party or partial character. The plan of aiding 
States and companies, in their enterprizes for these professed 
objects,, it was believed, would lead to very great drafts on 
the treasury of the United Stales, and would also afford an 
opportunity to the President, at any time, to show favor to 
{Hirticular corporations or to certain parts of the Union, to 
gratify his personal views and predilections. In the con- 
clusion of this annual message to Congress, the Presideat 
spoke of the claims of the surviving omcers of the Revo- 
lutionary army on the national government for compensation 
for their services so important to the country, and for which 
they had not been recompensed according to the early prom- 
ises made to them by the Congress of the confederation. — 
"Theiuiti(ai,".he9aid, "owed to these meiitoiiousTeterana 
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a debt of justice as well as of gratitude." They had then 
been soliciting a fuMlmeat of these early promises of CcKi- 
giesa for several years, but without success. And they did 
not ask it merely as a favor, or because they were generally 

rr, but as a compensatioa fouDded in equity and justice 
services actually rendered, and never fully rewarded. 
Provision was made by Congress in 1818, for granting relief 
to the destitute among those who bad served in the war of 
the Revolution only for nine months ; but the most merito- 
rious, whose services were given during the whole war, and 
who continued faithful to their country's cause till peace 
was rnade with the enemies of its liberties, had rteeivedno 
compensation. Their claims were founded on resolves of 
the old Congress, passed in 1780 and 1781, when their ser- 
Tices were called for and justly appreciated, granting them 
half pay for life ; but which wascommuted, in 1783, at the 
request of their fellow citizens, and from the purest and 
most patriotic motives, for the amount of five years' pay; 
and even that- was in such paper a^ was worth not more 
than a tenth part of its nominal value. Their applications 
to Congress for an equitable allowance, had indeed been 
favorably considered by committees for several preceding 
years ; but no act had been passed granting them compen- 
sation. The recommendation by the President of their case 
and services, at this time, no doubt had an influence with 
Congress in granting them an allowance during the session. 
The compensation allowed was honorable to the members 
of that Congress, while it proved highly acceptable to the 
c^jects of the bounty, who, with very few exceptions, wete 
now advanced to, and even beyond the common age of man. 
The greater part of them were not in affluent circumstances; 
and though not wholly destitute of property, needed the al- 
lowance thus equitably granted, to secure, their own and 
family's comfort* 

The expenses for the support of the federal government, 
in all its branches, at this period amounted to a large sum. 
The annual increase of the navy, the erection ana repair 
of fortifications, the pensions to the officers and soldiers 
of the revolutionary army, the interest and reduction of 
the national debt, greatly enhanced by the war of 1812, 

* l^BM i*w more oppoailiaii in Congrtu to Ibe allowaiMe Ibtn than might 
faava aipected wb* luew ike Hrvke* lud ncrificea of tha woribj recipienti; 
bBt then wer« do futj feelinp opemtii^ on ihe occaeioa. Among Ihe able 
■dTocatm lor the eonapenntiou, were Van Bnren, llan-ison, Wbbuler, Wood- 
harj, JohneoB, and Berrien of the Senate; and DraytnQ, Bacbaoan, Everett, 
KeiA, Dwift*, %ngne, BK|Ui, BUnar, ud BuaOtDii of Ilia Uoofs. 
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surveys and works of internal improvement, and annuities 
to several Indian tribes, of whom lands had been purchased 
to a great extent; all these now made an aggregate of 
about twenty-four or five milliohs. And though due econ- 
omy was recommended, it was not to be expected that it 
would be rigidly practiced in all cases, when there was 
necessarily a vast number of public officers and agents. 
And yet it afforded an occasion, for such as were previously 
disposed to charge the executive with extravagance in the 
public expenditures, to censure the President, and to per- 
suade a portion of the people of the Union that he was de- 
ficient in judgment, or a watchful fidelity, in the manage- 
ment of national finances. This Was one great cause of 
the election of another individual for the first executive 
officer of the federal government in 1826. Men who ought 
to have been better informed, and less under the influence 
of prejudices, made great objections to President Adams on 
this account ; when a thorough, but fair and impartial in- 
vestigation must have shown, that he was equally faithful 
in the duties of his office, relating to the expenditures of the 
government, as either of his predecessors had been.* 

■ For repain and conlinnation of Cnmberlimd rood, one hondrml and mt- 
entj-five tboasaDd dollan were appropriated at the geiaion 182T, 1828 — 
thirteen ihouaind for clearing lbs Uhjo river, and Haroa river, id ihe Slate of 
Ohio— fur piers at the muDlh of Duaiiirk harbor in Nen Yorit, lii thouBaad— 
for a pu1)[iu road rrom Detroit to Muumee, nil thousand — and from Detroit to 
CMucoso, eight thoBBand dollara-rfor piers in the month of Oswego baibor. 
New Voric, nine thouaond five hundred — to deepea the channel ef entrancB 
iota the harbor of Presque InJe, six thoasattd — to remove obotrnctioDi io Aab- 
labnla Creelt, Ohio, four thousand five hundred — to remove obalruclioiu in the 
Berwick branch of Piscataijua river, Maine — to deepen the channel for iuivig»- 
tton between !St. John's river, Florida, and Sl Mary's harbor in Georgia — alao, 
of the river and harbor of St. Mark's, in Florida — to remove obatractions in the 
Kennebea river, three tbaasand five hundred — to secare the light on Brandy- 
wino shoals, in Delaware bay, ten thousand — for various suivej's, thirty 
tboasand — to complete a pier, near another pier, at BatfaJo, tbir^-foor thontand 
— for s militaj^ road in Maine, fhim the Ponobscol river to Mar's Hdl — to re- 
move obatntctwua (the bar) at the monlhofHerrimao river — to preaerre Dear 
Island, in the harbor of Boston — to erect piers at Stonington, Connecticnt — to 
repair piers at Port Fenn, and Marcus Hook — 'to remove obatractions and 
shoals in North Carolina — and in Apalachieola, Florida — to improve tbs nmn- 
gation of Ked river ; and of Sackett's Harbor — lo survey the harbor ofNaB- 
Incltel for the purpose of improving it — to deepen the chuinel at tbe moDth of 
Pascagoula river — to improve the navigation of the Miuiauppi and Ohio rivM*. 
For lighthonsea ; one in Maine, three in Massacbaaetts, one in Rhode lalandi 
and two spindles or pyramids, one in Connectknt, three in New York, three 
in Maryluid, and one in Virginia ; in North Carolina one light tomoI in 
lien of a lightboase. and (wo beacon lights; In Alabama, One ligbthoasa and 
apindle ; in Michigan, two lighthonses, in Florida one, one in New Hamp- 
■hire, one in Debware, and eeTeral buoys. A breakvnter Waa also ocderad 
10 be cooitrncted neat tbs month of Delaware bay, and two budred imt fifty 
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Among the important measures and acts of the twentieth 
Congress • were the following — An act to prevent defalca- 
tions on the part of disbursing agents and officers of the 
United States ; and by which it was ordered that no wages 
should be paid to persons who were in arrears to the gov- 
ernment, till they had accounted for, and paid into the 
Treasury all sums for which they were liable — a similar 
law was passed during the administration of President 
Monroe — an act for iherelief or benefit of Columbia College, 
in the District of Columbia — an act for the relief of pur- 
chasers of the United States land; allowing them further 
time of payment — an act granting the privilege of frank- 
ing letters, to Hon. Charles Carrol, the only survivor of 
the patriotic band of worthies who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4th, 1776 — an act appropriating five 
thousand dollars for an addition to the library of Congress 
— an act authorizing the President to appoint agents " for 
designating and settling the line forming the northeast 
boundary of the United Stales, and for bringing the existing 
controversy with Great Britain, on that subject, to a speedy 
termination" — an act to empower the President to subscribe, 
on behalf of the government, for ten thousand shares in the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company — and 
an act for laying higher duties on several imported articles, 
than the laws of Congress then imposed, viz. on wool, and 
on woollen cloths; on cotton cloths; on iron, hemp, cotton 
baling, sail duck, silks, molasses, and distilled spirits. 
On wines, the rate of duties was reduced, and no draw back 
was allowed on spirits distilled from molasse-s, nor on sail 
duck exported. 

The additional duty on iron, caused complaints in some 
parts of the country ; but those on woollen and cotton 
goods, were most strongly opposed, and denounced as un- 
equal and oppressive. In the middle and southern States, 
where there were few or no manufactories of these goods, 
the opposition was loud and severe. The duties on low- 

(boDsuid datlan appropriaUd ; which wu prolMtbtj not bair Hi cost It wu 
rated bj CongreH.st llie Mine seMion, lo anbiicribe od part of the federal gov- 
enuneut. for lea Ihouaand ihartfi in the slock of the CheuptBliB uid Ohio Cuul 
Companj. And an appropriatioD wBt then made for defrajing the eipeaaei of 
agent! orths Chmtaw, Cteeh, Ctierokee, and Chickaaavr Irihei ot loduna, to 
eiplore the country iresl of the river Misaiaeippi, in order to (ho emigntion to 
that teiriloi7 of loch aa alnald choose lo remove and aettle lliere. 
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priced woollens wu diBproporlionately high, and opecBrted 
severely- upon those who used them; and the aouthem 
planters made great use of them for their slaves. The 
complaint was also heard in the noTthern and easteni 
States, against the law, in this respect ; for the lover classea 
of people in those parts also purchased largely of the coarser 
woollens for common use. The merchants and citizens of 
Boston, in their niemorial and remonstrance against an in- 
crease of duties on imported woollen goods, in 1827, as- 
serted, that the American system, so called, was founded 
in error and injustice ; that it would eventually prove i»> 
jurious to the manufacturers themselves, and was unequal 
and oppressive in its operation : oppressive to the lower 
classes of the people, and unequal as to different sectioita 
of the Union." 

The message of the President to the natiwial legielatBrc, 
at the opening of its annual session, contains a summary 
of the proceedings of the executive during the recess of 
Congress, and gives a statement of transactions and oo- 
currences relating to the public affairs of the government 
and its officers. In that of President Adams, December, 
1826, which was the last he communicated, on a similar 
occasion, he represented the United States to be in a highly 
prosperous condition, enjoying peace with all other nations: 
and making rapid advances in population and wealth, and 
in the use of their abundant resources and means for in- 
ternal improvements, The President referred particularly 
to the subject of the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, between Maine and New Brunswick, and informed 
Congress, that, as the agents of the two governments, em- 
ployed for the purpose, were unable to agree, the question 
would be referred to the King of the Netherlands ; in 
whose impartiality and probity he had the utmost confi- 
dence. 1'he subject was becoming every year more in- 
teresting to the people of Maine, and of other parte of the 
United States j and interferences and collisions had hap- 
pened between the inhabitants of the two contiguous ter- 
ritories, as each claimed the same tract of country. Sev- 
eral citizens of Maine made settlements on the disputed 
territory, and the British claimed jurisdiction over the 
whole, and frequently attempted to exercise authority ac- 
cordingly. The argument of the government of New 
Brunswick for this was, that, as all the tract in dispute 
belonged to Great Britain before the treaty of 1783, recog- 
nized and confirmed by the treaty of Ohent, in 1816, it 
45 
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ought to continue uoder its control and in its posseBsion, 
nnUl it should be found to belong to the United States. 

In speaking of the relations with France, the President 
said, that there was good reason to believe the claims to in- 
demnity for depredations — committed on the commerce of 
the United Slates, during the revolutionary govemmenta of 
tiiat country, and which had been many years presented and 
urged — would be admitted, and justice be done to Amer- 
ican citizens whose property was seized and confiscated. 

The pcditical and commercial relations witli Great Britain 
were not, in the opinion of the President, of an unfriendly 
character, though the difficulties still remained, as to the 
trade with her American colonies. "The interdiction of a 
direct trade with British ports in America had not proved 
ezlensiTely injurious to the commerce of the United States. 
Indeed the exports, the revenue, and the navigation of the 
country, had suffered no perceptible diminution by onr ex- 
clusion from direct access to British colonial ports." Dif- 
ferent channels had been found for an exchange of com- 
modities desired by both countries. The produce of the 
United States needed by the British in their colonies, was 
conveyed indirectly to the islands and elsewhere. The 
subject, however, was earnestly recommended by (he Pres- 
ident to the early attention of Congress. 

The message announced that a treaty would probably 
then soon be made with Austria ; which, it was believed, 
would be for the commercial benefit of the United States. 
And in this treaty, the President observed, " care had been 
taken to establish and extend those principles of liberal in- 
tercourse and of fair reciprocity, which intertwine with the 
exchanges of commerce, the principles of justice, and the 
feelings of mutual benevolence." " Thissystem," headded, 
"_first proclaimed to the world, in the first commercial treaty 
by the United States— that with France, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778 — has been, invariably, the cherished policy of 
the Unidn. And it is by treaties of commeree only that it 
can he made, ultimately, to prevail, as the established sys- 
tem of all civilized nations. With this principle, our fathers 
extended the hand of friendship to every nation of the 

flobe : and to this policy our country has ever since adhered, 
'or whatever of regulation in our laws has ever been 
adopted, imfavorable to the interest of any foreign nation, 
has been essentially defensive, and cotmteracting to similar 
previous regulations on their part, operating against us." 
A hope was expressed by the President in this message, that 
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these principles vould soon be recf^fitized and approved by 
the whole civilized vorld. 

" The condition of neighboring American nations in the 
south, was rather that of approaching, than of settled tran- 
qajllily. Internal disturbances had been more freqaent 
among them than was anticipated : but the intercoarse o( 
the United States with them continued to be that of friend- 
ship and of mutual good will. Treaties of commerce and 
of boundaries with tho united Mexican States had been 
attempted, and were still in process of nesotiatioD, bat had 
not been brought to a final conclusion, from Tanons and 
successive obstacles. The finances of the federal govern- 
ment were never in a more prosperous state, than at this 
period ; and yet there had been no unnecessary stinting of 
the public expenditures for great national works of defence 
or internal improvement. The revenue arising from imports 
was of greater amount than had been estimated. The re- 
ceipts into the public treasury amounted to tuentv-four 
ffitttton and nmety-five lAousand doUara. Tbe expenditures 
amounted to twenty-five millions and a half; which included 
over nine millions paid for reduchig the public debt of the 
nation, which was at six per cent. : thus reducing the annual 
interest somewhat more than half a million. To the re- 
ceipts of the year should be added, when comparing thesa 
with the expenditures, five millions in tbe treasury, at tha 
beginning of 1828 ; thus allowing for the yearly expenses, 
Aould it be needed, the sum of twenty-eight millions. "JHie 
amount paid for interest on the old public debt, was over 
three millions ; and that debt was now reduced to fifty-eight 
millions. In the opinion of the President, the revenue of 
the succeeding year would equal and probably sorpsss that 
of 1828: " for the uniform experience of forty years had 
shown, that whatever had been the tariff of duties on im- 
ported articles, tlie' amount of importations had alwavs 
Dorne an average value, nearly approaching to that of me 
exports ; though occasionally differing in the balance. It 
is mdeed, a general law of prosperous commerce, that the 
value of exports should, by at least a small balance, exceed 
that of imports — that balance being a permanent addition 
to the wealth of the nation. For the extent of the pros- 
perous commerce of the nation must be regulated by the 
amount of its exports : and an important addition to the 
value of these, will draw after it a corresponding iacreaae 
of importations. 

" It has happened, in the vicissitudes of the spasons, that 
the harreits m Europe have, in tbe late summer and au- 
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tuBB, taXlest short of tbeir usual average. A relazatJon of 
the interdict upon the importation of grain and flour from 
abroad has ensued ; a propitious market haa been opened 
to the granariee of our country; and a netr prospect of 
rerard presented to the labors of the hnsbandman ; which, 
for several years, has been denied. This accession to the 
profits of agriculture, in the middle and western portions of 
the Union, is accidental and temporary : it may coatioue 
hut for a single year. But we may consider it certain, that, 
for the approaching year, it has added an item of large 
amount to the value of our exports, and that it will piocure 
a corresponding increase of importations. It may therefore 
be foreseen, that the revenue of 1S29 will equal and probably 
exceed that of 1828 ; and will afford the means of extin- 
gui^ing ten miUions more of the public debt. This new 
alemeut of prosperity to that part of our agricultural in- 
dustry, which is occupied in producing the first article of 
human subeistence, is of the most cheering character to the 
feeliDgs of patriotism. The great interests of an agricul- 
tural, comraercial, and manufacturing nation are so linked 
in anion together, that no permanent cause of prosperity to 
one of them can operate without extending its influence to 
the others. All tfiese interests are alike undw the protect- 
ing power of die legislative authority ; and the duties of the 
npresentative bodies are to conciliate them iu harmony 
together. Bo far as the object of taxation is to raise a rev- 
enue for discharging the debts and defraying the expenses 
of the community, it should, as much as possible, suit the 
burden with equal hand upon all, in proportion with their 
ability of bearing it without oppression. But the legislatioB 
of one nation is sometimes intentionally made to bear heav- 
dyupon the interest of another." 

In this connection, referring to the policy of the national 
government, which afforded encouragement to domestic 
manufactures, opposed by a large portion of the people, to 
the extent then givrai, but of which the President approved, 
beadcs, '^ Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so 
helpless, that there exists, in the political institutions of our 
country, no power to counteract the bias of foreign legisla- 
tion 1 That the growers of grain must submit to this ex- 
elusion from the foreign markets of their produce? Tliat 
the shippers must dismantle their vessels 1 The trade of the 
north stagnate at the wharves, end the manufacturers starve 
St their looms, while tlie whole people shall pay tribute to 
foteign indoBtry, to be dad in a foreign garb? That the 
Cmgreos «!' the Union is impotent to leMore the balance in 
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foTor of natire indtistry, destroyed hy the statutes of another 
realm'? I trust more just and generous sentiments will 
prevail. " If the tariff of the last session of Congress shall 
be found, by experience, to bear oppressively upon the in- 
terests of any one section of the Union, it ought to be bo 
modified as to alleviate its burden. To the voice of just 
complaint from any portion of their constituents, the rep- 
resentatives of the States and people will never turn away 
their ears. But so long as the duty of the foreign shall 
operate only as a bounty upon the domestic article ; while 
theplanter, the merchant, the shepherd and the husbandman, 
shall be found thriving in their occupations, under the du- 
ties imposed for the protection of domestic manufactures, 
they will not repine at the prosperity shared with them- 
selves by their fellow citizens of other professions, nor de- 
nounce, as violations of the Constitution, the deliberate aeta 
of Congress, to shield from the wrongs of foreign laws the 
native industry of the Union. 

" While the tariff of the last session of Congress was a 
aubject of legislative deliberation, it was predicted by its 
opposers, that one of its necessary consequences would be 
toimpairthe levenoe. It is yet too som to pronounce, with 
confidence, that this prediction was erroneous. The con- 
sequence of the tariff will be to increase the exportation and 
to diminish the importation of some specific article. But 
by the general law of trade, the increase of exportation of 
one article will be followed by an increased importation of 
others, the duties on which will supply the deficiences which 
the diminished importation would otherwise occasion. The 
effect of taxation upon the revenue can seldom be foreseen 
with certainty. It must abide the test of experience. As 
yet, no symptoms of diminution are perceptible in the re- 
ceipts of the treasury ; as yet, little addition of cost has been 
felt on the articles burthened with heavier duties by the last 
tariff. The domestic manufacturer supplies the same or a 
kindred article at a diminished price ; and the consumer 
pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen, 
which he must otherwise have paid to foreign industry and 
toil. — " The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not 
acceptable to the great interests of any portion of the Union ; 
not even to the interest which it was specially intended to 
subserve. Its object was to balance the burdens on native 
industry imposed by the operation of laws ; but not to aggra- 
vate the burdens of one section of the Union by the relief 
afforded to another. To the great principle, sanctioned by 
.that act, one of those upon which the Constitution itssu 
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wss fonned, I hope the Biitborities of the Union vill adhere. 

But if any of the duties imposed by the act, only relieve 
the manufacturer by as^avating the burden of the planter, 
let a careful revisal of its provisions, enlightened by the 
practical experience of its effects, be directed to retain those 
which impart protection to native industry, and Temove or 
supply the place of those, which only alleviate one great 
national interest by the depression of another." 

Great complaints were made from some parts of the 
United States, against the additional duties imposed on 
cotton and woollen goods by the tariff of 1828; on the 
ground that the fonner rate of duties was a sufficient pro- 
tection for domestic manufactures ; and also that the law, 
in its operation, pressed unequally on different sections of 
the country. It was said to be a tax on the non-manufac- 
tnring, for the benefit of the manufacturing, States. The^ 
complaints, though not confined to the States in the southern 
parts of the Union, were there more loud and vehement ; 
and it was apprehended, that some of the State legislatures 
might impugn the authority of the federal government to 
impose a law of such a character and results as the tariff, 
which was adopted at the previous session of Congress. It 
was probably widi reference to this state of things, that the 
President submitted some of the above remarks; and that 
induced him also to add the following : — 

"The United Slates, and the people of every. State of 
which they are composed, are each of them sovereign 
powers ;* while the legislative authority of the vhoU is 
exercised by Congress under authority granted by the Con- 
stitution. The legislative power of each State is exercised 
by assemblies deriving their authority from the Constitution 
of the State. Each is sovereign mihin its ewn province. 
The distribution of powers between them presupposes that 
these authorities will move in harmony with each other. 
The members of State and General governments are all 
maiix oath to support both ; and aUegiance u due to the one 
and to tht other. The case of a conflict between these two 
powers has not been supposed ; nor has any provision been 
made for it in our institutions." 

" More than once, in the progress of our history, have 
the people and the legislature of one or more States, in 
momeots of excitement, been instigated to this conflict ; and 
the means of effecting this impulse have been all^ations, 

* Ai ilroBt u eipraaton in favor of StaU rigbti uul powen, ■■ inj real 
fidiTMtitt, M antt-eaiualedalionia mighi reuankblj appro* a or dawre. 
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that the acts of Congress, to be resisted, were t 
tUmoL* The people of no one State have ever delegated to 
their legislature the power of pronouncing an act unconsti- 
tutional ; btU they have delegated to them powers, by Uie ex- 
ercise of which the execution oj the lama of Congress, within 
the States, may be resisted ; if we suppose the case of such 
conflicting legislation sustained by the corresponding exec- 
utive and judicial authorities. Patriotism and philan- 
thropy turn their eyes from the condition in which the 
parties would be placed, and from that of the people of both, 
which must be it^ victims." 

The policy and conduct of President Adams, in his treat- 
ment of the Indian tribes, were in accordance with the 
measures of his predecessors. He sought to promote their 
welfare and to protect their rights ; at the same time, thai 
he provided means of defence for the people in the new 
setuemenla near them, from their depredations. Under his 
administration, several larce tracts of land were purchased 
of the tribes, lying west of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and within the northwest territory. These purchases were 
made in compliance with the laws of Congress for that pur- 
pose; and the promises and engagements of the govern- 
ment with them were faithfully fulfilled. No complaints 
were afterwards made by the tribes against the executive, 
relating to these transactions. 

The view which he and his predecessors took of the 
tribes, was such as justice and humanity, and the consid- 
eration of the character and condition of the tribes, appeared 

' TIh op«ni oppomticin to tbe Iswb of ifaa federal goTermneiil, ht Psmuyl- 
naia, in 1794, on eoconnt of (he eiciie on wbii)^, wu by ■ part of ^ people, 
tnd not by iho Noctioa of ^e legUUtnre of tlut Stale ; tbe ellnuoQ bare, hj 
the Preiident, traa probablj, tberefore, to ihe appoutioa muiifeilad br tlM 
8uU Ispilatoiei ofVirginia and EeDtaek;, in 1798, to tbs ntien and wdilioa 
Um of Congreu, nf that period. Eacb of tbe legiaUtam of IhoM Slnlei 
■oieninl]' declired their opinion " ibal tbaae Um were unciHUtUittioHal ; ud 
dwrefbre to be icconated nnll ud *oid." Bnt ihsj did not engue in nor 
■ctnall} prepere for opoa and foieible rasictinee In the eiecation ofue acM of 
Ibe leneral goTemmeal, aa waj done bj the State of Santb CBialinii in 1881. 
Tbej comiDnnicated their reeolatiani and opiaiona to the other StaCea of the 
Union, for Ibe pnrpoae of aacertaining their viewB, and that a rsmed j miglil be 
proridod for a oooalitntional prevenlire of eooh arbitrarj lam, m they aup- 
poaed Ibey were. Perhaps it was b laib and uajuitifiable mBaanre to adopt 
■neb reaointiona ; bnt it ahonid be remembered that they appealed to other 
State lafiiiatuTea to decide on tbe qaeition, with liie intention of indncinf 
Congreaa to repeal the lawa ao obnoxioiu to Ibam. It doea not appear that 
they meditated Ibicible reaiatance to the eiecDtion of the lawa of tlie federal 
lOTemment, but only to aaaert the right of a Slate legialalnre to remonatrate 
' n act of Coogreaa beiioTed to tranacBod the power frsnted by the 
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to dictate. They were originally independent nations, or 
tribes; and they had rights, unciTillzed and illiterate aa 
they were, which vere to be recognized and respected by 
the general government. And yet it was deemed proper to 
exercise, in some measure, a guardian and superintending, 
or controling authority over them, to preserve peace among 
them, and to save them from impoaitions and frauds from 
indiriduals in the United States. Such indeed had been 
the views of the federal rulers from the first. 

The opinion of President Adams, as to the political con- 
dition of these uncivilized tribes, and of the relations be- 
tween them and the government of the United States, is 
clearly indicated by the following paragraph in his last 
annual message to Congress, December, 1828. — "At the 
establishment of the federal government under the present 
Coustitution of the United States, the principle was adopted 
of considering them as foreign and independent powers, and 
also as proprietors of lands, They were, moreover, con- 
sidered as savages, with whom it was our poLcy and our 
duty to use an influence in converting to Christianity, and 
bringing within the pale of civilization. As independent 
powers, we negotiated with them, by treaties ; as proprie- 
tors, we purchased of them all the lands which we could 
prevail on them, to sell; aa brethren of the human race, 
rude and ignorant, we endeavored to bring them to the 
knowledge of religim and of letters. The ultimate i^sign 
was to incorporate in our own institutions that portion of 
them, which could be converted to the state of civilization. 

In the practices of European States before our Revolution, 
they had been considered as children to be governed, as ten- 
ants at discretion, to be dispossessed as occasitm might re- 
quire ; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling concessions 
for removal from the grounds on which theirgame was extir- 
pated. In changing the system, it would seem as if a full 
contemplation of the consequences t>f the change had not 
been taken. We have been far more successful in the ac- 
quisition of their lands than in imparting to them the prin- 
ciples, or inspiring them with the spirit of civilization. But 
in appropriating to ourselves their hunting grounds, we 
have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing 
them with subsistence ; and when we nave had the rare 
good fortune of teaching them the arts of civilization and 
the doctrines of Christianity, we have unexpectedly found 
them forming, in the midst of ourselves, communities 
claiming to be independent of ours, and rivals for sove- 
reignty within the territory of the members of our Uoioo. 
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This state of things requires that a remedy should be pro- 
vided — a remedy which, while it shall do justice to those 
unfortunate children of nature, may secure to the members 
of our confederacy their rights of sovereignty and of soil"* 
The President referred, with approbation, to a plan pro- 
posed by the Secretary of War ;t who, in his report at that 
lime, had said, " that in their present destitute and deplora- 
ble condition, which is constantly growing more helpless, 
it would seem to be not only the right, but the duty of the 
federal govemmoDt to take them under its paternal care, 
and to exercise, over their persons and property, the salu- 
tary rights and duties of guardianship. The most prom- 
inent feature in the present policy of the eovemment, as 
connected with these tribes, is to be found in the efforts 
now making to remove them beyond the limits of the States 
and organized territories. A very extensive tract of coun- 
try, west and north of the Arkansas territory, remarkable 
for salubrity of climate, fertility of soil, and profusion 
of game, has lately been set apart for the colonization of the 
Indians. Liberal pecuniary inducements have been offered 
by Congress to emigrants, and many have already em- 
braced the offer. But the ultimate success of the project 
has been greatly endangered, and may yet be defeated, by 
the operation of another prominent measure of government ; 
which, although suggested by the most humane motives, 
comes in direct conflict with the plan of colonization. J 

" The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars to the 
purposes of educating Indian children, and leachmg them the 
mechanic arts, has had the effect to draw to almost every In- 
dian reservation, in addition to the agents and interpreters, 
a considerable number of missionaries and teachers, with 
their families, who having acquired, chiefly by aid of the 
fund, very comfortable estabhshments, are unwilling to be 

■ Here H Menu to be admined ibal ihs claims of Stale goTernmeDli, orer 
Ihe lodiaD tribe*, witbin their leveral limiK, naa JnM. But ao Slate aotlnri^ 
could hence be jiullfied in trenUog the tribei with oppreuion or UTsrily, in 
eierciilug autborilj over them. 

t Hod. June* Barboar of Virpma, was then the iacretary of the war de- 
partment. 

i However nupleBnlit Ihic auggeation maj be, to lome piona and benevo- 
lent men, il< propriety cuuuit jnstlf be denied. Some minionariei hive im- 
prndenllf interfered in the nSun between Iha Indian tribea and t)ie genend 
govemmenL Tbeir motivea, no donbt, were commendable, and the; have 
been ioatramental of food, in lome caiet. Bnt they have also Hmelimea 
atepped aaide from Ibeir proper eoarae, and advised the Indiana not (o remove 
Dor give up their landi, when the Koverament baa been argingthem 10 remove, 
in the belief that il wonld be for lEeii benefit and prcMnration. 
46 
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deprived of them by the removal of the Indians ; and thnB 
it IS found ^at, while the agents specially employed by 
the govermnent for this pnrpose, are engaged in persuading, 
by profuse distiibutions of money and presents, the IndiaTU 
to emigrate, another set of government agents are operating, 
more secretly to be sure, but not with leas effect, to prevent 
such emigra4ion. 

" If the project of colonization be a wise one, and of this 
I believe no one entertains a doubt, why not shape all our 
laws and treaties to the attaimnent of that object, and im- 
part to them an efhcacy which will be sure to effect itl 
Let such of the emigrating Indians as choose, continue, aa 
heretofore, to devote themselves to the chase, in a country 
where their toils will be amply rewarded. Let those, 
who are wilUng to cultivate the arts of civilization, be 
formed into a colony, consisting of distinct tribes or com- 
munities, but placed conti^ous to each other, and con- 
nected by general laws which shall reach the whole. Let 
the lands be apportioned among families and individuals 
in severalty, to be held by the same tenures by which we 
hold ours ; with, perhaps, some temporary and wholesome 
restraints on the power of alienation. Assist them in form- 
ing and administering a code of laws adapted to a state of 
civilization.* Let the ten thousand dollars appropriation 
be applied, within the new colony exclusively, to the same 
objects for which it is now expended ; and add to it, from 
time to time, so much of our other annual contribution, as 
can be thus applied, without a violation of the public 
faith." As to those Indians who refused to remove, the Se- 
cretary of War proposed, that portions of land occupied by 
them, and sufEcient for them, should be set apart for their 
sole use ; but that they should be subject to the miuiicipal 
laws of the State in which they resided. 

The question of a just and proper treatment of the In- 
dian tribes in the United States; touching their occupancy 
and claims of large tracts of land, of which they made no 
use, except that of hunting, their frequent wars among 
themselves, and their liability to frauds or oppression from 
individuals — had often been presented to the federal rulers, 
and been the cause of much anxiety and difficulty. In 

* A uiiiilu' tjnUin wu ■dopt«d, u to wvanJ iiibia sf Ipdiui, ta Hum- 
ckDMlti, at BO aari; period; uul nu ptDdoctiTe of pod effecU for loina 
jtan; bnl lbs mfluflucB wai out eitenaitre nor bating. Tha ciporiuMBt 
MTved to confirm Itis opinioQ, which now (enenllj prevaibi, that they euwrt 
b« civilicei). Tba; ptefer • windering, baatiug, niiMUled iuuimt of lift. 
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some parts of the United States, they claimed immense 
territories, which lay waste and without inhabitants, ex- 
cept that the hunter occasionally traversed them, or por- 
tions of them, in seeking for game.* It was therefore de- 
sirable to purchase these lanos, for future settlement by 
citizens of the Union. And this was effected, to a great 
extent, on principles of fair and just contract But as many 
of the tribes chose not to relinquish their lands, another 
difficulty arose, not so easily settled or remored. The 
Stale government, where they remained, claimed the juris- 
diction and soTeieignty of all persons within its limits; 
while the Indians refused obedience, in many instances, 
except to their own laws and customs. As an abstract 
question, the claims of the State governments seem well 
grounded ; bnt in many cases, their treatment of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants were improper and severe; and the 
measures adopted, in governing them, equally unwise and 
unjust.'l' 



u that the eonient of tbe govemment 
hM baaii d«Mned IWMMU7 to render the title valid b; law, when an indiTid- 
m1 pnrchaaAd their hnd. Tbe Iiib«iliB*eiwt been aUowad to aril their land*, 
fat aaj Slate or eolonj, to bdrridaal*, mtboM the Mnction or the lagklatara. - 
One reaaoD for thia wwm, iodead, to prevent all fiand or injnatice towaida the 
Indiana; bnl on the canaidBntian, alio, that the grants of laife Iracta or terri- 
todea fivni the princea ofEnrDpe, gave onlj a pre-emiitive claim, and that the 
govanunent of each eolonj had tlte joriadictian and lovereigntj within ita tor- 
iitorj or pMoaL 

t llie nnnibflr of Indjana within the United Btaiee,*! thia time, waaanppoaed 
to be npwmda of 808,000. In the State of Gaotgie, 6,00a,~ ' 



injtno wut uf Sdaaiwippi river, and north at lilinoia, be 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Amdrew Jachaoo elected PreaideDt. Ilia chimcter aa b SlateamaD. Hu Po- 
litical Viewi. Promigeg Ecunomy aad Reform. BnrrouDded by flatterere, 
and uDder the inllueace of seliish Individual*. His profeuioiu of Impar- 
lialily, not fulfitled. PanJQl in bi> AppolDlmeDla. Diapoiied to eierci*e loo 
great Anthorily, ander the pies of the Public Good, or of Executive Pre- 
rogative. His puipose to pay off Public Debt ; and to punue tbe Plan ofbi* 
Pradecesioni. This syaletn commended by Pienidenl Monroe, awl pmaaed 
bj Mr. Adami. The Financea! in b proaperona atate when General Jackson 
vaa elected FreeideDL The pretence of eitravaganl Expenaea b; Prraideat 
Adama nol well foonded. Prejudices againet Banks. Opposition to Bank 
cf Uoited SIbUi. Opposed to Internal ImpravemenU. 

Andbsw Jackson, of Tennessee, succeeded Mr. Adams, 
as President of the United, States, on the fourth of March, 
1829. He was a candidate for that high office, four years 
before, when Mr. Adams was chosen by the E«presenta- 
tivos, on whom the election devolved in 1625, as there 
was no choice by the electoral colleges in the States. The 
political friends of General Jackson had not ceased in their 
efforts, from that time, to secure his election. He had some 
time held a high judicial office in Tennessee; and was 
also several years a member of the Senate of the United 
States; but he was most distinguished for military prOwess. 
He was alike brave and intelligent, as a military com- 
mander ; but was sometimes accused of rash and arbitrary 
conduct. He rendered the nation eminent service in de- 
fending New Orleans, when attacked by a large British 
army in December, 1814, and January following. When 
afterwards, he was governor of the territory of Florida, he 
conducted with much decision and energy; but was charged 
with some arbitrary acts, which could only be justified — 
if justified at all — by the exigencies which occurred; and 
which, in his opinion, required prompt and summary judg- 
ment. His friends claimed for him many high and honor- 
able qualities; and few doubted his regard for the welfare 
and liberties of the country. A great defect in .his char- 
acter was his susceptibility to flattery ; by which he was 
led to adopt measures not entirely consistent with political 
magaanimity, noi compatible with a due respect for cotisti- 
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tutional principles, though vithout intention, it might be, 
to violate the letter or spirit of that'sacred compact. 

President Jackson assumed great powers, doubtful pow- 
ers ; and was, in some instances, arbitrary in his official 
conduct. For whenever a public officer exercises power not 
clearly given in the Constitution, he may be said to act 
arbUrarUy. And nothing can justify one in such cases, 
except the most evident and urgent necessity, and when 
omission to act would injure or endanger the public good : 
for some temporary evil had belter be endured, than great 
constitutional principles be disregarded, with the pretence 
of removing it. 

In a military commander, there must be some discre- 
tionary power : but even in him, the power should bit ex- 
ercised with great caution, and is rarely justifiable, if con- 
trary to or exceeding his legitimate authority, and the direc- 
tions given him by the civil power. And undoubtedly the 
discretionary authority claimed by military officers are 
often abused, or unnecessarily exerted. But cases very 
seldom occur in a republic, where the powers and duties 
of an officer of the government are clearly defined, and 
where laws are as much a rule for him as for the people 
generally, in which the exercise of powers, not delegated, ia 
necessary or justifiable. If a difficult question arises, its 
solution should be left to the legislative branches of the 
government, to the representatives of the people, and not 
hastily decided by the executive officer alone. It is suffi. 
cient for him to refer the case lo Uie determination of Con- 
gress. President Jackson in some instances of his executive 
conduct was considered arbitrary, and as having assumed 
responsibility which did not belong even to his high station, 
and when an omission to act could not be justly charged 
against him as any dereliction of official duty, or as endan- 

Sering the public welfare. It is unhappily the fact also, 
iat when a man's passions and prejuaices are enlisted in 
a cause, however patriotic his intentions, he is liable to 
err, and to exceed die authority given him by his consti- 
tuents and the laws. 

The assmnption of power, not delegated to a public 
agent, is always dangerous : and it is a poor apolc^y, in 
such a case, that the public good seemed to require it, or 
that he is only carrying out the wishes of the people. For 
what are the opinions and wishes of the majority, in a re- 
public or democracy, where the people are liable to great 
and sudden excitement, and to erroneous opinions, from 
the intrigues and clamors of a few selfish men, cannot be 
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correctly known by ona eurrounded ty a political party : 
and in acting from such considerations and representations, 
the measures adopted may be very improper and highly 
dangerous. But, in conforming to the constitution and the 
lairs, there is no danger ; certainly, there is no error in the 
officer or magistrate. Bepublics have thus of^en been de- 
stroyed, and have degenerated into arbitrary govemments 
and absolute monarchies. If the constitution and the laws 
are not a rule, and of binding force, with men in power, 
there are no barriers against despotism ; there is no security 
for liberty and equal rights. 

Of the subjects long under discussion and negotiation 
with foreign nations, the most important, left unsettled by 
President Adams, were that of the commercial intercourse 
with great Britain, and that of demands on France for in- 
demnity, on account of depredations on the commerce and 
navigation of the United States, during the revolutionary 
period of the French nation. Efforts had been making, for 
more than ten years, to obtain compensation for these 
losses, but the subject had not been nnallr and satisfac- 
torily settled. And the restrictions, imposed by the British 
government, on the trade between that country, especially 
Its colonial ports, and the United States, had not been re- 
moved. 

In July, 1826, the former colonial policy was somewhat 
changed by the British administration ; and efforts were 
made for supplying the West India islands, which had re- 
ceived various articles from the United States, from their 
possessions on the continent of America, from Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Trade was opened to 
and with all other nations, to which colonies belonged ; so 
that the United States was excluded from the benefits 
which the nations of Europe might secure. There was 
another difficulty attending the subject. While the federal 
administration was considering in what way the United 
States could best avail itself of this measure of the British 
government, the latter, in July, 1826, passed an order ex- 
cluding the vessels of the United States &om their colonial 
porO. And in this state, the commercial relations of the 
two cotmtriea remained when President Adams retired from 



^StTtotl 



Btr. Gallubi, envoy «t the couit of Londcui, ratnrned in 1827; and no 
' ' ' ■ tna appointed b; Hr. Adanu. bi 1839, PTMtdeal Ju^on 
MoLane, of Dela«rare, to the BritUi oouti Ht. Rirw, oTVii^ 
totheeautafFruM; «iidHr. Vn Nmi, of VenaoM.lo Spain. 
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In bia inaugural address, President Jackson expressed 
sentiments and views generally acceptable to the people 
through the Union ; and il was predicted that his admin- 
istration would be propitious to the welfare and honor of 
the nation. He had always professed a high regard for his 
predecessors, and particularly of Mr. Adams, ibr his ability 
and patriotism, as well as for his great political experience 
and Knowledge : and he had preriouely expressed opinions, 
which indicated a superiority to party feelings, and which 
authorized the belief of impartiality and magnanimity in 
his appointments to oMce ; but a different spirit was early 
displayed, showing a purpose to place none in power but 
his devoted political supporters ; a weakness, subjecting him 
to the influence of the selfish and intriguing. 

The message of President Jackson, in December, 1829, 
served further to express his views on political subjects, and 
on the policy most conducive to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country. In referring to the condition and prospects 
of the United States, as a great republic, he rendered high 
praise to the ability and services of his predecessors. " Our 
mutual gralulations, and our devout thanks to a benign 
Providence are called for, as we are at peace with all man- 
kind, and our country exhibits the most cheering evidence 
of general welfare and proeressive improvement." Speak- 
ing of the relations of the United Slates with Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, with the governments of which nego- 
tiations had been several years maintained for deciding 
questions of commerce, claims, andbounderies, he expressed 
his belief that no hostile feelings or views existed, although 
full justice had not been done to this country, and there was 
a want of that spirit of magnanimity, in some cases, which 
had been expected ; and that there was reason to hope for 
an amicable termination of all questions which had before 
been unsettled. These principally related to the colcmial 
trade and boundaries with Great Britain; to demands for 
spoliations with France ; and to claims on Spain for depre- 
dations, as well as to the formation of a commercial treaty. 
Congress were informed that these subjects had received 
the anxious attention of the executive, but that the issue 
was not known, as the ministers employed for the purpose, 
had not yet time to come to any definitive results. 

It had, for some time, been the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment to keep an adequate naval force in the Mediterra- 
nean, to deter the Barbary powers from committing depre- 
dations on American citizens and their property. And it 
had the effect of producing a friendly conduct in those pow- 
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ers towards the United States; whatever might be their 
disposition to injure its commerce, had there been no means 
to protect it. By employing several ships of war in the Pa- 
cific ocean, protection had also been adorded to Americaa 
vessels engaged in the whale fishery in that sea. The 
President bore testimony to the wisdom and benefits of 
these measures. He complained of the conduct of the 
Mexican government; which, if not absolutely hostile, 
could not be justly considered so amicable as had been ex- 
pected from that republic, professing so great regard for the 
character, and so strong a desire for friendly relations with 
the United States. That government had refused to ratify 
a treaty, a short time previously prepared by ministers of 
both republics : and for the confirmation of which the fed- 
eral administration was very desirous, as its provisions were 
deemed favorable to the United Stales. The minister from 
the United States had also been an object of jealousy and 
unfriendly treatment by the Mexican court, without any 
reasonable cause, and his recall strongly urged upon the 
President. He therefore returned, by order of President 
Jackson, in 1829 ; a proper measure, when thus requested, 
whether he were justly or unjustly charged with miscon- 
duct in his official capacity. The President, however, ex- 
pressed his entire saiisfaction with the conduct of that 
minister on the occasion.* 

A treaty with the Emperor of Brazil was concluded and 
signed, in December, 1828; and was ratified by the Presi- 
dent and Senate the 18th of March, 1829. This was a 
general convention of peace, friendship, commerce, and 
navigation. The minister of the United States, who signed 
the treaty, was appointed by President Adams, sometime 
before ; for it had long been an object with the federal gov- 
ernment to maintain friendly relations with the Brazilliao 
Emperor, and to form a treaty similar to those with Euro- 
pean powers. The terms of the convention were deemed 
favorable to the United States, as the territory of Brazil 
afforded a market for bread stuffs and other products of the 
nation. And many articles were imported from the prov- 
inces of Brazil which were needed by the people of the 
United States. These were to enjoy the privileges of the 
most favored nation, except that of Portugal, which was 
the parent State of Brazil, and whose Emperor was of the 
royal house of Braganza. 

* Joel R. Poiiuen va at llut lime rniiiisler rrom (he United Smei lo 
Meiico. Tbe principal objeciioo lo hk conduct, b; the Mexican goTerunenl, 
wu alleged interTetence mth the locietj of (ree'iiiBsoDB. 
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Great changes vere made by Proaident Jackson, soon 
after he came into power, in the public agents and officers 
of government, of all classes and grades : in the cabinet, 
in the department of diplomacy, and in all subordinate 
stations. It was expected that the members of the cabinet 
would be sheeted from among his political and personiil 
friends ; and that such also would, in most instances, be ap> 
pointed to office, where there were then vacancies, or as they 
should occasionally occur. But m a great number of cases, 
within one year, removals from office were made solely oa 
account of political opinions, or to reward the devoted 
friends of the President. Among others, William H. Har- 
rison, then minister to the republic of Columbia, by appoint- 
ment of President Adams, a short time before, was recalled, 
for the purpose of giving office to a personal friend of 
the President, believed to be inferior in talents, experience, 
and public service, to that able and faithful patriot. 

These numerous removals from office of capable and up- 
right men, indicated a spirit of political intolerance, entirelT 
unjustifiable, if abstractly considered, and inconsistent with 
the professed opinions of the President, at a former period. 
He yielded too much to the representations and solicitations 
of selfish individuals, who sought their own emolument, 
with little regard to the public welfare. This narrow policy 
was not, indeeed, entirely new under the Jackson dynasty. 
Mr. Jefferson introduced it when he was chief magistrate 
of the Union. Not, indeed, to the extent in which it was 
practised by President Jackson ; but the principle was the 
same. And it was surprising in Mr. Jefferson, who po^ 
sessed enlarged and philosophical views, and who admitted, 
that, with some differences of political opinions, " the cili- 
sens were all "federaliata and all were republicans." In 
some of the States also, at a period subsequent to the pres- 
idency of Mr. Jefferson, the governors imitated this intol- 
erant and persecuting spirit ; and many faithful and capable 
public officers were deprived of their pieces, merely because 
they did not belong to the dominant party. Those who 
had acquiesced in this mistaken policy, in the time of Pres- 
ident Jefferson, and under tlie goveniors of some of the 
States, or who had refrained from expressing their disap- 
probation of it, were now found to be the loudest in their 
complaints, and most ready to express their reprobation of 
such an abuse of power. 

The President's views expressed in this message to Ctm- 
gress, were truly republican ; but hts political- opponents 
had cause to ctmiiWD. that hia t^cisl ooaduct was ttot ' 
47 
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alwafs in accordance with his pTofesnons. " 'Hien are, 
perhaps," he said, " few men who can, for a great tengtli 
of time, enjoy office and power, without heing more or leM 
under the innuence of feelines iinfavorahle to the faithful 
discharge of their pnbUc duties. Their integrity may be 
proof against improper cotisiderations immediat^ addressed 
to themselves ; but they are apt to acquire a habit of look- 
ing with indifference upon the public interests, and of ta^ 
erating conduet, from which an unpractised man would 
revolt. Office is too apt to be considered as a species of 
propertjr ; and government rather as a means of promoting 
mdividual interests, than as an instrument created solely 
for the benefit of the people. Corruption in some, and in 
others a perversion of correct feelings and principles, divert 
sovemment from its legitimate ends ; and make it an engine 
for the support of the few at the expense of the many.— 
The duties of all public officers are, or admit of being made 
so plain and simple, that men of intelligence may readily 
qualify themselves for their performance : and I cannot but 
tliink that more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
office, than is generally to be gained by their experience." 
A recommendation was made by the Presidmt to have the 
commission of most public officers for the term only of four 
years, as was before provided by law, with respect to those 
who are receivers of the public monies. It would have 
been happy for the government and for the peOT>le, if such 
regulation always existed ; and if it were strictly enforced. 
Many millions would have been saved by the nation, during 
the administration of President Jackson, had the regulation 
been faithfully observed and enforced, in an extensive 
country like the United States; where there is a necessity 
for a great number of public agents, there will be numerous 
defalcations and embezzlements, except a strict and prompt 
accountability is required and maintamed. 

The following paragraphs from the President's message 
to Congress at this time, will show the state of the public 
finances and revenue, and the resources of the country, as 
they were apprehended by his mind ; but they were not 
materially difierent from the statement made by his prede- 
cessor the year before. 

" No considerable change has occurred, during the recess 
of Congress, in the condition of either our agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures. The operation of the tariff has 
net proved so injurious to the two former, nor so beneficial 
to the latter, as was anticipated. Importations of foreign 
goods have not been sensibly dimiuimed; white domestic 
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eonmetitioD, under in iBanve excil^neat, bes increased the 
productioB much beyond the demajid foi home consump- 
tion. The consequences have been low prices, temporary 
embarrassment, and partial loss. That such of our manu- 
iacturii^ establisbmenis aa are baaed upon capital, and are 
pradentty managed, vill surviTo the shock, and be ulti- 
mately profitable, there is no reason to doubt 

" To regulate its conduct so as to promote equally the 
prosperity of these three cardinal iiUeresta, is one of the 
most difficult tasks of government ; and it may be regretted, 
that the complicated restrictions which now embarrass the 
intercourse of nations, could not, bv common cousent, be 
abolished ; and commerce be allowed to flow in those chan- 
oels to which individual enterftfise, always its surest guide, 
might direct it But we must ever expect selfish legislation 
in other nations ; and are therefore compelled to adapt our 
ova to their regulations, in the mauner best calculated to 
avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the conflicting in- 
terests of our agriculture, our commerce, and coir mauuface 
tures. With these impressicHis, the attention of Congress is 
invited to the existing tanff, in the bdief that some of its 
provisions require modification. 

" The general rule to be applied, in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is that 
which will place our own in fair competition with those of 
other countries; and the inducements to advance even a 
8le|] beyond this point, are controlling in regard to those 
articles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 
When wo i^ect upon the difficulty and delicacy of this 
operation, it appears important that it should never be at- 
tempted but with the utmost caution. Frequent legislation, 
with regard to any branch of industry, affecting its value, 
and by which its capital may be transferred to new chan- 
nels, must always be productive of hazardous speculation 
and loos. 

" In deliberating therefore, on these interesting subjects, 
local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the patri- 
otic determination to promote the great interests of the 
whole. All attempts to connect them with the party con- 
flicts of the day, must prove ii^urious, and ought to be dis- 
countenanced. Our action (m these subjects should be 
under the control of higher and purer motives. Legislation, 
Butiject to snch influences, can never be just ; and will not 
long retain the sanction of the people, whose active pa- 
triotism is not bounded by sectional limits, nor insensible to 
that fq|>iiit of coneesaion sjid £)ibeaiatice, which gave life to 
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oar political compact, and still sostains it Discarding all 

calculations of political ascendency, the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, should unite in dimiaishing any 
burthen, of which either may justly complain. 

" The agricultural interests of our country are so essen- 
tially connected with erery other, and so superior in im- 
portance to them all, that it is scarcely necessary to invite 
?'our particular attention to it. It is principally as manu- 
actures and commerce tend to increase the value of agri- 
cultural productions, and to extend their application to the 
wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the foster- 
ing care of government." 

The views of President Jackson here expressed, do not 
differ materially from those of his predecessors on these 
subjects. But while all concurred in attaching importance 
to agriculture, and in recommending its interests to the fos- 
tering care of Congress, there was very little direct lesisla- 
tion tor securing the prosperity, and improving die conditioD 
of tfiat great branch of national wealth. The natoral and 
common doctrine of leaving each department of indtutnr 
and witerprise to take care of itself, as uiclination and profit 
dictate, seems to have been adopted with respect to agricuU 
tunn pursuits ; white particular laws have been passed, at 
various periods of the government, for the protection of 
commerce and manufactures. Commerce has received the 
favor of government indeed, for its great ccmtribntions to 
the public revenue ; and it would be most unwise and un- 
just, to withhold from it the pTotecdon it receives. In a 
young and ^wing country like the United States, it would 
have been impolitic also, to refuse all encouragement to 
manufactures. The principal objection to the tariff of 18S4 
and of 1828, was that too much encouragement was given 
to manufacturers, and that they received a degree of public 
patronage far exceeding that granted to any other class of 
citizens. With an enlightened politician, the great questions 
would be, What measure of protection can impartially and 
justly be granted to any particular branch of industry? 
^nd how will such patronage affect the revenue and the 
finances of the government t President Jackson was cen- 
sured by a portion of the community, as an enemy to do- 
mestic manufactures, because he doubted the policy of the 
tariff of 1828, and recommended a revision of^ it, as it was 
unequal and oppressive in its operation in some parts of 
the Union. But he did not disapprove of the policy of af- 
fording a reasonable encouragement to domestic industry ; 
*oc dui he, in his public commuaioati<»is to Congress, diner 
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eswntially from the opiDions expressed bjr hia immediate 
predecessor, od the subject, particularly in his lest annual 
message to the national legislature. 

The question of granting special encouragement to man- 
ufactures in the United States, at this period, and for some 
years previously, was one of great excitement throughout 
the Union. The manufacturers solicited and demanded a 
greater measure of aid from the gOTernment, than was 
deemed proper by many to afford. The protection first 
granted m 1816, met with very general approbation. But 
^e law of 1824, which imposed higher duties oti cotton and 
woollen goods, expressly lor the benefit of manufactures, 
even at the hazard of a great diminution of the revenue ; 
and that of 1828, raising the duties still hisher in some 
cases; were opposed by a laree portion of the people, 
through the United States; and in some States was de- 
nounced as unjust and even unconstitulional. The more 
intelligent and experienced statesmen were in favor of the 
patronage of the general government towards manufacturers, 
so far as might be effected by regulations operating equally 
in all sections of the country ; as should not bring any det- 
riment to commerce and navigation; and as should not in- 
duce too great a part of the people to neglect agriculture, 
and engage in manufactures, from the expectation of enjoy- 
ing the peculiar favor and patronage of ^remment 

A strong desire was expressed by the President for effect- 
ing the payment of the national debt with all possible 
promptitude. He recommended such an annual payment, 
as that the whole might be extinguished m the term of 
eight years. But this was not a new policy, nor a plan 
peculiar to him. A system had been established ten years 
before, in the presidency of Mr. Monroe, for reducing the 
public debt of the United States in the sum of ten millions 
annually. Mr. Adams adopted the same policy; and in 
the course of eight years about one half of the debt had 
been discharged. Pursuing a similar course, the present 
administration might justly be expected to pay the whole 
whicb riamained, besides liberal expenditures for all impor- 
tant, naticmal purposes. 

Notwithstanding the high duties imposed by the lav of 
1828, on several kinds of imported goods, the revenue had 
incrwsed in 1829, to a large amoimt : owing in part how- 
ever, to extensive sales of^the public lands. For at thia 
Griod the purchasers of lands m the west and northwest, 
longing to the United States, had greatly increased. 
With these means, twelve millicHia of doUars were paid of 
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ihe natioaal d«bt ; but particular efforts were made b^ die 
adminifitration to pay as large an amount of it as possible. 
The public deposites were appropriated for this purpose, 
which caused considerable pressure in the monetary con- 
cerns of the country. "And it was apprehended," the 
President said in his annual message to Congress, " that 
the sudden withdrawal of so large a sum from the banks, 
in which it was deposited, at a time of unusual pressure in 
the money market, might cause much injnr^ to the in- 
terests dependent on bank accommodation. But this eril 
was wholly averted by an early anticipation of it at the 
treasury ; aided by thejvdUnous arrangements of the officer* 
of the bank of the Uniied Stales:'* 

The wise management of the fiscal concerns of the gov- 
ernment, under farmer administrations, was reo^ized by 
President Jackson, in his public address to the natioaal 
legislature, at this time. " The state of the finances, ex- 
hibits the resources of the nation, in an aspect highly flat- 
tering to its industry, and indicative of the ability of gov- 
ernment, in a short period, to extinguish the public debt. 
When this shall be done, our population will be relieved 
from a considerable portion of its present burthens; and 
will find, not only new motives to patriotic afiection, but 
additional means for the display of individual enterprize. 



il powers of 
ind may be a 



creased, and may be more extensively exerted in favor of 
education and other public objects; while ample means 
will remain in the federal government to promote the gen- 
eral weEil, in all the modes permitted to its authority." 

The attention of Congress was at this time called, by the 
President, to the consideration of the disposal of the surplus 
revenue, after the extinguishment of the national debt, 
which would probably be in eight years. He deemed it 
prudent to prepare for such distribution before that event 
occurred. And one great inducement with him to recom- 
mend the distribution of the surplus revenue, on ^e pay- 
ment of the public debt, was, that it would be more proper 
for the individual States to maJce appropriattoDS aocordmg 
to their own views, than for the general government For, 
like MDie of his predecessors, he had doubts of the consti- 
tutiooal authority of Congress to expend the fondaofthe 
nation for internal improvements. 
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la thia first message of President Jackson to Congress, 
girins his views of the fiscal coDceriis of the govemmeut, 
he reiers to the various instoDces of default in disbursioR 
officers for several years preceding; and invites the con- 
sideration of the federal legislaturt! to ihe subject, with a 
view to their providing more effectual preventives of 
similar evils in future. Similar suggestions had been made 
to Congress by President Monroe, and President Adams ; 
by whose recommendations laws were passed more care- 
fully to guard the public mone^ in the naiids of receiving 
agents, by requiring frequent statements from them, ana 
prompt settlement of accounts at short periods, fines, and 
removals frtim office. But all these guards proved inef- 
fectual, and the losses sustained by the government still 
occurred every year to a large amonot. The laws a|H 
peared to be sufficient, on this subject ; and the frequency 
of these defalcations were probably owing, in part, to the 
want of energy and fidelity in Ihe higher officers of sov 
erament, whose duly it was to examine into the conduct 
of subordinate agents, who were receivers of the public 
money; and to punish or promptly remore the delinquents, 
and to exact pay of their bondsmen. 

President Jackson's views and professions on this subject 
were correct and proper ; but, from 8 want of due care in 
some of the principal officers in the executive department, 
during his administration, defaulters were more numer- 
ous than they had been at any former period. The delin- 
quents were kept in office, in many cases, long after their 
defaults were manifest, either from a desire not to make 
those enemies to the administration who had be«n its 
friends and supporters ; or from too great lenity in the su- 
perior officers whose duty it was to bring the defaulters to 
just puniAment The President recommended a discbaj^ 
or a remission of the debt from public agents who were 
delinquents unconvicted of fraud. His motives might have 
been generous and humane; but in all financial coDcerna 
of a public nature, the careless and extravagant agent of 
government, should be held to a strict accountability. His 
motives cannot be known. Nothing but evident accident, 
entirely beyond his control, should be an apology sufficient 
to save him from public puni^ment. The experience of 
many centuries, in the nations of Europe, fully proves the 
necessity of severity or strictness towards ell who are em- 
ployed in receiving and disbursing the funds of govern- 
ment. 

The Freudeot did not omit to refer to the conditi o n of 
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the Indian tribes in the United -States, and especially to 
those within the limits of a particular State. He was in 
favor of the plan of their removal, simitar to that proposed 
by the Secretary of War, in the administration of Presi- 
deat Adams. He felt the difficulty of deciding as to the 
proper and just treatment of them by the general govern- 
ment He professed a desire for their welfare, for the sup- 
port of their rights, and for their improvement in the arts 
of civilized life: and in these respects, did not differ in 
opinion from the fonner federal executives. But his views 
were different from theirs, as to the authority of the State 
Bovernments over them, within whose limits they resided. 
His opinion of State rights was such as to Iea<f him to the 
conclusion, that the Indians must submit to the jurisdiction 
and laws of the State where they lived ; whereas the doc- 
trine of most other statesmen was tliat they were to enjoy 
their own cnstoms and regulations, subject only to the 
government of the United States ; thus excluding all author- 
ity in an individual State to control or interfere with them. 
The States of Georgia and Alabama, had previously set up 
a claim to govern the Indian tribes, within their respecbve 
limits, in all cases : and they also demanded of Congress 
the removal of the tribes to some distant territory. 

Former administrations had also been desirous of their 
removal, if they could be persuaded to do so ; but had not 
admitted a right in a State to interfere with their municipal 
concerns, nor to compel their submission to its laws. And 
hence the previous dispute between the State of Georgia 
and the United States. President Jackson seems not at 
that time to have been in favor of any compulnon for their 
removal ; but was inclined to admit the right of a Stale, 
where they were situated, to extend its junsdiction over 
them. But the measures adopted afterwards, during his 
administration, to induce their removal, were by many 
deemed unjustifiable, and was a matter of great complaint 
against him. 

By an act of Congress of Hay, 1830, provision was made 
for reviving and opening the direct trade with the British 
ports ui the West India islands ; which had long been pre- 
vented by the measures of the British government. The 
terms proposed in this act of Congress were accepted by 
the British administration, after having put their own con- 
struction on them ; which the English minister said were 
somewhat obscure, and which he interpreted in a manner 
most favorable to his nation : and the American minister 
and administratioD, were desirous perhaps of having die 
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honor of negotiating successfully or the su1>ject, which 
for many years could not be favorably adjusted by the 
precedini; administrations. But the British ministry . 
availed themselves of the abacuriiy in the act of Congress, 
and thus derived great commercial advantages irom it, 
while the navigation of the United States received very 
little benefit under its operation. 

The ports in the West Indies were, indeed, opened to ve^ 
sets of the United States, with their products, on terms of 
reciprocity; but the same privilege was not secured for the 
trade with the British coloniesinthenorth and northeast parts 
of the United States. And the consequence was, that the 
British enjoyed almost the entire carrying trade between 
those colonies and the ports of the American States. The 
trade with the islands was not so profitable as formerly, and 
gave much less employment to American navigation. The 
vessels from the British northern provinces and ports had 
free access to the United States on favorable terms, which 
the vessels of this country did not enjoy in visiting those 
colonies.* On the approbation of the act of Congress, by 
the British ministry being declared, and their consent to its 
proposals, when construed as they chose, officially made 
known to the federal administration, the President issued a. 
proclamation, in October, 1830, declaring the terms of the 
act of Congress to have been accepted by the British gov- 
ernment as to the West India ports, and therefore that the 
ports of the United States were opened to British vessels 
from those islands : and declaring further, the admission of 
British vessels from the northern provinces, but without 
stating the terms on which they were to be admitted. This 
course of the administration was not approved by the mer^ 
candle portion of the community ; and was generally con- 
sidered to be unfavorable to the commercial prosperity of 
the United States, as yielding too much to the interests of 
Great Britain. 

By the statement of the President, respecting the Post 
Office department, at this time, it appeared to have been con- 
ducted with great intelligence and fidelity. " The report of 
the PostMaster General," he said, "was highly satisfactory. 
Abuses had been reformed, its revenue improved ; and the 

* Tie act of Congreu referTed to [he Sriluh potts if) the Weal Indie*, and 
•taled Ihe terma an trbieh the porta in the United Suies were to be opened 
ti> Britiih Tewel* from tfaoie plicei. Bat did not extend these conditiona to 
tb* north mod DOitheBat ptonocei of Greu Britain. TlNtndB tn aiidvilhllw 
lUler Temained t« fejrmerlj ragnlatad. 
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mail tranaported vith increased ezpeditioD."* Theadmki' 
ktration of this department was attended vith many dif- 
ficulties. There were constant requestE iot new routes for 
coaveying the public mail. Every village in the Union, 
however small, and every new settlement, petitioned for the 
priTiIege of a Poet Office : and many of them did not afford 
business sufficient to compensate the carriers. But it was 
(kerned impwtant, that every facility should be afforded for 
the circulation of newspapers and other publicatioDS, for 
the information of all classes of the people. The oflaira 
«f this useful departmeiit were not so skilfully nor so foi' 
tunately managed afterwards ; whether from want of com- 
petency or attention does aot appear: but it soon fell into 
a slate of embarrassment ; and the expensea of the depart- 
ment, in 1833, lat exceeded its income. 

As had been done by his predecessor, the President at 
fhia tine reoommended a revisitu ot the judiciary sysiena, 
for the purpose of extending equal privileses, reaulting from 
dial department of the government, to the citizens in the 
new, with those in the original States. Several States had 
then been fbimed in the Union, within twelve years ; but the 
federal courts were held I«aa frequently and in fewer places, 
in these new Stales, compared to the extent of territory, than 
in the old States. The subject had been under consideration 
ia Congress at several previous sessions ; but from a diversi- 
ty of opinion, as to the number of additional justices, and 
toe ^aces of holding the courts, nothing had been decided. 

Tbm President referred in this message to the Bank of the 
United States, allhou^ its charter would not expire for 
more than six years. He said, " that both the conslitutioa- 
ality aad the expediency of the bank were queslimed by a 
large portion of the people :" tmd also expreated his own 
opinion, " that it had failed in the great end of establishing 
a uaiformand sound currency." He probably had reference 
to the people in the interior, and not in the States where 
they were eoDcemed in coounerce and navigation ; for Uie 
Bterobanla and others, in the Atlantic States, were generally 
in fevw of that bank; and they also fuUy belief^ that it 
did much to sustain a sonod and unifenn cttirency thiougb 
ibe Union ; which could not ba supported without it. 

If a simitar monied institution were necessary, the Pres- 
ident was of opinion, that one wholly of a national charac- 
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ter, under die «o1e and exclusive direction of ihe Mend 
goTemmeiit, and founded on the credit of the govenuneDt, 
would be moEt proper. This was, in fact, the germ of the 
gub-ireastuy system of a later period ; which proposes to 
keep the public monies in the hands or under thecontrdtff 
the exeoutive ; and to exclude the citizens from all the ben- 
efits they enjoyed by means of the bank of the United States, 
and would, in a great measure, remove the public funds from 
the power of Congress. In this institution, as originally de- 
simed in 1791, and then still maintained, the merchaats 
often found relief; and if th^re were ever aay defects 
in the management of the bank, they were not to be nanwd 
as objections to its continuuice, when compared to the ben- 
efits resulting (o the citizens engaged in trade and commerce ; 
and through them to the whole nation, and to the {wosper- 
0U8 stale of the finances of the government itself. 

This session of the federal legislature continued for six 
months ; and the following laws were the most important 
which were passed during that period — for the n^appropri- 
adon of thirty thousand dollars, for the anppression of ihc 
slave trade, which had been appropriated two years be&>re, 
but was not expended, at»d which was founded on aa act 
a( Congress of 1819 — for repealing an act imposing tonnage 
duties on vessels, of which the officers and two thirds of the 
seamen were citizens of the United Slates — for the more 
effectual collection of impost duties, appointing eight ad- 
ditional appraisers to examine goods imported ; but no new 
regulations to prevent defaults in the officers of the cus- 
toms — for the appointment of en additional officer to be 
attached to the treasury department, called (he solicitor of 
the treasury — for reducing the rate of duties on tea and 
coffee, as recommended by the President in his annual mes- 
nige ; also on salt and molasses, and allowing a drawback 
on spirits exported, distilled from that article, which the 
existing laws did not permit — for allowing a portion of the 
claims of Massachusetts for services and expenses of the 
militia in 1912—1814, in time of war, and for which 
that State had not been reimbursed ; the amount allowed 
beingfour hundred and thirty thousand dollars, about half the 
sam claimed — for the removal of the Indians from lands occu- 
pied by them within any State of the Union, to a territory 
west of the river Mississippi, and without the limits of any 
State, or organized territory, and belonging to the United 
States, by purchase or relinquishment of the Indians, by 
treaty ; to divide suoh western territory into districts, for 
the reception and penoonentaettieiBealof iheae who sbmihl 
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consent to emigrate from their residence on the east of that 
rirer, they relinquishing all claims to lands they then occu- 
pied ; the tribes to have the solemn assurance of gorern- 
ment, that it will forever secure and guaranty to them and 
their posterity, the tract of country so exchanged with them 
for the lands they should quit in Georgia, Alabama, and 
any other Slates ; and should they abandon the territory at 
a future time, the same to revert to the United States : the 
Indians to have the amount of their improvements made 
on the lands they may leave; to be aided in their removal, 
and supported for one year by the federal government; to 
be protected against assaults from other tribes in the vi- 
cinity of their new resideuce; and five hundred thousand 
dollars were granted for these purposes. 

The receipts in the pubhc treasury for the year 1829, 
from customs, sale of lands, &c., amounted to the sum of 
twenty-four millicKis eight bundled twenty-seven thousand 
six hundred twenty-eight dollars, being a little over those 
for the year 1828 ; which were twenty -four millions seven 
hundred sixty-three thousand six hundred thirty dollars; 
and in 1830, it was about twenty thousand dollars greater 
than in 1829, and one hundred twenty thousand above the 
amount in 1828. The public expenditures for the same 
years amounted, in 1828, to Iwenty-jive miUiona four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand dolUirs ; in 1829, to twenty' 
five mUiiona and forty-five hundred dollars; in 1830, to 
tweniy-four tniliwns six hundred thousand doUara ; in 1831, 
ta thirty mUiions and thiity-ei^hi thousand dollars ; and in 
1832, to thirty-four millions three hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars.* 

During this session of Congress, a highly interesting de- 
bate took place in the Senate, on a resolution offered by one 
of the members, relating to the public lands, which were 
very extensive, and estimated of great value to the nation. 
The sales were so loosely managed as that Uttle, com- 
paratively, was received in the public treasury : some was 
sold to speculators ; much was nominally purchased, but 
payment not enforced ; and large tracts, belonging to the 
Union, within the new States, were constantly granted to 
those States respectively, for internal improvements, and 
means of education therein. The consequence was, that 
the original States received little advantage from these 
lands, though they were originally ceded or acquired for 

'e gnduD; increaMd for wnrd 
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the benefit of the whole Union. There had been already 
several systems proposed for regulating the sale and apply- 
ing the proceeds of them. Some of the new Slates were so 
extravagant as to claim all the public lands within their 
limits. Orhers proposed to sell them immediately ; which 
would permit a few speculators to purchase the whole. — 
And some were in favor of selling low, and waiting a long 
period for the payment; with a view to accomplish their 
more speedy settlement.* 

The resolution offered was to abolish the office of the 
land commissioner, and to suspend the sale of public lands 
for some years, when they would probably be of more 
value. The subject was justly interesting to all the mem- 
bers of the Senate ; for the results of these various plans 
must be very different to the States. Generally, the Sen- 
ators from the old, and those from the new States, enter- 
tained opposite views on the subject. And a Senator from 
South Carolina, asserted and labored to prove, that the 
eastern States especially, were disposed to retard the settle- 
ment of the western parts of the Union, from selfish or 
pohtical views; and therefore wished to prohibit the sale 
of the public lands, till some distant future period. It was 
intimated that the statesmen of the eastern part of the 
Union, were jealous of the growth of the west, as it would 
lessen their ponion of infiuence in the general government, 
and would also drain them of much of their population, 
which would prove injurious to their manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Such suggestions were made by members from 
the south as well as from the west. Party or. political 
views, perhaps, had an influence with some members in 
the views they expressed, and in the charges they made 
against the eastern States. For strange opinions are ad- 
vanced, and improper systems urged, not unfrequently, for 
party purposes; and those who cherish such purposes 
themselves are often ready to charge their opponents with 
sinister views. 

It had become customary, at this period, to take a wide 
range in debate, and to refer, by way of illustration or 
otherwise, to political subjects of a general nature, which 
divided the friends and the opponents of the administration. 
The Senator from South Carolina not only seized this oc- 

* It WM Maled at Ibe lime, that lands, to the amoiuit of n'me millioiu nvsn 
hmidTed and fifty ihoiuand dollars, had been appropriated, rram lT90la 1S29, 
for suTvej*, for pablie roads, for academies and sehooli, aad for Tariooa wortu 
of intenul impcoTemelila i and nlmoat exclniivel; for the benefit of the neir 
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casion to reproach the eastern States with a design to pre- 
vent the settlement and increase of the western parts of the 
Union, from sectional or political views; but to plead for 
the doctrine of State rights and power, to a novel and 
alarming extent; though it had no necessary or immediate 
connection with the question before the Senate; contending 
that the several States within which the public lands were 
situated, should have the entire ctmtrol and jurisdictioD 
over them. The real or direct question, arising out of the 
resolution before the Senate, was lightly touched by him; 
-while the points, just mentioned, were discussed at great 
length, and not without much ingenuity and eloquence : 
and yet, in the opinion of many impartial men, with less 
sound reasoning than plausibility. His remarks were so 
pointed am] ao severe on the character of the eastern States, 
that the sensibility of the members from that section of the 
Union was much awakened, and they felt obliged to imk 
tice and to repel them. They differed in some respects 
from the views of the Senator of South Carolina, and those 
who agreed with him, as to his plan on the subject of man- 
aging the public lands ; and as to his doctrine of State 
rights, and his insinuations of hostile feelings in the people 
of the cast towards those in the west, they were entirely 
at issue with them. They believed that State rights, as 
asserted and contended for by him, would interfere with and 
render utterly powerless the authority of the federal gov- 
ernment, which was clearly granted by the Constitution. 
The legitimate conclusion from the doctrine advanced 
would be, that a single State even might control the gen- 
eral government; in other words, that oTie State might 
govern all the others in the Union. Such probably was 
not the opinion of the able Senator, but it evidenUy fd- 
lowed from his doctrine. 

Mr. Webster, who was then a member of the Senate from 
Massachusetts, replied to the Senator from South Carolina, 
"with great power and effect. His argument on the powers 
of the federal government, granted by the Constitution, as 
being paramount in certain cases, to any and all State au- 
thority, was generally admitted to be sound and entirely 
Quanswerable. He contended that on subjects fully com- 
mitted to the general government by the Constitution, 
its powers were exclusive and unlimited) that no one 
State, nor even a number of States, might justly interfere 
with its measures; and that the public land, not particu- 
larly and expoessly ceded to a State, or sold to companies 
or individuals, was solely at the disposal and under ttra 
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jurisdiction of the United Stales governmetiL When be 
was charged with pleading for the conmlidftlwn of the 
States, he replied, that he was not disposed to derogate 
from their authority in any casea or on any sutyects, ex- 
cept in so £ftr as the Constitution had §iven power to the 
general goremment — which Was of course paramount to 
that of a State — that in many respects, the States were sove- 
reign, and had (he entire control of their own internal af- 
fairs, that he was in favor of the conaolidaiUm of the Union — 
which was the design of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States, — though not of the States, in the sense 
charged by his opponents. He then showed that the gen- 
eral government had the sole management and disposition 
of the public lands, which had baan ceded by different 
States^ tor the benefit «f the whole. He did not wish, he said, 
to exclude the new States from their just portion of the pub- 
lic lands, or from an equal share in the benefits to be de- 
rived fram the sales; but contended that the original 
States had an equal, if not a superior, right to them. He 
said he was not averse lo the policy of retaining a large 
part of the lands for a future revenue, and yet was in favor 
of selling aniall tracts to actual settlers, and thus gradually 
to fill up the vacant territory with inhabitants. 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to the insinua- 
ti<His which hod been made against the politicians of the 
New England States, as if they weie selfish ; or were op- 
posed to the prosperity and improvementa of the new 
States in the west and northwest. And here he discovered 
some indignant feeling, as justly be might The reproach 
on the eastern States was not just ; it was, indeed, alike 
unfounded and ungenerous. They did, indeed, contend fot 
the privileges of commerce and navigation; and it was for 
the protection of these departments of business, in great part, 
that the federal government had been instituted. It was 
important also, that manufactures, which were more at- 
tended to in the eastern and middle States than in the south 
or west, should be encouraged, Ibi the prosperity of the 
whole nation. But it was not therefore attempted, nor de- 
sired, to dejtfess the inhabitants of the west, m their agri- 
cultural enterprises, nor to i»event the settkmMit of the 
vast territory in that section of the Unitnk It was only 
contended, that the public lands should not be wholly ap- 
propriated for the benefit of the settlers thereon, or the States 
where th^y were situated ; but should be sold, or so man- 
aged, as to secure to the original States their just propoi* 
lioQ. No particular law resulted fiom this pioUacted oud 
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able discussion. The subject long continued before Con- 
gress ; but so various have been the plans for the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, that no one has yet received the 
sanction of the federal legislature. 

Other important subjects were introduced and debated in 
Congress, at this session, and occupied much time, but on 
which there was no decided legislative action. A bill for re- 
trenchment in the public expenditures was repeatedly dis- 
cussed ; but it was not passed ; after all the charges of ex- 
travagance against Mr. Adams's administration, it was not 
found that any ilems of the pubUc expense could be rea- 
sonably dispensed with. The charge made in 1828, of this 
nature, was chiefly for party objects, or in ignorance ; and 
the appropriations and expenditures for 1S3U, and annually 
afterwards, were fully equal to those made from 1825 to 
1828, except that about fifty thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended in 1826, '27, and '28, for various surveys, as au- 
thorized by laws of Congress, with a view to public and 
national objects — these were not continued during President 
Jackson's administration, as he doubted the right of the 
federal government to expend money for such purposes. 

In his public message to Congress, in December, 1829, 
the President recommended a revision of the tariff of 1828 ; 
of which the people in some parts of the Union complained 
as excessive ana unequal. He was in favor of affording 
encouragement to domestic manufactures; but believed, as 
many others did, that a less duty than that imposed by the 
former law, would prove a sufficient protection for manu- 
facturing establishments in the Uniip.d States. The subject 
was referred to a committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, by whom a report was made, that it was inexpedieDt 
to make any alteration in the law then in force. This re- 
port was accepted in the House, though the minority, on 
the question, was a large one. The subject was discussed 
in the Senate, where the majority were disposed to have 
tbe act modified ; but the vote of the Representatives, being 
in favor of its continuance unchanged, nothing could be 
legally effected. No doubt that considerations of local in- 
terest had an influence in the opinions entertained ; the 
manufacturing establishments were not to be found in the 
southern parts of the country. In the eastern and some of 
the middle Stales, they were numerous ; while few had been 
introduced in the south or west. In May, 1830, a bill was 
passed in both branches of the national legislatura, making 
appropriations for the erection of lighthouses, beacons, &c. 
—tor unproving harbors, and for surveys — which was laid 
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before the President, on the last day of the session, for his 
approval. But he did not give it his signature, nor return 
it to Congress with objections. And thus it failed to be- 
come a law. The President was blamed on this account, 
as being arbitrary, or as neglecting his official duty. It 
Was said by his polilical friends, that he was opposed to 
some of the objects for which the appropriations were made, 
and bad not time for a due consideration of the bill in all 
its parts. Some of the provisions related to works of in- 
lernal improvements, on the constitutionality of which he 
entertained doubts.* A similar complaint was made re- 
specting his conduct, at a later period, when he retained a 
bill regulating the sale of the public lands, which was of 
great importance, without signing it, and when there was 
sufficient time to have examined and returned it for the 
further action of Congress. 

The annual message of President Jackson, in December, 
1830, was unusually elaborate. It was full and minute, in 
the statements relating to the proceedings of the executive 
department of government, during the recess of the legis- 
lature; to diplomatic occurrences and efforts; and to the 
fulfilment of various acts of Congress, assigned to the action 
of the President ; with more of reasoning, lo show the cor- 
rectness of the conduct of the executive, than usual, or was 
perhaps necessary. For it is the province of the legislative 
to examine the executive proceedings, and to judge of their 
correctness. 

The acts of the administration, during the year 1830, 
besides the common end necessary duties occurring in 
the various departments of the government, were referred 
to in the message, and afford ground for an opinion of the 
tme state and condition of the IJnited Stales, at that period. 
The commercial intercourse with the colonial ports of Great 
Britain, though nominally improved, remained very nearly 
on the same looting it had been for several years previously. 
A Convention had, indeed, been formed and accepted ; but 
the commercial part of the nation was not satisfied with iL 
as there was much ceded, to the benefit of England, and 
but very little to the United States. The restrictions oa 
American vessels, visiting the colonies of Great Britain, 
vere not removed. ,The negotiation had been conducted 

■ )n hit nail ■iinnat BiMnge, lb* ^itdent ttatsd hit ol>)BetwiM ta lb* bill 
fbr ■ inlMcripiiDn to tbe (lock of the LooiiTille uid pDrttand Canal Comiianj, 
Id be of thia clunctei i andthu be diupprovad of the bill for lightbonwi, gie, 
u tbeir inoreue Mrred rethei to coofoM ami miilead tbe iiB*igatot tboii to be 
kineaMofnfetj. 
49 
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and concluded in a friendly manner by the ministers of the 
two governments ; and a hope was expressed by the Presi- 

. dent, that in due time more favorable terms might be ob- 
tained, and a fair reciprocity in trade, between the ports of 
both nations, be established.* The attempts made for par- 
ticipating in the trade of the Black sea, had not proved un- 
successful ; and by a treaty then recently made with the 
Sublime Porte, similar privileges were granted to the 

. United States as to the most favored nations in Enrope-f 
The relations between the United States and Russia were 
of a stable and satisfactory character. A treaty had been 
agreed on with Denmark ; by which six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were to be paid to American citizens, as 
an Indemnity for spoliations on their commercial property 
in 1808 — 1811. Similar indemnity was expected soon to be 
received from some other European governments, on whom 
claims had been several years before made, for like previous 
depredations. The negotiations with France for a recogni- 
tion and allowance of claims on that government, in con-~ 
sequence of depredations committed on American commerce, 
at former periods, and to a large amount, had been prosecuted 
■with renewed zeal, and with a strong hope of speedy success ; 
for a friendly spirit was manifested by the French govern- 
ment on the subject, although some objections were offered, 
as to an allowance of all the claims; the recent revolution 
in France indicating a favorable result to the negotiation,} 
as well as a proper occasion for extending the commercial 

* It wu mor« tbui intinuted, id the iiutnictioiu gWeD to Mr. McLmdc, lb* 
Edtoj 10 the Briliih conrt, id 1830, Ihat ifao eDibarraumeiita on [ha cammer- 
ciil iDlercoime betweeo the Iwo conDlriei, e8p«eial1]i with ihe coloolal porti 
af GreU Briuin.ahoiild be Mtribated to the improper demaadi or tb« mulakn 
of tha preeedipg idmiDutmlion ; and that PrcaNleDt JsckioD and hia mhiHten 
WITS more deurous of adJuBiiDg the difficulties on ihn Bnbjeci, oDd wooM be 
Diore ready to agree lo the lernii proposed by ibe British gavemmeDt. A aog- 
gealion iadiiMitive of a wanl of good policy as well a* orttae pntriotiaai. Fres- 
idsDt Adam* hod miidB every reasonable and proper effort Tor adjasting tbeae 
diffionltiet. Bnt [ho Britiah chose their own pecoliar poliey, or nol treat at 
■IL No one nai more deiiroua of Itealiog on Ihe aabject orcammeniis] intcr- 
MDTae with foreign DBtiaaa, on leroia of reciprocity, than Mr. Adomi, 

t The comniUsioaen by whom this treaty was formed, had been appoiDled 
bj the Preaident in 1829, without consent or knowledge of (be Senate ; nor 
waa Ihe Senate'* consent aaked at the Deit (olhiwing session. This was a (ia- 
galar proceeding i for id all caaea, a mission on i new subject, had nol beea 
made by the President wilbonl conaulting the Senate. Mr. Toxewell, of Vir- 
ginia, aevereiy censured the Preaident for this act ; and opposed the bill for 
allowing a aalsry to the commiisionera. He eaid the act was uneonslitultonal, 
a flagrant derogation of Ihe rights of the Senate ; and ought not to be paased 
over by tha Senate wilhont expreas condemnalion. 

t Mr. Rirei, of Virginia, woa then the minister of the United State* lo 
France ; nhoae ability and attention the President acknowledged to be bigUj 
•atUfactotj. 
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intercourse between the two countries : new efforts were 
made for bringing the subject of the boundary between the 
United States, and the British possessions adjoining, to a 
£nal termination, by submittins; the question to the arbitra- 
tion of a Prince, friendly to the two nations, and laying 
before him all the evidences in the case ; and a hope was 
confidently entertained, that his opinion and decision would 
soon be known. The misunderstanding with the republic 
of Mexico promised to be removed, as the jealousies of that 
government towards the United States had in a great 
measure been obviated, by the explanations which had been 
then recently offered — measures had also been adopted for 
preserving tranquillity on the borders of the Unitea States 
and that republic. The financial affairs of the govenunent 
continued in a prosperous condition ; the expenditures being 
less than fourteen millions of dollars, exclusive of the 
amount appropriated for paying the annual instalment of 
the public debt, which was eleven millions ; and the re- 
ceipts into the treasury, exceeding twenty-four millions; 
a lai^e portion of which accrued from the sales of land 
belonging to the United States. 

In the address of the President, at this time, he expressed 
his views at some length of the powers of the federal and 
State governments, and of the importance of avoiding all 
encroachments of each on the other. He had given similar 
opinions before, and they had an influence in leading him 
to object to bills for appropriating the public funds to most 
works for interna) improvements. For unless of a mani- 
festly general and national benefit, they would be unequal, 
and inevitably give occasion for complaints from some 
parts of the Union. He considered it of vital importance 
"to the Union to sustain the State sovereignties, as far as 
consistent with the rightful action of the federal govern- 
ment, and of preserving the highest attainable harmony 
between them." The opinion was again expressed of the 
propriety of limiting the office of President to one term, and 
that for four or six years. And the entire independence of 
the legislative and executive departments of the govern- 
ment, of each other, was strongly urged, as nece.ssary to 
the general welfare. But the doctrine, as it appeared to be 
understood by the President, was disapproval hy a great 
portion of the people ; and it was believed that the execu- 
tive was but the organ or agent of the legislature, in most 
cases, designed to carry into effect the laws enacted by the 
Representatives of the people. In some respects, indeed, 
the chief magistrate is independent of the other brani^es of 
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the goTemment ; but not to the extent supposed and claimed 
by Genera) Jackson. 

In this message the President again referred to the con- 
dition of the aboriginal tribes of the country; and gave his 
unqualified testimony to " the benevolent policy " of the 
federal government from its origin towards these uucivil- 
ized people. He repeated the opinion, which he had before 
given, in favor of their removal to a territory entirely ex- 
clusive of the settlements of the white population. It had 
been the desire of the government, as he said, for ihirt/ 
years, to effect their settlement far west of the Mississippi, 
and separate from any State or territorial district of the 
United States ; but nothing like compulsion -had been pre- 
viously used to effect the object. This conduct was alike 
humane and just towards the native tribes, and favorable 
to the settlement and peace of the States where they had 
resided. It was justly a matter of complaint only whea 
these tribes were absolutely ordered to remove, and threat- 
ened with the displeasure "of the govemment-if they did not 
speedily consent to de^rt from the lands formerly occupied 
by their ancestors. The President avowed his friendly 
regards for the native tribes of Indians; and no one could 
justly doubt the sincerity of his professions; while his 
winking at the strong measures of some of the southern 
States, where they then resided, to force them to remove, 
Subjected him to censure in other parts of the country. 

The strong opposition to the high tariff of duties on 
many imported articles, which was adopted in 1828, and 
was designed to encourage domestic manufactures, induced 
Uie President to refer again to the subject on this occasion. 
He expressed an opinion favorable to the protective policy, 
as necessary to the prosperity of the United States : but 
suggested the importance of some modification in the law, 
passed two years before, to reconcile it to the views of the 
people in the non-manufacturing States. He was aware 
of the difficulty of accomplishing this desirable object 
His immediate predecessor had expressed a similar opinion, 
in 1828 ; and suggested some modification for the purpose 
of rendering the operation of the tariff of that period more 
equal and satisfactory to all classes of citizens, and to all 
parts of the Union. No act was passed, however, either in 
1829, or 1830, for modifying or altering the law of 1828. 

President Jackson, early discovered his disapprobation 
of the Bank of the United States. He had donbts of the 
constitutional power of Congress to incorporate such a 
company : and be expressed an apprehension of its mis- 
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management, by which it was productive of more evil than 
of benefit bolh to the government and the people. He even 
doirbted the niitiiy of any banking tnslitnlinns in the na- 
tion. Probably lie had prejudices against them, as ihey 
often afforded facilities to spccnlators, and served to sup- 
port the credit system of the country to a mischievous 
extent : and from the failure or suspension of specie-pay- 
ments with many banks in the western parts of the Union. 
No doubt there was some foundation for his opposition to 
them: but it was an unjust conclusion, that all such com- 
panies should be prohibited, because some of (hem iiad* 
been unwisely administered. He had referred to this sub- 
ject in a former message, and fully expressed his views 
unfavorable to a renewal of the charier of the Bank of 
the United Slates. But the committee of the Senate, and of 
the House of Representatives, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, at the preceding session, made a report adverse to 
the opinion of the President; and in favor of continuing 
the bank : and they disapproved of the project of a gov- 
ernment bank. They believed " the latter would derange 
and injure the currency, and what was far worse, destroy 
the liberties of the people." And as to the constitutionality 
of the Bank of the United States, they said, it had repeatedly 
received the sanction of Congress. In repeating his opinion, 
at this time, he suggested the plan of a bank, very differ- 
ently formed, and wholly under the management and 
control of the government. It might still be called the 
Bank of the United States, or a Bank of the Treasury de- 
partment, he said ; and its object be to secure all the ad- 
vantages afforded by the bank then in operation, as to the 
finances of the nation. " It might," he said, "be based 
on public and individual deposites, but without power to 
make loans, or to purchase property : not being a corporate 
body, having no stockholders, debtors, or property, and 
but few officers, it would not he obnoxious to the constitu- 
tional objections which might be urged against the present ' 
bank : and having no means to operate on the hopes, fears, 
or interests of large masses of the community, it would be 
shorn of the influence which makes that bank formidable; 
the States woidd be strengthened by having in their hands 
the means of furnishing the local paper currency through 
their own banks ; while the bank of the United States, 
though issuing no paper, would check the issue of the 
State banks, by taking their notes in deposite and for ex- 
changes, only so long as they were redeemed with specie." 
It did not appear, however, by these suggestions of the 
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Presidect, that he had matured any plan for a bank, as a 
substitute foe that of the Uuited Stales, whose charter 
would expire in 1836. But one may sec, even in lliese 
outlines, ttiat he was in favor of depositing and keeping 
the public funds, in a mode similar to that afterwards pro- 
posed by his successor. The plan was, indeed, that of 
a Sub-treasury system, in embryo : which provides for 
placing the funds of the nation entirely under the control 
and management of the executive part of the govemmenL 
President Jackson gave a practical proof of his views OQ 
.this subject, in 1S33, by taking the public funda into his 
own hands, without authority of Congress, and most evi- 
dently contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and of the 
laws relating to the treasury department. 

In all free governments, the public treasury is under the 
control of the representatives of the people, and of the most 
popular branch or House of Representatives ; and this also 
has the exclusive right to originate bills for grants and 
appropriations of the people's money. The chief magis- 
trate has indeed a voice in the laws made for the regula- 
tion of the funds ; but it is an arbitrary assumption of 
power in him to make any use or disposition of them other 
than such as the laws of the legislature have directed. 
This is a fundamental principle recognized by the liamers 
of our Constitutions, State and federal ; and a violation, or 
disregard of it, is far more alarming than any single act of 
misjudgment or impolicy. What slampt this conduct as 
particularly improper and arbitrary, was the consideratioo 
that the legislature had just before instituted an inquiry 
into the state of the hank, and declared it a safe deposite 
for the public funds of the government 

There was a large deficit in the Post Office department, 
for the year 1830. Two years before, under the manage- 
ment 01 a different person, — Hon. John McLean, of Ohio, 
afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, — it was in a very prosperous state. But either 
through the inefficiency of the present Post Master General, 
or an injudicious increase of post routes and post offices, 
the balance was against the department in 1830. It bad 
not always, indeed, yielded a sufficient sum to meet the 
expenses ; but at this time the deficit was greater thao for 
many preceding years. The officer now at the head of the 
department, was accused, how justly cannot be proved, 
of party views in his appointment of mail contractors, aod 
of multiplying post offices unnecessarily. 

An effort was made, in IS31, to alter the law of the 
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United States, passed at an early period of the federal gov- 
ernment, defining the duties and declaring the authority of 
the Supreme Court under the Constitution. A report was 
made in the House of Representatives, to repeat the section 
of that law, which gave jurisdiction lo the court, in certain 
cases, on appeals from decisions of the Slate courts. The 
law, a part of which was now proposed to be repealed, 
had been adopted more than forty years, and no complainis 
made against it. It was now pretended that such super- 
vising power in the federal court, was inconsislent with 
the authority and rights of a sovereign State; and the al- 
teration was urged by those who were opposed to all ap- 
peals from the State courts, to a court of the United States. 
The report indicated hostility to an independent judiciary, 
as well as to an evidently legitimate authority in the fed- 
eral government, to decide on questions of a general nature, 
and given exclusively to its uirisdiction. It gave alarm, 
therefore, to the true friends of the Union and of the federal 
Constitution. But the report received the negative vote 
of a large majority of the House of Representatives ; and 
did not go to the Senate, for the opinion of that branch of 
the federal legislature. 

At the session of Congress, in 1831, a large satn was ap- 

Sropriated for extending the Cumberland road, through 
hio and Indiana, to Illinois. It was considered of great 
general or national benefit ; and therefore, several members 
of Congress voted for the expenditure, who were opposed 
to appropriations for most works classed under the head of 
internal improvements. President Monroe, as well as 
President Jackson, doubted the right of the federal govern- 
ment to expend the funds of the nation, except the object 
was evidently of great public and general advantage. But 
as this road had been commenced, there was good cause for 
extending it far west, to the vicinity of the public lands, 
and as a very convenient passage way, from the Atlantic 
te the farthest western settlement. 

Another act was passed at this time, showing a disposi- 
tion and a supposed right in the federal government, to ex- 
pend public money or property, for the interna! prosperity 
of the country, not expressly enumerated in the federal 
Constitution among the powers granted to the general gov- 
ernment. This was for the encouragement of the cultiva- 
tion of the olive. A law was passed on the subject in 
1817, granting tracts of land, as a premium to those who 
should, within a certain number of years, cultivate the 
olive with success. The propriety of that law was now 
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recognized, by confirming the former grants of land, oa 
proof having been adduced that the cuhivation had beea 
pursued, and in some cases with success ; and by a condi- 
tional grant of lands lo oihers engaged in the growth of 
the olive, if they slionld persevere, and succeed in the ex- 
periment. On the same principle, — that of regard to the 
general prosperity — expenses were incurred by Congress, 
■ with reference lo the culture of the mnlherry-tree for the 
silk-worm, and the manufacture of sills, — in i)aying for 
treatises written on these subjects. A pamphlet was pub- 
lished in 18^8, in pursuance of a resolve of Congress; but 
the general govertimcnt gave no further encouragement; 
probably doubting the iitilily or propriety of the measure. 
During this Congress, an act was passed for the benefit 
and relief of insolvent debtors to the United States. It ex- 
tended lo all debtors to the federal government, except the 
principals on official bonds ; or such as had received public 
monies, and not paid the same over to the treasury depart- 
ment. A few honest and unfortunate men found relief in 
this law; but its benelicial effects were not very extensive. 
The debtors to the government were chiefly of that de- 



scription who were excepied from the provisions of the 
act. It was but an apology for a bankrupt law, which 
Congress is authorized, by the Constitution, to enact. The 
present insolvent law was a poor substitute for the foritier. 
And it is certainly strange, that, wilh the express grant of 
power to tlie federal government to pass uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcy, and imperfect as all State insolvent 
laws must be, as they are not binding out of the State adopt- 
ing them, a law of Congress for this purpose has not btJea 
enacted. As such a law is chiefly for the benefliof traders 
and merchants, whose business may, and often does, extend 
in various parts of the United Stales, it belongs to the general 
government to legislate on the subject ; and thus to provide 
that the laws shall be one and the same throughout the 
nation. 

In the course of this year, 1831, treaties were concluded 
and ratified with the republic of Mexico — one referring to 
the boundaries between the iwo couulries ; and the other to 
commerce and navigation. A convention was also con- 
cluded, the same year, with France, on the subject of claims 
made by the United States on the government of that king- 
dom, for depredations committed on the American commerce, 
several years before, under the reign of the first Consul, the 
Emperor, or the Directory. Negotiations for this purpose 
had long been conducted by able ministers from the United 
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States, bat no eatts&ctory tenns had been definitely settled. 
The French government set up an opfxieing claim, on ac- 
coant of the non-fiilfilnient of a treaty made in 1778, be- 
tween the United States and the King of France, for the 
Bssistiuice of tbs former to defend the West lodia islaiidB of 
the latter, if attacked by the British. The American ad* 
ministration believed they were exonerated of all such de> 
mands from France by subsequent events. After much 
discussion and delay on the subject, a great portion of the 
claims of the United States were now consented to be paid 
fay the French government ; and an abandonment declared 
of its former demands and claims on account of the treaty 
of 1798, relating to a supposed ^aranty of the West India 
islands hy the former American Congress. But this {»'omite 
of indemnity was not fulfilled in the time agreed; and the 
delay furnished an occasion for uopleasanl and minatory 
dispute, three years afterwards. 

As a eensQs of the United States lutd been taken in 
1830-1, a new appointment of Representatives among the 
several States was now ordered ; and after a good deal of 
diacusstOR, and different ratios proposed, the number fijced 
for one Representative was forty-seven thousand and sevm 
hundred. In 1791, it was one for every thirty thousand; 
in ISOI, one for thirty-three thousand; in 1811, one for 
thirty-five thousand; in 1S21, one for forty thonsand. 

Among the important measures of the federal government, 
In 1831, and the political events afi'ecting the United States, 
were those relating to the subject of boundaries between 
the State of Maine and New Brunswick, which had been 
sabmitled to the arbitration of the King of the Netherlands; 
but in whose judgment the government of the United Slates 
did not acquiesce ; as in his decision he had departed from 
the real question referred to him, and had given an opinion 
which was of the nature of a compromise, allowing lo 
Great Britain a large tract of land, claimed by the United 
States, hy virtue of the local boundary described in the 
treaty of 1783, and which was recognized by the treaty of 
Gilunt in 1815. The friendly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, were, however, still fully preserved 
and maintained. The treaty with France, was finally settled 
a short time before, the sum promised to be paid, for com- 
mercial spoliations, though not so large as claimed, being 
sufficient to satisfy most of the claimants ; while a small sum 
was stipulated to be allowed the French goverikment for de- 
mands on the United States ; and a reduction of duties on 
American cotton, and on wines imported from France, which 
50 
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was agreed to as a consideration for yielding an important 
claim for certain commercial privileges, which the French 
gOTernment had ur^ed under their construction of the treaty 
for the cession of Louisiana. Treaties of commerce had 
also been renewed with Sweden aod Denmark. Fresh ne- 
gotiations had been instituted with the governments of Cen- 
tral and Sonth America, (formerly colonies of Spain,) on 
account of depredations on the commerce of the United 
States, for which they apologized, by pretending that vio- 
lations of blocliades had been committed by the veseels 
confiscated or detained ; and by the consideration that no 
commercial treaty had been formerly made by the United 
States and Spain, their, parent government, which oUiged 
them to allow such privileges or favors, as bad been stipu- 
lated in the treaties of other European powers. 

The removal of some Indian tribes from the States, in 
which they bad formerly resided, had beeneffected during the 
year, and others were preparing also to remove in the year 
following — they were chiefly from the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia — and the lands, provided for their 
future settlement, were far west of the river Missiasippi, and 
beyond the territory occupied by citizens of the United 
States ; and where they were to be entirely separated from 
all State authority; which it was supposed would conduce 
to their welfare, ^eir preservation, and to the peace of ibe 
nation. The public finances appeared to be in a prosperous 
Stale, as for several preceding years, and the usual reduction 
of the national debtmade. IhePresidentagainexpressedhi* 
views, as given on a former occasion, on the propriety of an 
alteration of the Constitution, for preventing the same per- 
son to serve or be elected as President of the United Stales 
a second term; and against the policy of renewing the 
charter of the bank of the United States, which would 
expire in 1836.* 

■ Tlw BeeratBiT of tha Treaanij — Loan McLane, of Delaware — in faw n- 
port on the pnblic financei and ihe .CDirenc; of the Unhed Statea, expreaHd 
viewa very dtfTBrent from Ibaie cootaiDed in [he annual meHOge of th« Pimi- 
4enl, at thia poriod. Hii opinion was in favor of the naliDno! bank, and a laK 
conviction declared of its olililj', both (o Ibe goTerament and 10 the people. 
And jet he idmilted thai there were aome dsfecta in the charter, and Mm* 
■bnaea in the adminiitiation of the iaitilnlion. Bnt tlieae, he auppoaed, might 
Im remedied; and the bank cootbued, with rafety and wKh highly favorabla 
reiultB to tbe whole coontry. Many of the polilical ftienda of Preaident Jack, 
■on difiered in opinion from him, as to the conrtitutionalily and poblic ad- 
vantage! of the bank of Ibe United States. At a very larn meelini of cilixeM 
of Philadelphia, in Jnly, 1832, mod alter the negative of tbe Preudenl to lbs 
bill, which was pawed by Congreia for a renewal of the charter of tbe bank 
of United Suiea, composed of hu former polilical friendi, it was 

" Haolvtd, Hiat tJu rejtctioM of Ikt tan* if Oi* UniUd 8tata—OM r*. 
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An additional pension law was passed in June, 1632 ; by 
wliicb provisioD was made for all those who had served in 
tb J war of the Revo!ution for the term of six months. The 
pension allowed was a sum equal to the wages received 
when they were in service, on proof of the time being two 
years — and a proportionate sum for a less term of serrice, 
till it was as short as six months ; but none who had served 
less than six months were included. By this act of Con- 
gress, a great number of persons in Ihe decline of life, and 
most of them in reduced circumstances, received the bounty 
of the government, who could not avail themselves of the 
former laws granting pensions. And yet it was found dif- 
ficult to do justice to all. A large portion of the men, who 
had served their country in the contest for liberty and in- 
dependence, in the war of the Revolution, had deceased ; 
and equity seemed to require that their children should re- 
ceive what the parent would, had he survived. To have 
done this with proper discrimination, however, was scarcely 
possible : and the chief design of a pension is the personal 
comfort and benefit of one who hazarded life and performed 
important services himself 

The law of 1828, relating to duties on imports, by which 
the rate was raised to a higher amount than was fixed four 
years before, (both of which were designed to encourage 
and aid domestic manufactures,) met with great opposition ; 
and in some parts of the Union, the complaints and denun- 
ciations of it, as an unequal and oppressive measure, r^ 
ceived some modification by Congress, in July^ 1832, by an 
additional law " to alter and amend " the former. The 
principal alteration consisted in fixing a less duty on coarse 
woollen soods, used chiefiy by the common and poorer 
classes of people. The duty on the higher priced woollens 

peatid uiaiiUi o^ Prtiidnl Jackion on tkt prinnpltt if praUetioa to JmiT' 
USD indutiry ; oa tlu auUiority ijf Ou SupTtnu Cimrt, and on Uit iiukpta- 
dtiK* tf both /buMi 0^ CongrUi, hari tietrti tutry Jtut and hoaoraMt tif 

St Khtch th* ptojUt of Ptnntyltania vnn conntcUd imOi Aim — that tht rt- 
iction of a Praidint, uAom politUaX path hat tnn littrolly itrtatd uitt 
Ah oim molattd pUdgtt, and laitk tht ditappmnUd hopi4 tf hit patrittie 
frUndt — oho hat Otut iMmtonlir traa-pitd on Iht inttrati of iU fillou-titi- 
leni, and a» ihi Coit^Uation af Aii country, vnndd, in Oa OJinoMan ij^ tUi 
Dueling, b* a notioxaJ cnlamifir, Hu contttpitnet (f vjkieh v* cannoi cmh 
icBipIab vWuiat a AuddtT — that wt will, thtr^ort, tue ait lavfiii and hoitor 
ailt nuant, 6y oppotiag thi rt-tltctian <f Andmi Jachten, to avtrt Out 
ealtt»ity. And uc wIliRnfy (all On oar /tllom-titixtiu tf Ptitntylvania 
and 0^ tin l/aioa, htarlily and manfully to eonttnd, at Ike aj^roaehing 
tUttuM, for Uu auiinltnancl of Uom principla, and Ote promotion if ikon 
right*, vkUh Of piUriaU if tht Xtvolatiou taltd mth thtir blood." 
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«eie eontiaoed trith littte dinMoulioii ; and lh« nitiimum 
principle adopted in the former law, wa» abolished. Thoae 
which coet Hco doQaraJi/hf cenia again paid the same duly 
under the new 3S under the former act. Uu all which cost 
leaa than that sum, the duly was reduced ; and oe tboae 
irbich were of the value of one dollar and five cents the 
yftrd, il was fifty cents less than by the law of 1828. By 
that eict, which adopted the mintmwm principle, wocdJens 
nnder thirty-five and thirty-three centa (he yard, paid mora 
than one htindred per cent duty. By the former law, wool 
imported was subject to a specific duty c^ four cents on a 
potmd; besides an a4 valorem duty of fifty per cent. The 
raw of July, 1832, imposed no duty on imported wool which 
colt oaly eight cents a pound ; and on that which cost more 
than eight cents, four cents, and forty per cent, ad valorem. 
On cotton cloths, and on iron, the duty was also now r^ 
itueed from the rate fixed by the law of 1S28 ; on silk goods, 
and on tea and wine, it was greatly reduced; andcommob 
tea«, imported directly from beyond the cape of Good Hope, 
Were to be exempted frcMU all duties. 

The law of 1828, was considered unequal and impolitic, 
by a great porlicm of the peofrie, in all parts of the Union ;* 
and it was »td, with much reason ana justice, that a rer- 
enoe should be raised chiefiy by high duties or taxes on 
iuxoxies ; aod that stich had been the policy of most gov- 
oriunentfl in Europe. The objections and complainta 
against the act of 1828 were indeed more vehemently uiged^ 
and relief more loudly and generally called for, in ttte 
Boaibem parts of the United Slates, than in the middle and 
esBtera parts. And the hiw of 1832, with the small and 
partial rodtictioa of duties, did cot remove nor lessen the 
opposition, in the southern States, to the American system, 
as the policy of high duties on imports, for protecting do- 
BMilio Buumlectures, was then called. Where the slave 
popolation was large, coarse and low prieed woollens were 
much in demand ; and in their operation, both the lav of 

* It mi s(Ua iMnl in CongrtM*, hj m«nb«n baa the Mslbern Milei, 
frids (be nbJMt of ibe Mriffma uaieT duconnn, that the KeprBKotaliTn 
{MB the New Bnghod BuitM were pHbing the bill tot high dttiei, ttirm eelf- 
Uk motiTea. ■■ tb» imnuCictHnrB of wnollea and cotton gaoit wen vtiry »»■ 
mereu b diet pert ortfw UbIbii. Bhi the bet was, that the mejorii)- of the 
IlepreieDt«i*ea Anm (he Ifei* EQgtBnd RtMe> were eppeoed both to (tie law 
M the eobjeCt which »•■ panad in 1616, ud ialB24. But eftanrardt, wboB 
it wia bund to ha the policy of the federal gnvemmant to lid danxslie OMaa- 
ftetarei, end tbeee eetabEuheiente haiiog beeo muliipliel, they wan in fanr 
or (be pcoleetH^ ajMem ; isd eeaie of them, perhafii n^«d Ih* iw mi nt 
iv6oM bejond the poiot of jnitice and propiietj'. 
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1S38, and of 1S32, wus coiMidend oppiMure, u veil u 
arbitrary and unjust. In Soutb Carolina, the complaints 
and th« opposition exceeded those made in any other of tiie 
States; and it was resolved, a few tnontha after the law of 
July 1833, not by a few individuals, but by the legislature 
•f the State, that that and the former law of 1B2B, were in' 
fractions of tlie Constitution, or exceeded the power given to 
the federal government by that compact; and were therefore 
null and void ; and thai the execution of those actt vithin the 
State were to be prevented, even by joree^ if necessary. 

This was truly an alarming movement on tlie part of 
South Carolina; and it was, in some respects^ a novel jwo- 
ceeding of a single Stale. In 1794, there Was indeed, a 
formidable insurrection, in PeaniytvaQia, against the excise 
lawsof the general government, passed at that time; but the 
State authority did not sanction it, and even made exertions 
to prevent and suppress it. And the strange resolutions and 
proceedings of the legislatures of Virgioia and of Kentucky, 
m 1796, in opposition to the sedition and alien laws, did 
not expreesly propose opposition to them by force, though 

^ aMunune that these laws were imconstitutional, they fully 
iDtimated that they were a nullity. When they adopted 
such restriutions and declared sueh an opinion, these States 
appealefl to other States to proeounce those laws to be void; 
with the intention, oo doubt, of having them considered 
uneonstitutional, by a majority of the States, that they 
might be repeated ; and perhaps to have the CtMistitution 
80 amended as to prohibit, in iuture, the passage of a law 
either to prevent ^e freedom of the press, or the banish- 
niflot even of aliens from the country, without a formal and 
legal eoDvictitm of treastm. 

But not CMitent with a public declaration that the lawa 
lately passed, imposing high duties on imported goods, for 
the purpose of aiding manufactures were uno(Histitutic»ial, 

' and therefore to be deemed null and void, the legislature of 
South Carolina exphcitiy declared its determination to pre- 
Tent, by force, the execution of those laws within that State ; 
and accordingly prepared to oppose the authority of the 
fe^ral governmtot in any attempts to enforce or execute 
theoa. On this occasion of great excitement and alarm, the 
President issued a proclamation, in December, 1S32, warn- 
ing and forbidding the people in all parts of the Union from 
arniing, with any intention of opposing the laws of the 
United ^ates. And he adopted measures to maintain the 
atithonty of government with decision and promptitude. 
His conauct, ia this jespect, was aj^woved by the people. 
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eenerally through the coantry. And the citizens of South 
Carolina were patriotic and prudent enotigh, soon after, to 
cease all forcible opposition. By a few persons indeed, a 
distinction was made between preparing to coerce a State 
lo submission, without the fnll and direct authority of a 
legislative resolution of Congress, and putting down an 
insurrection promptly, supported by the minority of a State, 
and when tiie aid of the federal govenunent was desired by 
the constituted authority of the State, as it was by Penn- 
sylvania in 1794. But as a State is only part of the Union, 
over which the federal government has anthority in ceriaia 
cases, one of which is raising a revenue, which includes the 
power of laying duties on imports, all determination to op- 
pose the dtte execution of the laws, passed by the national 
legislature, is evidently improper; and all preparations and 
threats to resort to force for such purpose may be justly 
considered as disorganizing, and dangerous to the welfare 
and integrity of the Union. 

During this session of Congress, and soon after obstruc- 
tions had been placed in the way of collecting import duties 
in South Carolina, a bill was brought before Congress for 
giving the President full power to enforce the laws on the 
subject in any and every part of the United States ; which 
was warmly opposed by the members from South Carolina, 
and some others. While the bill was before the Senate, 
January, 1833, the following resolves were offered by Mr. 
Calhoun, a Senator from South Carolina — " That the people 
of the several States are united as parties to a constitutional 
compact, to which the people of each Slate, as a separate 
and sovereign eommunity — and that the Union of which 
that compact is the bond, is a union between the States 
ratifying the same. That the people of the several States 
delegated to the general government, thus proposed and 
formed, ceflain definite powers, reserving to each Stale the 
residuary masa of powers to be exercised by its own sepa- ' 
rate government — and that whenever the general govern- 
ment assumes the exercise of powers, not delegated by the 
compact, its acts are unauthorized, void, and of no effect — 
and that the general government is not made the final judge 
of the powers delegated to it, since that would make its 
discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers — that the assertions, that the people of the^e Stales, 
taken collectively as individuals, are, or have been, 
united on the principle of the social compact, and as such 
are formed into one nation oi people ; that the people 
of the several States composing the Union have not, as 
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members thereof, retained their Bovereignty ; that the alle- 
giance of their citizens has been transferred to the g:eneral 
government ; and that tliey have not the right of judging 
ill the iast resort, as to the extent of powers reserved, and 
consequently of those delegated— are not only without 
foundation in truth, bnt are contrary lo the most certain' 
and plain historical facts, and the clearest deductions of 
reason — and that ail exercise of force, on the part of the 
general government, or any of its departments, are uocon- 
slitutional; lend directly to subvert ihe sovereignty of the 
States, to destroy the federal character of the Union ; and 
to rear on its ruins a consolidated government, wtthont any « 
constitutional check or limitation. The next day a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, Mr. Grundy, proposed the following, 
as a substitute for the resolves onered by the Senator from 
South Carolina — " Resolved, that, by the Constitution of 
the United States, certain powers are delegated to the gen- 
eral government, and those not delegated nor prohibited to 
Ihe States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people — that one of the powers expressly granted by the 
Constitution to the general government, and prohibited to the 
States, is that of laying duties on imports — that the power 
to lay imposts is wholly transferred from the State author- 
ities to the general government, without any reservation of 
power or right on the part of the State — that the tariff laws 
of 182S, and of 1832, are exercises of the constitutional 
power possessed by the Congress of the UniledStates, what- 
ever opinions may exist as to their policy or justice — that 
an attempt on the part of a State to annul an act of Con- 
gress, passed on any subject, exclusively confided by the 
Constitution to Congress, is an encroachment on the rights 
of the general government." 

In these different resolutions, offered for the sanction of 
Congress by those who repudiated the conduct of the exec- 
utive, and apologized for the measures of South Carolina, 
and by those who condemned the measures of South Caro- 
lina, and approved the conduct of the federal executive, 
chiefly indeed, of an abstract nature, one may perceive the 
diversity of opinion then existing, as to the extent of the 
pawer of the federal goverment, and to the authority re- 
tained by the several States* 

* A diniDguiabed political character in one of the New England Slate*, 
when the embargo was in Torcei 1S09, on a pablic oecaskui, obaerved, " That 
tlie governmenl oritie Unltad States was b limittd goieniinent, and llmt Cod- 
greM did not poueta all the p«v>en of legialBtioii ; that the individual Stale* 
were cri^uollj complela ■overaigniiei ; that thejr wen ao maiij diatinct iw- 
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In his annual message to Congress in December, 1833, 
the President referred particularly, and at great length, 
to the lavs regulating duties on imported articles, more 
eepecially on woollen and cotton goods; although an act 
was passed at the previous session of the federal legislature 
on the subject, adopted after deliberate consideration, and 
intended to be continued in forqe for some years, and until 
the entire payment of the public debt should he eflfected. 
But that act had not given the general satisfaction which it 
was hoped it would have produced ; for after its passage, 
the opposition in South Carolina to the system of high 
duties for the protection of manufactures had continoed, 
and assumed an alarming character, as already related. 
The President did not indeed, reoommend a total repeal of 
the law in consequence of such opposition: but he ex- 
pressed the opinion and desire, that some compromise should 
be made ; and the law so modified as to be less exceptiona- 
ble than it was with its present provisions. And an act 

tiDiii, righlfullj poi>enin| asd eierciaing, each nilhin iti own jariidiction, M 
the atlributss of aupreme power ; iHal, by ibe federal Canal itulion, ihey agreed 
to forni ■ general gnvnmineDl, and lo aurrender t. part of their powera, Dot tba 
vAoli, into the band* of ibia government ; that, having deacribed Ibe fbim of 
Ihe new goveromrDl, ihej deolared preciaelj' what powera ibey giTe it ; and 
batiDg cautioualy deacribed and de&ied the powera given to Ibe fedeial ga>- 
emiiienl for greater aecaiilv, ihej eipresaly declared llial the powera not dele- 
gated to tha United States, by the Conatitolion, are reaerved to the Stalea,or Id 
Uie people Ibereor." Auatbar highly eminent and learned atatcinHn haw ••• 
aerted, in a tate public addreoa, " I'hat (beau Slatea, aeparately conaideicd ead 
etiitiDg, were oever aaverein and independent ; and are only ao b Ibeir united 
Bod sggregalB character. " But thla doctrine doea not appear entirely conaialent 
with the phraae in Ihe Declaralion of Independence, " Tbal theae coloniea vtTt 
limrtii;n and independiHit Slalea" — not thai these States weie aovercign and 
independent merely when united, or when acting in conoerl for liberty — and 
Ibe Coniililiilion of Ibe Stale of Maseachuaells required of every one in pnblic 
office to declare, that Ihe cammonweahh was of right a frtt, toptrtign, and 
indeptndtal Stale, ihcugh it contoini aclaaae anlborizingagranl of civil power 
to Congreaa for general purpoaei. 

Thii doctrine or opinion has nol ^nemlly been admilMd ; nor doea il bow 
prevail Id any great eitenl. In addition to the remark* in the firal port of tbia 
volume, ihe following preamble to reaotve* ia preaenled, which were adopted 
by a huge meeting in New Hampahire, in 1S08, and said to lie penned by the 
distinguiahed eTponnder of the Conililntion, in a more rscenl period. " The 
govemmenl of the United Slate* ia a delegated, limiled govenunent — the in- 
dividual States originally complete aovereigoliea. They were so meny diatlnct 
natinna, rightfully posaessing and exerciaing, each within its own jurisdiction, 
all the atlribnte* of inpreme power. By the Constitution, they mutnally 
tgreed to form a general government, and to surreitder a part of their powera, 
not the whale, into Ihe handa of thia govemmenL Having described Ihe fonn 
they declare precisely what powers ibey give it ; and then, for greater •eeirily, 
eipre*aly declare, that the powers not delegated to the Unhed Stale* by lb* 
ConMitation, are r««er*ed to the State* reapweiively, or to the people." 
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was passed by Congress, in March, 1833, modifying, in 
some important points, the law of the previous session. It 
provided for the gradual reduction of duties on imports, to 
take effect, in part, on the first of January, 1S34; on the 
first of January, 1S36 ; on the first of January, 1838 ; and 
on the first of January, 1840 : in the following manner — 
from all duties, which exceeded twenty per cent, on the 
value of the imported goods or articles, one tenth part of 
such excess should be deducted, at each of the said periods : 
and that on and after the first of January, 1842, one half 
of the residue of such excess should be deduced, and the 
other half on and after the first of June, 1842, • 

One design of this compromise-act, supported and urged 
with great zeal by Mr. Clay, a member of^ the Senate from 
Kentucky, was to conciliate the southern States. The grad- 
ual operation of the law, it was also said, would prevent 
all injurious effects on the manufacturing interests of the 
country. And the fact, that the public debt was then almost 
and would soon be wholly extinguished, fiirnished another 
consideration for discontinuing the high rate of duties, for 
the purpose of a lai^e revenue. This act however, was not 

essed without great opposition, and chiefiy from members 
longing to the eastern and middle States. By them, it 
was considered an abandonment of the established policy 
of the federal government, which had previously been in 
favor of the protective system ; and would prove not only 
an injury to individuals, but serve to check the extension 
of manufactures, so important to the general prosperity of 
the country. 

* &«• psg* 89S. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ganeisl JacbMB elected PrMident for » •ecmd Tenn. Difficnltj witii Bomlh 
Cirolimt, on accaant of the Tariff Iaw>, and EagnlBlUHu. Praudent'a 
Froclunilkin. Debaies in Congrau on Btale Rishli. ControTenj wkh 
France for not Pajing Uniied Sutea sccording to Tre&tjr of 1B8I. Preai- 
dent propocaa Repriuli, and niet itrong term^ censuring the French Goi~ 
cnunsat Nonhentt Bonnduy QiMstian. Rsmovnl of tba Indkn Tribei. 
Bill In dirtnbntiif ^viwed* of Balei of Poblw Lands. PT«iid«('B preja- 
Aew ud desnscMtioBi aguiiit the Banka. Hii views of a HetiUic Cir- 
rencj. InoreaM of Uinl*. General eTili of discontinning Banks. A 
plan for ■ Snh-l^eaBnij. fiepaiBtian of Banks and the GoTernment — Under 
eontrol of Enontlre— Danger of aooh a ^stem. Gensral Jaduon'l PoliU 
ical Chancier. His Views of EieoDtirB Power norel snd aUmiiBg. The 
EAols of Us pecaliai Pelicj as to the CnxieBc; — Ilii retnement &om Office. 
Failore of his FinanciBl and Honetar; Scbemes. 

It has been alieadj noticed that President Jackson early 
discovered views decidedly hostile to all banking companies, 
and in favoi of introducing a metallic currency. Of the 
bank of the United States he appeared particularly jealous. 
He overlooked its numerous advantages to the country; 
represented it as improperly administered ; and intimated 
that there was a settled design to dictate to the federal gor- 
emment, and to corrupt the people. This opposition to the 
institution was sharpened by a belief, in the President and 
some of his friends, that its officers were his political ene- 
mies, and were exerting their influence Eigainst his re-elec- 
tion, by granting pecuniary accommodations to induce in- 
dividuals to oppose it The prejudices which he entertained 
against the United States bank were, in a great measure, 
unjust ;• and yet his opinion of the evils arising from the 
multiplication of banks, and of an increased circulation of 
bank paper in the country, was adopted by a large portion 
of the people, who were not interested in those institutions. 
But his plan of an immediate prevention of a paper cur- 
rency, and of introducing one exclusively of gold and silver, 
was utterly impracticable, and must have operated to the 
injary of the whole community : and so lar as the policy 
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prerailed, it produced great embarrassments in the mon- 
etary concerns of the countiy. In accordance with his 
views of the insecurity and defects of banks, the President 
recommended an examination into the state of the bank of 
the United States, and the proceedings of its directors. He 
even intimated doubts of the safety of the government funds 
in that bank, and the propriety of having some other place 
of deposite. An examination of the state and administra- 
tion of that bank was soon after liad by a committee of 
Congress ; which reported in favor of its safety and good 
management But the President was not satisfied with the 
report, nor disposed to leave the public funds under the di- 
rection and control of Congress, which as the representatives 
of the people, have the only legitimate and constitutional 
authority over them. And in the course of the year, by an 
arbitrary act, assumed to himself the right to decide as to 
the place and manner of keeping them, without authority 
from Congress, contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and to all former practice by the executive. 

There was a general expression of disapprobation of this 
act of the President. All impartial men condemned it : and 
many of the friends of the administration admitted it to be 
arbitrary, whether the management of the bank had been 
improper or not, as it was an exercise of power not within 
the constitutional competency of the executive. Even his 
belief that the public good required it, could furnish no just 
apology; as the national legislature was soon to meet, and 
would adopt such measures in the case, as its collected wis- 
dom might dictate. 

The conduct of the President afterwards, in reference to 
this subject, was not calculated to show that he was alto- 
gether free from personal or party prejudices in the transac- 
tion. When the Senate requested a statement of his reasons 
for the measure, made by him to his cabinet, before its 
adoption, but after his resolution had been taken, he refused 
to communicate it; and Congress was thus left in doubt as 
to his real motives, or his arguments in favor of the act of 
removing the public funds from the bank, where by law 
they were deposited. — After full and able discussion, a large 
majority of both branches of the national legislature gave 
their assent, at this session, to a bill for distributing the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the public lands among the several States, 
accordingto their population. Itwasnot proposed to include 
ail the lands belonging to the United States, but such portions 
as might be sold within a certain limited time. The publie 
debt would soon be entirely paid ; and the lands, it was 
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contended, being eranted for the benefit of the Union, or all 
the States in the Union, might now justly be appropriated 
for such purpose. Many of the States were then engaged 
in making internal improvements, and needed the aid to be 
derived from their part of the proceeds of the sale. The 
States in which large tracts of the public lands were found, 
were claiming or requesting more than their due proportion, 
for these and similar purposes; and it was justly urged, 
that the other, especially the original States, should receive 
their full share. This measure was generally considered to 
be beneficial and equitable : but it was opposed by the mem- 
bers of Congress from the new Stales, and by some of the 
friends of the administration, who desired the amount 
arising from the sale of public lands should be at the disposal 
or in the keeping of the executive department of the gov- 
ernment. It was passed, however, by a vote of more than 
two to one, in the House of Representatives, and of twenty- 
three to five, in the Senate. And yet the President declined 
giving it his approval and signature. His conduct on the 
occasion was severely censured : not that his right to with- 
hold his signature was denied, though it was taking great 
responsibility after the passage of the bill by so large a 
majority ; but the manner of destroying the bill was deemed 
unprecedented and arbitrary. Had he returned it to Con- 

fress, with his objections, it might and probably would still 
ave become a law ; as more than two thirds of each branch 
of the legislature had voted in favor of it. But he retained 
it in his hands, till the session was closed, and that Con- 
gress expired ; and thus an important measure was defeated, 
by the arbitrary will of the chief magistrate. 

This act of the executive was not only arbitrary, but 
was highly injurious in its consequences. Had the bill been 
approved by the Presidcnl, and passed into a law, the Stales 
would have received, from the proceeds of sales of the 
public lands in three years, upwards of fifty millions of 
dollars — besides twelve and one half per cent, allowed to 
the States iu which the lands were situiited, amounting to 
oversixmillions. Norwould this plan have been oppressive 
to the common people, who wished to purchase small lots 
for their own possession, nor given facilities to capitalists to 
purchase large tracts for speculation : for it provided for 
sales ins mall parcels,* Since that time, the dominant party 

* The State of New York would hare thos received between I8S8 and 1836, 
«i|hl miltioni of dollars : Pemuylvnnta, fire mitlieiia seTeu hundred and fiflj 
Ihcomid : Vi^oia, fonr and one half million! : Ohio, about tbe lame tarn : 
MBHBchaMtta,lHo miUuuu: NonhCaralliu.neaTljfonmiUionB: BoathCaro- 
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in Congress has opposed ali similar efforts to dispose of the 
public lands, tlie snle of which would have given a large 
amount to each Sialo. And these lands are melting away 
from the hands of tiie gfivcrnmcnt, in continual grants for 
roads, or for public buildings and institutions for the benefit 
of particular Stales: in inter disregard of the conditions, on 
which they were ceded or purchased. 

It is difiinnlt to account for this conduct of the President, 
or of the dominant parly in Congress, which gave him its 
support; but on the supposition, that they were to be ap- 
propriated, as circumstances might require, for the purpose 
of conciliating certain Stales and sections of the Union. — 
It is hardly to be supposed, that personal feelings dictated 
this conduct of the executive, and that he opposed and 
prevented the plan solely from his prejudices against the 
author of it.* 

Another measure of deep interest to the Union, and in- 
volving great constitutional questions, as to the extent of 
the powers of the federal government, was adopted during 
this meeting of Congress, This was an additional law 
relating to the collection of duties on imports into the 
United Slates. The Stale of South Carolina, had not only 
passed resolutions, declaring the tariff law of July, 1832, 
unequal and oppressive, bnt unconstitutional and void; 
and had even made an ordinance to resist and repel any 
attempts to execute the faw within that State by officers of 
the federal government.t Congress saw fit to legislate on 
the subject ; and a law was passed authorizing the Presi- 

lina, two lailUoDS : New tlampshire, one millii'n one hundred and twenty 
IboDBand : Georgin, one million and Tour hundred ihoaaand : Tennessee, two 
million lU hundred and aeventj Ibouannd &c. 

* This bill for " the lemporarj spproprialioD of the proceeds of the nlea of 
the public lands," provided that, for the terra of Qve jetkn, from (be firatof Jao- 
oarj, I S33, there should benllowGdlo the States of Ohio, IndioDa, lllinoia, Ala- 
abinii, Missouri, Mississippi and Loiiiaiana, respectively, above Iheirdue share, 
twelve anda half per cunt, for objects of education and internal improvement*, 
aa the legisliturea of those Slates should direct : and that Iha other seven- 
eigbtbj ^nld be ditided anions "" ^ Slates in the UniOD. This bill traa 
neither approved nor returned to Congress, al the session when il passed tbs 
two branuhes of the legislature, as has been before nolicedi and when the 
President returned it, nt the nett seS'iion, his principal objeclion to it was, that 
h was conlrarf to the terms of the cei»ion of these lands to the Uiiit«d Suies; 
which were, that ihey should be for the benefit of the whole Union; whereaa 
the bill fave more than an equal portion la the new States, in which the land* 
were silualed. And yet he had liefare e.^pressed an opinion thai ihese public 
lands should be considered as belonging entirely to the SlBlea wherein they 
nere found. 

t 8m ptffi S9T. 
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dent to oifoioe tbe lavs for the collectioo of a revenue 
arising from imposts, and to establish custom houses in 
such oUier places as might be necessary for security, and 
for tbe collection of the legal duties, instead of the place 
designated by the existing laws of Congress. 

It was on this occasion, that the resolutions were offered 
by a Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, relatios 
to the powers of the federal goTemment, and the reserved 
rights of the several States. He opposed tbe new collec- 
tion bill, and supported the resolutions, which were in favor 
of the right of a State to declare and to oppose a law of 
Ctmgress as unconstitutional, when supposed by such 
State to exceed the power delegated to the federal govern- 
ment. His speech was considered to be plausible, in- 
genious, eloquent, and in some parts argumentative and 
powerful. But he pressed the doctrine of State rights so far, 
as to deny the paramoimt authority of the federal govern- 
ment, and to endanger the stability of the Union. Those 
who had before advocated the doctrine of State rights, had 
admitted, that the general government was absolutely su- 
preme in its authority throughout the States, as to the ob- 
jects and purposes declared in the Constitution to belong 
to it ; while all power not given was reserved to the severtu 
States. The collection of a revenue, and the rate of duties 
to produce a revenue, were exclusively in the jurisdiction 
of Congress. The Senator from Scfuth Carolina contended, 
that a single State might judge of the constitutionality of a 
law of Congress on any subject, might declare it unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore render it null and void in such 
State. He hesitated to insist explicitly on the right, or the 
TOopriety of using force against tne authority of the United 
Slates ; but measures were adopted in that State, to resist 
force by force ; and many there asserted a right to make 
such resistance. It was indeed, proposed by the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, to have a convention of delegates 
from all the States, to alter the Constitution, and deny to 
Craigiess all authority to impose duties for the protection 
of domestic manufactures, and only for the piuposes of a 
revenue. 

The new Collecuon Bill was advocated by the most able 
tneinbns of the Senate,* and particularly by one of the 
Senators from Massachi\sett8, Mr. Webster. And in giving 
his reasons in favor of the measure, he referred to ^e reso- 
iutioiis offered by Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, which 

" Bee Appendix. 
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wera then pending before the Senate, and the conectneaa 
of which that Senator had endearored to vindicate. The 
reply of the Se&ator from Massachusetts, was admitted to 
be uncommonly poverful ; and his doctrine of the eaprem- 
acy of the federal government, in all cases wherein the 
Constitution had given it jurisdiction, iraa allowed to be 
correct, and even necessary to the authority of Congress in 
any caae, and to the preservation of the Union. The 
theory of the Senator from South Carolina, was shown, by 
the Senator of Massachuselts, to be fraught with danger to 
the Union, and as leading to the utter prostration of all the 
powers of the general government. It was denied, that a 
State had a right to annul an act of the national legislature 
relating to a subject exclusively placed under its authority; 
and much more to oppose its acts by force, on the pretence 
that they were unconstitutional ; bat admitted that any 
State, considering itself aggrieved by an act of Congress, 
or in the belief of its unconstitutionality, might appeal to 
other States, and propose a general convention ibr an altera- 
tion of the Constitution. Any other opposition was deemed 
to be rebellion and revolution. 

Similar arguments were advanced by the Senator of 
Massaehusetts, on this very interesting occasion, as he had 
offered a few years before, in his reply to another Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr. Hayne, who asserted the doctrine 
cootended for in the resolutions, when he was pleading (at 
a liberal allotment of the public ksds to the settlers in the 
new States. On both these occasions, the Senator of Mas- 
sachusetts was believed to be the most correct in his views, on 
tiw powers of the general government, as well as most 
convincing m his arguments : and these two speeches, 
perhaps, contained the best explanation and vindication of 
the authtvity of Congress, nnder the Constitution, whida are 
to be found in any productions or pubhcations on tbs sub- 
ject In the exercise of poUtical authority relating to the 
subjects, stated in the federal con^ct, to be vested in the 
national govermnent, it is paramount to all Stale authonity : 
but on subjects, not enumerated as coBuntted to the joxia- 
diction of Congress, the right of a State to legialate, is indds- 
putable and exclusive. And it can justly oecoma a ques- 
tion, as to the power of the f^leral govemnent m a measuN 
proposed, only ao far as to asceiuin if it .be iadBded in 
eoiaa of the enumerated powers, or necessary to cncry into 
efect the autfaodty clearly delegated. 

To pretend that a State may dedave a law of Congress, 
ndatiog to a. tubjecl, the mgulation of which is gimQi to 
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the national gorernment, unconstitutional, and therefore 
null and void, is evidently unsound in theory, and of a 
directly disorganizing character. Tsor can it justify the op- 
pugnation of a Stale, that the law oficralcs unequally, if 
such was not its object and design. All laws on naviga- 
tion, imposts, and taxes, operate in some measure un- 
equally, yet if they are of an uniform character, and are 
founded on general principles applicable to all, there is no 
just cause to complain; certainly not, forcibly to oppose. 
Partial and unequal statutes are in some degree arbitrary, 
and remonstrances against Ihem are perfectly justifiable. 
But a declaration to nullify them would be identical with 
revolution; or must be deemed an idle threat. While the 
federal government exercises the powers given to it by the 
Constitution, even with some want of wisdom, and with 
incidental results not perfectly equal and uniform, the citi- 
zens are bound to submit, until a remedy or preventioo 
can be legally provided. 

On the fourth of March, 1833, Andrew Jackson com- 
menced a second term of President of the United States; 
having been previously and ofliciatly declared by Congress 
to be duly re-elected by a large majority of the votes given 
in all the States. Martin Van Buren, of the State of New 
York, was chosen Vice-President for the same term. Mr. 
Van Buren had been Senator in Congress, Governor of the 
State of Kew York, and minister to the British Court, by 
appointment of General Jackson : and he professed to be a 
great personal and political friend of the President Gen- 
eral Jackson had then a strong hold on the confidence of 
the people; and yet his opposition to the bank of the 
■ United States, and his prevention of the passage of the bill 
for a distribution of the proceeds of sales of public lands 
among the several States, gave dissatisfaction to many of 
his former supporters. 

In the address of General Jackson, when he was induct- 
ed into office, as chief magistrate of the Union, for a second 
term, he expressed his gratitude to the people of the United 
States, for this renewed proof of their conhdence. He ob- 
served, " that there were two objects, relating to the do- 
mestic policy of the govenmient, which especially desennkt 
the attention both of the people and of their representatives, 
and which had lately been, and would probably continue 
to be, subjects of deep solicitude ; and these were, the pres- 
ervation o{ the rights of the States, and the integrity of the 
Union. These great objects are necessarily connected, and 
can only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the 
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powers of «Bch vithin its appropriate sphere, in conformity 
with the public will, consiitutionally expressed. It b^- 
comes the auty of all, therefore, to yield a ready submis- 
sion to laws constitutionally enacted, and thereby promote 
and strengthen a proper confidence in those inslilntions of 
theseveralStatcs, and of the United Slates, which the people 
themselveii have ordained for their own government." And, 
as to the foreign policy adopted by the federal government, 
soon after its formation, andgenerally pursued by successive 
administrations, he said, " it had been crowned with almost 
complete success, and had elevated the American character 
among the nations of the earth. So happy have been its re- 
sults, that we are at peace with all the world, and have few 
causes of controversy, and those of minor importance, re- 
maining unadjusted." In conformity to the obligations of 
the oath, which he was about to take, he declared it to be 
" his fixed and solemn purpose to exert alt his best facul- 
ties to maintain the just powers of the Constitution, and to 
transmit, unimpaired, to posterity, the blessings of the fed- 
eral Union." 

Few, perhaps, doubted the sincerity of these declara- 
tions, or denied that the President was generally actuated 
by patriotic views. And yet, in administering the govern- 
ment, he committed errors of a dangerous tendency, and 
the practical effects of which were injurious to the enter- 
prises of the people, unfavorable to the advancing prosper- 
ity nf the country, and encroaching on the powers of the 
legislative branch of the government The causes of these 
errors have been differently estimated, both as to their 
character and their direct results. President Jackson had 
strong passions, and he was susceptible of jealousy, under 
the influence of eeI6Bh individualB, with much of mere 
party feelings; and his natural decision of character led 
him sometimes to adopt injudicious measures, and to ad- 
here to them with great pertinacity and obstinacy. With 
impartial men, it can hardly admit of a doubt, that it was 
a great error, in a government tike that of the United 
Statea, where the powers of the executive are expressly 
declared and limited, and a written Consiitotion is (he 
guide of the rulers as well as of the people, for the chief 
magistrate to assume undelegated anthority, and to take 
on himself the responsibility of measures not sanctioned by 
Congress, except m cases of sudden and imexnected emer- 
gency ; and still more so, to give directions relating to the 
disposition and keeping of the funds of the United Sutes, 
contrary to the r^ular laws of the whole national legisla- 
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tare. But this the President presumed to do, in Septem- 
ber, 1833, by an express and peremptory direction to the 
Secretary of ihe Treasury, to remove the public funds from 
the bank of the United States, and to take them into his 
personal keeping, subject, however, to his own con- 
trol and orders. This extraordinary act was not comraiu 
ted, indeed, without some show of reason, though wholly 
unjustifiable in a legal view; or from any nece.ssiiy, as a 
measure of security, in the exigency of the time. The 
strong prejudices and opposition of the President towards 
this bank have been already seen. His official right to give 
a negative to a bill which passed the two Houses of Con- 
gress, some time before, for renewing the charter of (he 
bank, was admitted ; although, in withholding his assent, 
he discovered rather the strength of his prejudices, than a 
correct knowledge of the benefits derived from that institu- 
tion, both to the government and to the people throughout 
the United States. The hostility of the President to the 
bank, arose in part, perhaps, from his opinion that the 
banking system was too much extended, and a wish to 
diminish Ihe paper currency of the country, and to intro- 
duce that of specie in its place. He had also been led to 
believe that the bank was, in some measure, a political en- 
gine, and had been instrumental in opposing his re-election. 
But this belief furnished no good apology for his conduct, 
in arbitrarily withdrawing the public funds from the bank, 
where they were kept by a law of Congress. It is a fun- 
damental principle, in a free government, that the immedi- 
ate representatives of the people should keep the purse 
strings, and should have the constant and supreme control 
of the public funds. The Constitution of the United States 
fully recognizes this important principle. It was by a law 
of Congress, that the national funds were deposited in the 
bank of the United States, for safe keeping, and for the 
benefit of government And, in consequence of vague re- 
ports, unfavorable to its management, Congress had then 
recently had an examination, by a committee, of its ad- 
ministration and of its condition. But they found no rea- 
son to order the removal of the public funds from the 
bank, either for safety or for any other object And it 
would have been sufficient for the President to have given 
information to Congress, at the ensuing session, of any 
supposed mismanagement or insecurity of the bank, with a 
view to legislative action on the subject: unless, indeed, 
during the recess, some gross frauds, or great defalcatiooa, 
had come to his knowledge, and the removal of the aalioaal 
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funds were jmperiousljr and immediately required for se- 
curity. No Buch crisis had occurred. Nor were fears 
generally entertained of the ability or safety of the bank. 
One Secretary of the Treasury declined being instrumental 
in removing the government funds, as there was no law of 
Congress for such an act. But the President had resolved 
on the measure, and assumed the responsibility of an act, 
which required the authority and sanction of the national 
legislature. This arbitrary conduct, which was an as- 
sumption of the power of the whole government by the 
executive, was highly alarming to the friends of republi- 
can liberty and of law, who cherished a due regard tor Ihe 
Constitution. They thought they saw in it a dangerous 
inroad on constitutional liberty, especially as it was pre- 
tended to be done at the will and for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. For such has been the pretence of usiirpers and arbi- 
trary rulers in all ages. The power they have exercised 
without right and without law, they have attempted to 
justify by the necessity of the case, or the plea of more 
directly and more effectually promoting the good of the 
people. Popular governments have generally been des- 
troyed by such plausible pretexts. 

The measure of the President, in his removal of (he pub- 
lic funds from the bank of the United States, where they 
had been kept by a law of Congress, and after a committee 
of the House of Representatives had reported in favor of 
the faithful administration, and the safety of Ihe institution, 
was condemned as highly improper by all but his devoted 
political friends. The Senate called on him for the in- 
structions he gave for the removal of the public funds, and 
other proceedings on the subject. But this he declined 
doing, on the pretence, that he was the keeper, and had the 
control of the treasury and of the officers appointed in that 
department; and asserted his independency of the Senate, 
and his irresponsibility to them, in this case, as he was the 
chief executive officer of the government. He remonstrated 
against this act of the Senate; and demanded his remon- 
strance to be put on their records. But they did not sub- 
mit to such an humiliating act. And the demand of the 
President was deemed highly improper, and an instance of 
the dangerous interference with the independence of that 
branch of the government. The majority of the Senate, at 
that period, disapproved of several of Ihe projects and 
measures of President Jackson; among which was that of 
diccontinuing the national bank, and of having the currency 
to consist wholly of ipecie. The latter, they considered a 
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mere expeiiment; at once iojurions aod impracticable. 
They were advocales for the credit system, which ha 
viewed with much disfavor ; and they expicssed the opin- 
ioQ that well regulated banks, and bills, when there weie 
means for redeeming them, were of essential benefit in the 
present state of the country. 

The President continued his hostility to the bank of the 
United States to the close of bis administration. He had 
persuaded himself that it was a dan^rous iostitntion ; al- 
though there was probably much prejudice operating in the 
formation of this opinion. He considered it a monopoly, in 
the hands of a few ; and as an instrument for electioneering 

fiurposes, inconsistent with the free and independent su^ 
rages of the people. While the bank continued, he deemed 
It Eilso a great obstacle to his scheme of an exclusive metal- ' 
Lie currency in the nation. 

Banking companies had then been greatly multiplied ; 
and the abundance of paper bills issued, were in some re- 
spects an evil in the community. And this increase of 
paper money had served, in a great measure, to exclude th« 
circulation of gold and silver, as the medium of businesa 
and trade. The President proposed the impracticable plait 
of prohibiting all banks, and of introducine an entire metal- 
lic currency for the Union. And this plan led him into 
great errors, of a paralyzing effect on the enterprise and 
business of the country. It was believed that, in the pioa- 
ecutioQ of this visionary plan, he and his political frienda 
were opposed to the credit system, which had always 
existed m the country, and which in a young and growing 
nation, like the United States, was indispensable to any 
great prosperity, and to. the development oi its aQbounded 
resources. 

The effects of this policy of the administration were highly 
disastrous to the enterprisins efforts of the people, soma 
time before the close of President Jackson's administiation, 
and during the year in which he retired from office. The 
discontinuance of the United States Bank produced a great 
shock to the trade and enterprise of die country ; and led 
to the increase of State hanks, of faf less ability, and enjoy- 
ing much less of the public confidence. The results wera 
a great pressure in the monetary concerns of the people, 
and of numerous instances of insoLvency. The paper of 
banks, which were well established and wisely adminis- 
tered, had been a great facility to men in business ; and the 
bank of the United States was alike a standard uid a reg- 
nlatoi for. the paper currency throughout the country. 
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When the Preaid«it was called upon by petitions and by 
committees from the large trading cities, be eooljy replied, 
" That the government could give ne relief, and provide no 
remedy ; that the banks were the occasion of all the erilR 
which existed, and that those who suffered by their great 
enterprises bad none to blame but themselves," Had all 
the evils arisen from over trading or imprudent speculation, 
it might have been a just rebuke. But there was little sat- 
isCaction derived from it, and little justice in the declaration, 
aincd the evils and embarrassments which existed, were, in 
a great measure, owing to the arbitrary interference aud the 
impolitic measures of the administration ; and these meas- 
ures had been approved, and in most instances strongly 
recommended by him. His popularity and influence were 
great ; and it was generally sufficient to ensure the passage 
of a law, that he had proposed it. But for bis opposition, the 
bank ot the United States would have been continued ; for 
not only the Senate, but the Representatives were in favor of 
a renewal of its charter ; and their committee had reported in 
its favor, a few months before the President inflicted a 
deadly blow on it, by the removal of the public fiinds. The 
pretence of the unconstitutionality of the bank cannot be 
supposed sincere, nor the greatest objection to the institution, 
without the charge of some vanity in those who made it; 
after it had received Uie sanction of Washington, Madisoo^ 
Monroe, and Adams. The evils predicted to follow from 
its discontinuance were 8o<hi and fully realised ; while the 
benefits and blessings which were to result to the commu- 
nity, from the experiment, have not yet been witnessed ia 
any part of the Union, nor enjoyed by any class of people, 
oi department of industry. 

The question respecting the boundary line between the 
United States and the British province of New Brunswick^ 
which bad often been discussed under former administra- 
tions, remained undetermined, during the presidency of 
General Jackson ; and was, at times, the cause of serions 
apprehensions of a war with England. The description 
contained in the treaty of 1783 with Great Britain, at tha 
close of the war of the Revolution, (referring in some me«s- 
uretoold maps and treaties* between France and Eng- 
land,) and recognized by the treaty of Ghent in 1815, was 
net aafficiently precise and clear to prevent all eontroversy 

• The trNt7 betwecm En^ud and Fnnc* in ITSS, which mi taOowed, ai 
to the boandi batwsan Nora Seoli* and Mudb, in ITSI, dewrilwd tbe iioe m 
ToaaiDg DOitli from tba •ennse oT th« Sl Ctoi« M tlw hMUudi MpanliDg Ihs 
riMH M&ag 'mt» iho Atlutki frem time Edling iua ifao 81. Lamnan. 
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on the subject. And it wasdoubiful howfar north tbe line 
shotitd be run ; and where were the highlands separating 
the rivers running into the Atlantic ocean, or bay of Fiindy, 
on the one hand, and into the river of Canada, or St. Law- 
rence, on the other ; before making an angle, by running 
southwesterly. 

The administration was accused of having made conces- 
sions, or overtures, which the British ministry turned to 
their own account, by constrning the proposal as an ac- 
knowledgment, that the government of the United States 
was sensible of tbe weakness of its claim so far north, as 
had been usually advanced ; or at least as indicating a read- 
iness to relinquish a part of the claim for land near the 
Atlantic. One proposition of the executive also was to 
yield to the British claim in part, for the purpose of settling 
the dispute, by giving up a large tract in the northeast of 
Maine, and to give an equivalent to that State, by the grant 
of a tract of .the public lands in the western part of the 
United States. In this case, the rights and interest of Mas- 
sachusetts appear not to have been regarded; for the latter 
State owned a moiety of the territory in dispute, in the 
northeastern part of Maine. 

Had the administration invariably contended for the 
whole claim, as had been previously urged, according lo a 
strictconstruction of the treaty of 1783, the difficulty would 
probably have been settled at an early day; and in such 
manner as to have satisfied the peiple of the United Stales. 
This proposition, however, might have been made in a sin- 
cere desire to bring the controversy to a close. The dispute 
was referred, by the former administration, to the decision 
of an arbitrator, who was to judge where were the dividing 
highlands ; or how far north the line should run, before an 
angle should be made by a line tending westerly. He was 
not, indeed, authorized to propose a compromise ; and yet 
must have had some discretionary power. 

The British government conducted with less fairness and 
candor, in this dispute, than might have been expected.^ 
There was certainly little justice, or reason, in their claims. 
The royal arbitrator, to whom the subject was referred in 
1830, although he did not establish the entire claim of the 
United States, but proposed a compromise, which he was 
not authorized to do by the terms of the reference, gave an 
opinion adverse lo the pretensions of the British. For by 
his opinion, h« extended the right of the United States far 
north of the lands or territory, tor which England had con- 
jtended, as being beyond tbe bounds between Nova Scotia 
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and Maine, fixed by the treaty of peace. They coDtended 
for limiiing the north line irom the St. Croix to the first 
highlands to be found in that direction ; instead of extend- 
ing farther north, as the treaty had defined it, to the high- 
lands separating the rivers flowing into the Atlantic from 
those which emptied into the St. Lawrence. And this made 
a difference of more than one hundred miles in the extent 
of the line, and of several millions of acres of land. The 
conduct ot the British government, in this controversy, 
seems to have been dictated by a strong desire to have a 
more direct route, over their own territory, from the province 
of New Brunswick to Canada. 

In 1833, there existed some appreheDsions of a war with 
France; arising from the refusal, or delay, on the part of 
the French government, to fulfil the terms of the treaty, 
made two years before ; in which compensation was prom- 
ised to be made for depredations on American commerce, 
at a former period. This claim had long been a subject of 
negotiation between France and the United States. But 
the Frenchrulersdidnot explicitly acknowledge the validity 
and justice of the American claims, nor engage to make in- 
demnity for former depredations until the year 1831. In 
that year, a treaty was iriade for the purpose, through the 
able and zealous efforts of Mr. Rives, then the American 
Envoy at the court of France. The agreement was to pay 
the amoimt, admitted to he due, in several annual instal- 
ments ; the first to be made in January, 1833. But thia 
first payment was not made when due, according to the 
treaty. And after several demands, or requests, for the 
sum, the President appeared disposed to enforce the pay- 
ment. In his public communications to Congress, and in 
his instructions to the minister of the United Slates then at 
the French court, his language was somewhat of a threat- 
ening character; and the implication was, that he consid- 
ered both the honor and interest of the nation required a 
resort to force, unless the payment were immediately made, 
as stipulated in the treaty of 1831. It is not to he supposed, 
however, that he would have solemnly advised or proposed 
war, for the delay of payment of a few millions of dollars, 
however justly due ; especially as there was reason to be- 
lieve that the French government would not wholly refuse 
to pay, though there was an unreasonable delay on the 
subject. In a special message to Congress, early in 1834, 
the President spoke in strong terms of the injustice of France, 
by such delay of payment ; and expressed an opinion that 
war, on this account, would be justifiable ; but he did not 
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recommend such a measure. And had he proposed such a 
course, great as was his influence, at that period, with the 
majority in Congress, it is donbifiil whether the project 
would hare been approved and sanctioned : and yet aa im- 

Jiroper and imprudent measnres have often been supported 
rom party feelings, and for party purposes. The language 
of the President was the more alarming, because he was a 
military character. But theconduct of France justified hint 
ia speaking emphatically; and probably any one of his 
predecessors would have considered it a duty to the nation, 
to speak iu a decided tone of the injustice of the act The 
delay, on the part of France, however, was not to be im- 
puted to any deliberate purpose to violate its solemn en- 
gagements ; but to the struggles of political parties in that 
government at the time.* 

Judging from the representations given by the President, 
in his annual message to Congress, December, 1834, the 
stale of the country was highly prosperous, and its future 
prospects flattering to every patriotic citizen. But he still 
admonished the representatives of the people of the neces- 
sity of constant atteution, to realize these anticipations. — 
The attention of the administration, he said, had heen given 
to the subject of the northeastern boundary; and efibrta 
made, by negotiations with Great Britain, as advised by 
the Senate, to settle and adjust the dispute, by establishing 
a line according to the treaty of 1783. There had been no 
definite result, indeed, as had been desired and expected; 
but there.was reason to believe that the controversy would 
soon be brought to a satisfactory termination. President 
Jackson and his predecessors, had made repeated efforts to 
have the line fixed, and to prevent all further collision and 
dispute; and it was believed that General Jackson had 
authorized the Secretary of State to make proposals, with 
a view to an amicable settlement of the controversy, for 
disposing of the extreme north section of the disputed ter- 
ritory, by way of compromise. Such a mode of^adjusting 
the dispute, was not approved by the people generally ; and 
least of all by the citizens of Maine, who had ever been 
determined to retain the whole. 

■ It w not improbable, that lii« predeesHon wonld h»Te ipoken decidedly 
it>JKt; and prenaed the demand for paymant widi caniBitDflH End teal. 
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Agreeable to treaties made with Russia, Austria, Prusaa, 
Swraden, Holland, and Denmark, the commerce of the 
United States with those nations was fostered by reciprocal 
good will; and no disputes existed with either of thera. — 
The government of Spain had recently ratified the Conven- 
tion, previously signed by the Envoys of that coart and of 
the United States ; and by which the claims of American 
citizens were agreed to be allowed and paid. The parent 
Kovemment of Spain had been reconciled to the inaepen- 
dence of its American colonies ; and the President stated, 
" that the government of the United States had been in- 
strumental in this happy event." He also alluded to the 
republics of South America; and while he regretted, "that 
they had not reached a more settled and tranquil civil state," 
he said, " there was no just apprehensions of immediate 
misunderstanding or coIUsion between them and the United 
States." 

The payment for claims on the Neapolitan government, 
for confiscations of American vessels and property, was 
made during the year 1S34, as had been stipulated by a 
treaty previously ratified. The claims had long been 
pressed for allowance, but various unexpected delays had 
occurred to prevent both the allowance and the fulfilment 
of the promise to pay. The Belgian government, at this 
time, refused to ratify the Convention which had been signed 
by the minister of that government and the United States, 
on the subject of commercial intercourse between the tivQ 
nations ; on the plea, that the Belgian Envoy had exceeded 
his instruotionS. An offer was made on the part of Belgium 
to resume negotiations ; but the conditions and terms, pro- 
posed in the overture, were not approved by the President; 
and he therefore declined it. 

The treaty, previously adopted between the United States 
and the Sublime Porte, in the opinion of the President, gave 
favorable promiseof benefit to the great eommereial interests 
of the country, and would serve to maintain friendly re- 
Idtions between the two governments. 

The boundary line between the United States and Mexico, 
agreed by trea^, some time before, to be run and fixed, 
and which the President had urged to have accomplished, 
was delayed, from a failure of the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the government of Mexico, which was then in a 
Male of great internal commotion and contests between 
different patties. The Mexican authorities had not refused 
to join in establishing the boundary ; and it was believed 
would be desiroua of effecting it, in a more tranquil state. 
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"Hie President, in this message, recommended the appoint- 
ment of a minister to Venezuela, with a Tiev to secure 
commercial advantages to the citizens of the United States. 
Ministers had been aueady sent to Central America, to Peru, 
and to the BraziUisn government Venezuela was one of 
three provinces-^Nev Greaada and Equador were the 
'Others — which had been recently united with the republic 
of Colombia ; which was at this time in aii unsettled state, 
Tlth a probability of being again divided. 

The state of the public treasury, at the close of the year 
1834, according to the President's message, was as follows: 
The revenue exceeded somewhat twenty milliona and a 
half, and the balance in the treasury, at the begiimiog of 
that year, wa« eleven millions- and a half; thus making 
an amount of thirty-two millions and a half for the ex- 
penses and payments of the year ; The ezpenditurea for 
the year amounted to twenty-nve millions and a half; but 
the last portion of the public debt, which had been diinin- 
ished, annually, for twelve years, was included in thia 
pum ; being nearly six millions. 

4.8 on several former occasions, the President spoke in 
this message, with strong disapprobation of the manage^ 
ment of the national bank. If he had not full proof of any 
mal-administration, or of any pernicious public influence, 
of which few impartial men appeared to be sensible, ha 
must have indulged in unfounded prejudices against the 
institution, when he said that, "created for the conven- 
ieuce of government, it bad become the scourge of the peo- 

Ele." Others believed that the bank of the United Sutes 
ad fully answered the purposes for which it was mcorpo- 
rated ; wd had oocasionally proved of great convenience 
to the government, and been favorable to the trading por- 
tion of the citizttis ; without being a " scourge " to any class 
of people. Even a few instances of favoritism, which 
possibly might be justly charged against the directors, 
could not render it, on the whole, nor extensively, an evil 
to the public. But its discontinuance, by the advice and 
influence of President Jackson, produced results of incalcu- 
lable inconvenience uid embarrassment throughout the 
Union — to the merchants flrst, and then to other classes ; to 
the farmer and tbe mechanic. The evils, such as they 
were, arising from banking companies, were more justly to 
be attributed to their multiplication in the several States ; 
taany a{ which were either unwisely managed, or estab- 
lished without sufficient funds. 

The Prepident was persuaded into the beUef that the in- 
MitutioB waa coimpt and corrupting: for he spoke "of ltd 
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corrupt and partizan loans." He officially expressed the 
opinion to Congress, that the public funds, still remaining 
in the bank, were unsafe, and ought to be removed, forth- 
with, by an act of the legislature. But the majority of 
Congress, although approving generally, at that time, of 
the measures of the President, did not respond to his opin- 
ion respecting the bank, nor denoimce it as the source and 
cause of all or most of the prevtuhng erils in the trade and 
currency of the country. 

It has been often interrogated whether the conduct of 
President Jackson, at the time, or of his political disciples 
since, were conformable to his sentiments expressed in the 
following passages in his message, in 1834,~'" The State 
hanks, are found fully adequate to the performance of all 
the duties and services, whKh were required of the hank 
of the United States ; quite as promptly, and with the same 
cheapness. They have maintained themselves ; and dis- 
charged all those duties, while the bank of the United 
States was stiil powerful, and in the field as an open ene- 
my : and it is not possible to conceive, that they will find 
greater difficulties in their operations when that enemy 
shall cease to exist 

" The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the 
regulation of (he deposites, in the State banks, by law. 
Although the power now exercised by the executive de- 
partment in this behalf, is only such as was aniformly 
exerted through every administration, from the origin of 
the government up to the establishment of the present 
bank, yet it is one which is susceptible of regulation by 
law ; and therefore, ought to be so regulated. The power 
of Congress is direct, in vihat places the treasurer shail keep 
the monies of the treasury, and to impost restrictHms on ex- 
ecutive authorUy in relation to their custody and removal, 
is unlimited ; and its exercise will rather be courted than 
discouraged, by those public officers and agents on whom 
rests the responsibility for their safely. /( is desirable that 
as little power as possible should be left to the President or 
the Secretary of tM Treasury, over these institutions, which, 
being thus freed from executive influence, and without a 
common head to direct their operations, would have neither 
the temptation nor ability to interfere in the political convicts 
of t^ country.'"* This is sound, republican doctrine ; but 

■ It i* belierad tt«l the 8nb-trea«tii7 plan is liabl* to tlMae objeetioiii, ud 
directljr nkahMd, if nol iDisoded, to prolnca esimption, and to uuwar ele«- 
tioneniiig porpoMi, u well u to plaoa the public fandi vboll; M fbt diqunl 
of Iba eiacnliTa and hia offloen. 
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the official conduct ttf PiesideDt Jacksm vu often in dis- 

tegard of it. He w&a not oaly willing to take the respon- 
sibility of measures, without authority of law, which in 
some great exigencies might be justified or excused ; but 
in removing the public funds from the bank of the United 
States, and withholding the bill for appropriating the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands, for the benefit of all the 
' States, he acted from his own mere v>iU tmd motion ; and in 
known opposition to the opinion of the majority of both 
branches of the federal legisLatnre : thus setting up his own 
opinion to control that of the Representatives of the people, 
and assuming power for the executive highly dangerous in a 
republican government ; or regarding the opinions of a por- 
tion of the peo[de, expressed informally and under great 
excitement, as a guide, rather than the legislature, the only 
constitutional arbiter to decide and control aa to the laws 
of the Union. 

General complaints were made, during the years 1834 
and 1835, of the great and increasing expenses of the 
federal govertunent. Nor were these complaints confined 
to that portion of the people who had bran opposed to the 
election and administration of General Jackson. Many 
of those who were favorably disposed to his election be- 
lieved that the public funds were unfaithfully managed, 
or unnecessarily and waslefuUy expended. The reform 

{tromised, in this respect, had not been witnessed. Very 
arge sums were expended by the conduct of laud ccnnmis- 
sioners, of the Post Master General, of pension agents, and 
of Indian agents. There was evidently a want of faithful- 
ness or of competency in these public officers : end the 
higlier functionaries of the government did not insist on 
the settlement of their accounts with the promptness and 
searching care, which were necessary. A. resolutitm waa 
ofiered, at this time, by Mr. Calhoun, a Senator from South 
Cartriina, for a committee "to inquire into the extent of 
the executive patronage ; the cause of its increase of late ; 
and the expediency and means of reducing iL" And this 
was evidently suggested by a belief, then generally pre- 
vailing, that the public expenditures were unreasiHiably 
great ; and that some expenses were incurred, and agents 
employed, by the executive, either for party purposes, or 
from want of due attention to the conduct of officers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

In his public annual message to Congress, December, 
1835, the President said, " that every bram^ t^ loixa was 
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crowned with most abundant rewards; and that in every 
element of national resources and wealth, and of individ- 
ual comfort, we witnessed the most rapid and solid im- 
provements." And, in assenting to so gratifying a posi- 
tion, tlie people could not but look back to past adminis- 
tions, by whose wisdom, fidelity, and foresight, naeasiire* 
had been adopted to secure this great national prosperity, 
and this permanent and progressive melioration of the con- 
dition of the country. "The general stale of the foreign 
relations of the United States had not materially changed 
within the year." Little progress had been made in 
the settlement of the long-agitated subject of the north- 
eastern boundary } hut no uufriendiv spirit had been mani- 
fested by the government of England ; and efforts were 
still making to bring the dispute to a favorable termination. 
The subject occupied the attention of Congress at this ses- 
sion ; but as it was in course of negotiation, under the care 
and direction of the executive, nothing was done, farther 
than to call for the correspondence relating to it for the 
year preceding, and the expression of a desire that effofis 
mi^t be continued for its speedy settlement. 

The President referred again, at this time, to the unjust 
delay of the French government, in omitting to pay the 
amount agreed by the treaty of 1831, as a compensation 
for losses by American citizens, caused by depredations of a 
former period. He gave a minute relation of the conduct of 
France, in this its neglect to do justice to the United States, 
and to perform engagements solemnly stipulated by treaty. 
The French government had resented the threatened lan- 
guage of the President, made a year before, and his propo- 
sition to Congress to make reprisals on the vessels and 
t)roperty of French citizens ; and this was one cause of de- 
ay on the part of France. The President did not recom- 
mend an immediate resort to force ; though he spoke with 
decisiiHi of this unjustifiable conduct of the French gov- 
ernment. " It was not," he said, " that the peopla of the 
United States regarded with any deep interest the loss of 
twenty-five millions of francs ; but they would witness any 
attack on their character, as an independent nation, with 
great sensihihty." And he still indulged a hope, that the 
speedy performance of justice, on the part of France, would 
restore the former friendly spirit between that nation and 
the United States. 

The President announced the highly and uncommonly 
piosperoiu Mata of the nalifMial treastiry ; and aaii that 
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eleven millions of dollars would probably be found therein, 
at the close of the year. The public debt had then been 
extinguished ; and no extraordinary demands had re- 
cently arisen, to require very' large drafts on the treasury 
of the nation. The recollection of this statement, do doubt 
correct, served to excite surprise, that within a short period 
after, the receipts into the treasury should not be adequate 
to the expenditures necessary to support the goverrunent ; 
and that a resort was had to loans, for that purpose, in 8 
time of peace. According to the estimate of the President, 
the amount in the treasury, for the usual expenditures, in- 
cluding the civil list, and the army and navy departments, 
for I83ti, would be over thirty-seven millions; the balance 
in the treasury, .at the end of the year, 1835, and the reve- 
nue from imposts and proceeds of the sale of public lands, 
being supposed to amount to that sum. 

The President was so far in favor of internal inprove- 
ments, by appropriations of the national funds, that he 
proposed the completion of public works, already under- 
taken ; prefering, however, those relating to the navy yards 
end fortifications which might be necessary for defence. 

His opposition to a distribution of the si^lus funds 
among the States, was again fully expressed. Be proposed 
no alteration of the act relating to the rate of duties on 
imports, which was adopted two years before, on the prin- 
ciple of compromise between those for and those against 
the tariff law of 1828 ; as the subject would be open for dis- 
cussion in 1842 ; and the amount arising from imposts 
would, in his opinion, be sufficient for the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The receipts from the sales of public lands dur- 
ing the year 1S35, amounted to eleven millions; and it 
was the opinion of many members of Congress, as well aa 
a great portion of the people, that the sum shotild be difr* 
tributed among the States. The President was of a dif- 
ferent opinion; from what motives and considerations, it 
was difficult to decide. 

The bank of the United States did not escape the notfce 
of the President on this occasion. " It was incumbent on 
Congress," he said, " in guarding the pecuniary interests 
of the country, to discontinue, by law, the receipt of bills of 
the bank of the United States, in payment of the public 
revenue, and to have an agent whose duly it should be to 
lake charge of the books and stock of the United States in 
that institution ; and to close all connection with it, after 
tiie third of March, 1836, when its charter would expire." 
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This proposition of tbe PreBident discorered, aa veil hia 
jealousy of the infiuence of the bank, as of his care of the 
public fuQds. For the charter of the bank, being soon to 
expire, it was within the competency of Congress to pro- 
Tide measures for receiving and guarding the national stock. 
The officious interference of the executive indicated an in- 
Teterately hostile spirit to the banking institutions of the 
country. While others regretted the discontinuance of the 
bank of the United States, and apprehended disastrous re- 
sults from the measure, and believed also that a specie 
currency was impracticable, and if attempted to be intro- 
duced, would produce great embarrassment and sufTering 
in the community ; the President expressed high satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, in witnessing, as he persuaded himself 
be did, " The advantages which had already been derived 
from recent laws regulating the value of gold coinage." 
He predicted " That these advantages wou^ be far greater, 
in the course of the following year, when the branch mintp 
in North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana should have 
gone into operation-raided, as it is hoped they will be, by 
further reforma in the banking systems of the States, and 
by judicious regulations on tbe part of Congresa, in relation 
to thd custody of the public monies, it may be confidently 
anticipated that the use of gold and silver, as a circulating 
medium, will become general in the ordinary transactions 
ooonected with the labor of the country. The great desid- 
eratum, in modern times, is an efficient check upon the 
power of bank^; preventing that excessive issue of paper, 
whence arise those fluctuations in the standard of value, 
which render the rewards of labor uncertain." 

The events of the two or three following years did not 
fulfil the predictions of the President I'he new mint es- 
tablishments, for coinage of gold and silver, served only to 
add to the expenses of the government. Every dollar 
coined cost nearly that sum in the manufacture ; and in 
some eases more even. They were indeed, only occasioaa 
for extending executive patronage. The suppression of the 
United States Bank was followed immediately by extensive 
embarrassments in the business of the country, and by a 
diminution both of the value of real estate, and " of the re- 
wards of labor." Other banks of little capital were in- 
creased, and a depreciated paper augmented the public dis- 
tresses. And what was still more alarming, as it was a 
great change in all the former financial operations and 
course of die government, it led to the plan of the sub- 
treasury system; which proposes to place the public funds 
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entirely in ths keeping and ander the control of the execu- 
tive department; thus depositing them in the hands of irre- 
sponsible individuals, instead of being at the direction of 
Congress, which would lake care to have them kept id cor- 
porations of large capital and of able administration. In fact 
all the predictions of the President on these subjects were 
&lsifiea by distressing realities which afterwards occurred. 
It was found impossible to have gold and silver the only 
medium of trade, or the only currency in the country. And 
though the opinion was grounded, that banks had been too 
much multiplied and should be more carefully regulated by 
law in their issues of paper, the attempt to suppress their 
bills, and to admit only of a specie currency, would have 
produced immediate distress of great extent; nor was it 
seen how it would eventually prove for the permanent ad- 
vantage of the people. It might have checKed the exces- 
aive desire for speculation, and thus have proved salutary, 
by introducing more economy in the modes of living with a 
portion of the people ; but it would also have prevented 
useful and commendable enterprise, and been a great hin- 
drance to the prosperity and improvement of the nation. 

The plan of suppressing banks, of preventing the circtJ- 
lation of their bills and notes, and of permitting an entire 
metaUic currency, was certainly a bold, if not a rash er- 
periroent ; and was highly reprehensible, whether it orig- 
inated in a belief of promoting the permanent welfare of 
the country, or in a vain hope of forming a financial sys- 
tem and policy superior to that of all former limes. It was 
generally admitted, that a benefit would result to the na- 
tion from a diminution of banks, existing in 1833 and 1^4, 
or from e strict conformity, in their issues of bills, to the 
laws by which they were established; but all business 
men, all practical men, all people concerned in trade, how- 
ever prudent and cautious in their speculations, were of 
the opinion, that banks were useful in the community, that 
they had been the means of the rapid increase of wealth, 
and of great general prosperity ; and that the forcing of a 
metallic currency wonid produce very disastrous effects. 
The project for a certain portion of gold and silver, as a 
currency, was not impugned ; but it was contended that this 
couhl only be effected in a limited degree, and that bills 
and notes of banking companies were great facilities for 
the purposes of exchange and trade between different parts 
of the Union, and of no injury to any class of the people. 

Such, too, it was justly contended, had been the policy 
of the fedeitd govflmmeiit, under every administralion, 
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from its first establishment, and had answered all the ben- 
eficial purposes intended or expected. It was, therefore, 
in some degree proof of rashness in the President to deviate 
from such safe precedent; and, under the pretence of re- 
form, or of greater security to the people, in the enjoyment 
of their ri^ts or the just reward of their labor, to insist oil 
a system altogether new in the country, in opposition to 
the judgment of men of practical wisdom, and of extensive 
knowledge, respecting the support and the operations of 
trade. No abuses of banking companies could justify the 
experiment proposed ; and the policy was early productive 
of incalculable mischiefs. It is not to be supposed that the 
President foresaw the disastrous effects of his experiment ; 
but its failure furnishes admonition and rebuke to all rash 
innovators, and all visionary reformers of a policy which 
has long contributed to the prosperity and advancement of 
a nation. 

While he claimed the right to act "independently of, and 
in opposition to, the will of the legislature relating to the 
bank, and the removal of the public funds from it, the 
President professed a desire to have little discretionary 
power in the hands of ihe executive, and expressed the 
opinion, that his duty was to be defined and prescribed by 
the legislature. There here appeared some degree of incon- 
sistency in his conduct, in the unauthorized removal of the 
government funds and the theoretic views of the President. 
He used the following language, when referring to the sub- 
ject in this message : " I need only to add to what I havte 
said on a former occasion — that, in the regulations which 
Congress may prescribe respecting the custody of the pub- 
lic monies, it is desirable that as little discretion, as may be 
deemed consistent with their safe keeping, should be given 
to executive agents. No one can be nwre deeply impressed 
than I am wiih the soundrtess of the doctrine which restrains 
and Htniis executive discretion. In respect to the control over 
the public money, this doctrine is peculiarly amtlicable, and 
is in harmony with the great principle wnich I felt I was 
sustaining in the controversy with the bank ; which has 
resulted in severing a dangerous connection between a 
moniedand pwlitical power." It isdifEcuit toperceivehow 
the conduct of the President, in this case, was in harmony 
with the doctrine above asserted, or with the provisions of 
the Constitution. The majority of Congress were opposed 
to the removal of the public funds from the bank, and they 
were fully of opinion that they were safe therein; and yet 
^e ezecntive assumed power to remove them aiid to take 
64 
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them into hia own keeping. General Jackson would have 
the duty and authority particularly prescribed ; and yet he 
would use his own discretion, to any extent, in his official 
acts! 

The President referred to the State of the militia of the 
United States, and recommended its more efficient organiza- 
tion. The opinion he expressed was in accordance with 
the views of his predecessors, and of other sound statesmen 
in the republic. "The militia," he said, "constituted our 
surest defence, and ought therefore to be well organized ; 
and a classification be ordered and maintained ; as this 
only would prevent the expense and danger of keeping up 
a large regular military force." 

The removal of the Indian tribes residing on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi to a vacant territory west, was again 
mentioned by the President, at this time, and he informed 
Congress, that many of them had emigrated to the region 
alloted to them ; whilo some refused or hesitated to leave 
their farmer places of residence. It was his opinion, now 
anew and more explicitly declared, that their removal and 
separate location would prove highly beneficial to the tribes, 
and tend most e&ctually to their peace and welfare. 

The condition of the navy was presented to the attention 
of Congress; and it was proposed to adopt measures for 
adding to its strength and efficiency. The views expressed 
by the President were founded in a just appreciation of (be 
importance of that essential arm of national defence. 

The post office department had been now somewhat im- 
proved, since its great embarrassment at the period of two 
years before. Many delinquent agents and contractors, 
connected with that department, had been rei^nired to settle 
their accounts ; and there was a prospect that the income 
would be fully equal to the expenses of the institution. 

The President took notice, in this message, of the circu- 
lation, by the mail, of tracts and pamphlets on the subject 
of slavery, which at that period produced a great excite- 
ment in the southern section of the Union. His views on 
the subject fully appear from the extracts following ; — 

" In connection with the subject of the post office, I must 
also invite your attention to the painful excitement pro* 
duced in the south, by attempts to circulate, through the 
mails, inflammatory appeals addressed to the passions of the 
slaves, in prints, and in various sorts of publications, cal- 
culated to stimulate them to insurrection, and to produce 
all the horrors of a servile war. 

" There is, doubtless, no respectable portion of our coud- 
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trymen, who can be so far misled as to feel any other sen- 
timent than that of indignant regret at conduct so destruc- 
tive of ihe harmony and peace of the country, and so re- 

Sngnant to the principles of our national compact, and to the 
ictates of humanity and religion. Our bap|riness and 
prosperity essentially depend upon peace within our bor- 
ders ; and peace depends upon the maintenance, in good 
faith, of those compromises of the Constitution upon which 
the Union is founded. It is fortunate for the country that 
the good sense, the generous feelings, and deep-rooted at- 
tachment of the people of the non-slareholding States to the 
Union, and lo their fellow citizens in the south, have given 
80 strong and impressive a tone to the sentiments enter- 
tained against the proceedings of the misguided pereoni 
who have engaged in these unconstitutional and wiclced at- 
tempts, and especially against the emissaries from foreign 
parts, who have dared to interfere in this matter, as to au- 
thorize a hope that these attempts will be no longer per- 
sisted in. But if these expressions of the public shall not 
be sufficient to effect so desirable a result, not a doubt can 
be entertained, that the non-slareholding States, so far 
from countenancing the slightest interference with the con- 
stitutional rights of the south, will be prompt to exercise 
their authority in suppressing, so far as in them lies, what- 
ever is calculated to produce this evil." 

There was a great agitation of the public mind, and had 
been for several years, on the subject of domestic slavery. 
And in their zeal to put an end (o this evil, as many con- 
sidered it, or this positive injustice, as some pronounced it, 
pamphlets were printed in some of the northern States, of 
a very exciting and aggravated character; and sent by 
maU and otherwise, into those parts of the Union where 
slavery existed, and was allowed by law. Had those in 
the north, who considered slavery a social evil, inconsistent 
with republican priiv^iples, and contrary to the Christian 
religion, been content to use sober argument on the subject, 
or to publish tracts to show the evils and injustice of negro 
slavery in any fonn, for distribution among such as chose 
to purchase or receive them, they would not have been 
justly liable to the charges of inflammatory proceedings. 
The State governments are fully competent to regulate 
their internal police, and the federal Constitution recognizes 
the right to hold slaves, or at least has not prohibited such 
conduct in a State, where slavery then existed. It vas 
therefore believed to be a violation of the federal compact, 
as well as doing great mischief to the people in the aouth- 
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em States, to interfere with slavery -within their jurisdic- 
tion, where it had long been maintained. Some of the pub- 
, hcations had a tendency to create insurrections among the 
people of color aeainst their owners and masters, which 
would have produced incalculable evil and sufferings. 
And thus the conduct of the ultra abolitionists was highly 
reprehensible ; and yet so far as they acted conscieo- 
tiously, after due inquiry, it might not justly be considered 
as mcked. 

Difficulties arose in 1836, with some of the Creek and 
Cherokee tribes, in the territory of Florida. These tribes 
had always been opposed to a removal to a distant country, 
west pf the Mississippi river ; and some of them refused to 
emigrate. But the greater part of them retired into Flor- 
ida; and were there joined by stragglers from other tribes, 
as well as by the the lew Indians, then residing in that 
territory. Exasperated by the severe treatment they had 
met with from Georgia, which was in some measure coun- 
tenanced by the United States authority, they attacked 
the white population, and committed numerous outrages 
and murders. It was deemed proper by the federal exec- 
utive to call on the military to check and suppress them. 
The militia were first called out under Governor Call ; and 
afterwards the United States regular troops, commanded 
by General Jessup. Governor Call was miable to quell 
these hostile Indians; but when the President ordered 
General Jessup to proceed against them, he informed Con- 
gress there was reason to expect they would be soon re- 
duced to subjection. This hope was not fulfilled. The 
Indians in that territory continued their depredations for 
many years, with various success and reverses; and 
though not sufficiently numerous to venture an attack 
upon the main body of the troops, under Jessup, they fell 
on the defenceless families in diflerent places, and some- 
times on small detachments of the troops, and committed 
robberies and murders, almost without number. Some of 
them were also slain, and others driven to their hiding 
places in the distant forests. The extent of sufferings they 
caused among the white population were almost unex- 
ampled, when it is recollected how few they were and how 
formidable the troops sent against ihem. The war in Flor- 
ida against a few scattering Indians, in five years con- 
sumed many millions of dollars ; and proved fatal to many 
young men of great promise, who would have been useful 
in society: many of them fell victims to the unhealthy 
Judging from the progress and results of this un- 
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happy contest, it appears to have been conducted in an 
unskiirul and desultory manner. Or may it be said, that 
the power of retribuiive justice, has been here remarkably 
displayed ? 

In the message of President Jackson to Congress, De^ 
cember, 1836, which was his last annual address to that 
body, he referred to various subjects of a public and na- 
tional character, on which the attention of the administra- 
tion had been bestowed subsequent to the previous session. 
And he said he had reason to congrsftulate the Represent- 
atives of the people, and through them the people them- 
selves, on the prosperous state of the Union, and the con- 
tinued friendly relations with other governments. But the 
question of the northeastern boundary, remained unad- 
justed ; and there had also been an unexpected delay, oa 
the part of Mexico, in runtiing the line between that country 
and the United States. Some misunderstanding occurrra, 
in consequence of a hasty view taken by the Mexican 
minister, of the advance of General Gaines, with some 
United States troops into the territory^ of Texas, and then 
claimed by the Mexican government to be within its jtiris- 
dictioui But it soon appeared he only advanced a small dis- 
tance beyond the acknowledged bounds of the United 
States ; and that merely for the purpose of preserving the 
frontiers from the inroads of Indian tribes; which was ac- 
cording to a provision included m the treaty then existing 
between the two republics. 

He spoke again of the dangerous influence of the bank 
of the United States ; and so strong was his opposition to 
the institution, either from prejudice or exaggerated repre- 
sentations of its administration, that he advised to the im- 
mediate disconnection with it of the department of the 
national treasury, in all respects. The revenue for 1836, 
was productive beyond all former years. At the close of 
the year there were forty-seven millions and seven hundred 
thousand dollars in the treasury : twenty-two millions and 
a half of which accrued from the customs ; and twenty- 
four millions from other sources, chiefly from the sale of 
public lands. There would be, according to the estimation 
of the Secretary of the treasury department, forty-one mil- 
lions for distribution among the States: apian for which 
was then matured. But the President did not recommend 
this measure, and it was not without great rcluctauce that 
he approved the bill for the purpose. He differed from the 
majority of Congress on this subject ; but had the prudence 
to give the plan bis sanction, in accordance with the pre- 
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railing opinion. He even doubted the constitutionality of 
the measure ; and was opposed to the policy of allowing to 
the sererat States any sur|)fusage in the public treasury. 
As a general and permanent proceeding, it would seem to 
be unwise and inexpedient ; and a proper regulation would 
be to lessen the rale of duties, so as (o avoid a very great 
superfluous sum remaining. But the riile of duties could 
not then be justly reduced, as there was a law in operation, 
of the character of a compromise, which the government 
was bound not to violate. In a few years, the law would 
cease to be in force, and the duties might be brought down 
to the wants of the government. When there was a very 
'large amount in the treasury, the public debt paid, and no 
■extraordinary expenses anticipated, it was ahke wise and 
«quitable to cause a distribution among the several Stales, 
to which it justly belonged, for their appropriation. A 
large sum in the treasury would have been a strong temp- 
tation to Congress, or the executive, to expend it in a vis- 
ionary, partial or unnecessary manner. 

Although the compromise act regulating the rate of du- 
ties cm imported goods and articles, passed two years before, 
was an implied engagement in the government not to make 
any change till 1842, except the gradual decrease, as ex- 
pressly provided by it, the President suggested the propriety 
of other reductions; but with apparent hesitation, and 
without an express recommendation. Being opposed to the 
plan of a distribution of the national funds among the 
States, however superabundant, he was in favor of keeping 
down the revenue to the necessary expenses attending the 
support of the gnvemmetit, by a diminution of imposts ac- 
cruing from the existing laws. But the majority of Con- 
gress were not willing to disturb the compromise law ; and 
many of the members from the middle States, who were 
supporters of the general measures of the administration, 
were decidedly in favor of the system of protecting domes- 
tic manufactures. 

General Jackson retired from the presidency in March, 
1837 ; his second term of service, in that high office, having 
then expired. During his administration, the public debt 
of the United States was wholly paid ; but the policy and 
system for extinguishing it, by annual payments, had been 
adopted by President Monroe, twenty years before. And 
the credit of this provident plan was principally dne to 
Hon. Mr. Lowndes, a distinguished member of Congress 
from South Carolina. And President Adams had faiUifully 
pursued this wise and prudent course, having reduced the 
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debt of the nation, by the appropriation of about tea miU 
Lions annually. 

When General Jackson came into office, in 1829, it vaa 
said the expenses of the federal government were far greater 
th^ln necessary ; and that there was much extravagance in 
the public approprialions and eicpenditures. Large sums 
had been voted (or surveys of public roads, canals, &c., and 
these were considered unnecessary by some members, and 
unconstitutional by others of the national legislature. But 
the public expenses were much increased during the admin- 
. istrationof President Jackson. The population of the coun- 
try had indeed increased, and this could not but be attended 
with some additional expenses to the government; as the 
conveyance of the mail in many places where the proceeds 
were very small; additional land agents and land legislers 
in the western parts of the Union ; tuid an increase of 
officers in the departments at Washington, and in some dis- 
tricts for the collection of the revenue. But the additional 
expenses were much greater than could be justly required 
for these purposes. Offices were unnecessarily multiplied, 
in some cases ; especially in the post office department ; 
which was managed in 1830 and 1831, with as little wis- 
dom as economy. And large sums were lost to the national 
treasury, through the delinquencies of the collectors and 
receivers of the public monies; and by the unjustifiable 
lenity and forbearance shown by the higher officers of gov- 
ernment to such delinquents, even after their defalcations 
were known and of long standing. 

The promises of President Jackson's friends and sup- 
porters were not realized. They, indeed, were rewarded ; 
but not without a gross disregard to economy ; and who- 
ever would not flatter the President, nor applaud hia meas- 
ures, however honest, were removed from office ; and hia 
professed friends exclusively entrusted with commissioni 
which should be given only to the upright and patriotic. 

But his arbitrary conduct in the management of the pub- 
lic monies was most highly objectionable and most alarm- 
ing to the friends of constitutional law, who considered the 
funds of the government entirely under the control of the 
representatives of the people ; except that the executive 
should be allowed discretion as to the time and manner of 
expending the money appropriated by law. His conduct, 
therefore, in seizing on the public fnnds, and withdrawing 
them from the bank of the United States, where Congress 
had ordered them to be deposited and bept, was very gener- 
ally condenmed, as im act of a most arbitrary natuie, and 
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of Tery dangerous precedent And it was not so much this 
single act, arbitrary and unauthnrized as it was, ad the 
principle assumed by the PrGsident, in ibis measure, of a 
right in the executive to go beyond law and contrary to 
law even ; and to make his own opinion, raUier than the 
laws of Congress, the rule of bis conduct. 

The principles of General Jackson, as chief magistrate, 
have been sometimes deemed to be similar to those of Presi- 
dent Jefferson. Not that the latter bad tbe boldness, or dis- 
regard of publicopinion, as the former sometimes manifested; 
but Uiey both were disposed to assume authority, not 
clearly given to tbe executive officer of the republic. In- 
stead of making the Constitution and the laws the only 
rule of action, they claimed a right to exercise their discre- 
tion, in many cases; and, under the pretence nf promoting; 
the public welfare and prosperity, which was indicated, as 
they professed to believe, by popular opinions expressed in 
a DKHnent of great excitement, they acted without lawful 
authority, and without the previous sanction of the legisla- 
ture. Because the executive had some powers given it 
independent of the legislative or judicial departments, 
they contended for a right to act according to their own 
individual judgment ; professing, indeed, at the same time, 
a sole regard to the rights and welfare of the people. But 
this is a dangerous principle, however pure m&y be the 
motives by which the measures have been adopted. No 
. people are secure in their rights, without rule and law. — 
Ana in this chiefly, consists the difference between a repub- 
lic, resting on a Constitution approved by the people, and a 
government administered according to the discretion and 
will of a chief; between a well regulated community, and 
a discretionary oi arbitrary dynasty. 

General Jackson was more independent and more daring 
in his character, thkn Mr. Jefferson ; and therefore, at times, 
the more arbitrary, and the more dangerous as the chief 
magistrate of a republic. Julius Ccesar professed to seek 
the welfare and glory of the Roman republic ; and Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the liberty and prosperity of France : but both 
were arbitrary, and their conduct tyrannical ; and therefore 
injurious to the liberties and happiness of the people of their 
respective countries. 

It is not necessary to suppose that either of these eminent 
men were uncommonly seldsh and ambitious, nor to assert 
that they were destitute of patriotic sentiments. But such 
was their pride of opinion, or their self-estimation, or their er- 
looeoiii tMory of a republican governmeot, that they som&- 
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times assnmed power exceeding constitutional grants, which 
is never to be justified, and always leads to despotism, in 
some form. The greatest men are subject to prejudice, and 
liable to be betrayed by personal feelings; and it is always 
just cause of alarm to the Iriends of a stable governmeDt, 
when the rulers disregard the constitutional provisions made 
for the preservation of the rights and welfare of the peoplCf 
and substtlute their own will as a guide for their public 
conduct. 

The conduct of President Jackson was not, in all respects, 
so favorable to the hopes of those who had been sanguine in 
their belief of the perpetuity of the republic, as that of his 
two immediate predecessors. Of the others, it in not neces- 
sary here to speak. They made the Constitution a guide 
in their practice as well as in their professions ; and assumed 
little or no powers, not clearly vested in the chief magistrate 
of the Union. In monarchies, the rele^ning prince has high 
discretionary powers. The exercise of the royal prerogative 
is often carried to a great extent ; and thus the rights of the 
subjects are liable to be violated by the mere will of the 
king. In a republic, it is at least theoretically otherwise. 
Where the discretion of the magistrate is the rule and meas- 
ure of his official acts, however patriotic are his piir]x>se3, 
equal and impartial justice cannot be expected. He is not 
infallible, ana may err in his judgment. He is subject to 
like passions and prejudices, as other men, and will prob- 
ably act from partial and improper feelings. From this 
source, there is always great danger to a republican gov- 
ernment The people must check all usurpation, and all 
arbitrary assumption of power in their rulers, or their liber- 
ties will be temporary and evanescent. If several successive 
chief magistrates of the Union are arbitrary in administering 
the government, and repeatedly transcend or disregard the 
provisions of the Constituiion, many generations will not 
nave passed, before their civil freedom will be lost beyond 
recovery, and the people subject to as despotic rule as that of 
Caesar, or Napoleon, or the Autocrat of Russia. Unless the 
Constitution be the guide, the government of the United 
States, once highly blesi, will be that of misrule and des- 
potism. 

55 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Martin Via Baren chaien Precident His public Cbaxacfer — His Pblkical 
Views similsr lo Ihoae of his Fiedeccseors : Purgnea similar Messnres ro- 
ipecling Banks BDd ihe Currencj. An extra SesfioQ of Congress. Hii opin- 
ion thai ihe GoiGrnment is not bound to interfere for the Ktilief of Ibe People 
OnaccODDtof Ihe Distreaaei in Trade. Treasiirj Notes issned. Paitof Iba 
Sum preTioualj ordered to be dietribnted among the States, witbbeld. 
Florida War very expenaivo, and loog protracted. CloBing Remsuks. 

Martin Van Buren, of the State of New York, who had 
been four years Vice President, was elected the chief mag- 
istrate of the United States in 1837. He had then been many 
years in public life, and held several highoffices, in liis native 
State, and in the federal government. His talents, as a 
statesman, were acknowledged by all ; and experience had 
made him familiar with political subjects, and the public 
affairs of the nation. As a literary man, and as a civil 
magistrate, he is believed to be superior to his immediate pre- 
decessor. But in the opinion of those long associated with 
him in public life, or who had observed his political course, 
he was supposed to possess a spirit of unbounded ambition ; 
and uncommon talents for intrigue to minister to his ruling 
passion. A political character should not, indeed, be too 
severely censured for being ambitious; and there ate few 
politicians who would not be liable to the charge. It is 
difficult also, in all cases, to decide what individual resorts 
most to intrigue, that he may rise; or whose intrigues are 
the most dishonorable and reprehensible. It is only the acts 
and measures of politicians or rulers, that require the cog- 
nizance, and warrant the judgmentof their fellow men. It 
may be safely said of Mr. Van Buren, that he did not excel 
some other ciiizeiis of the republic, in talents, services, or 
experience, when he was elected President of the United 
States. What chiefly procured the voice of the people in 
his favor, was the station he had held as Vice President, 
and his publicly avowed resolution to pursue the policy of 
General Jackson, with whom he had been long associated 
in administering the government; and most of whose 
measures he probably had proposed. General Jackson had 
a strong hold on the conflaence of the people, during the 
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greater part of his presidency; for it vtbs believed he was 
sincere and patriotic, though he failed to introduce any re- 
form, as to the expenses of the goveminent, as he and his 
friends had promised ; and his policy, so far as it vas new, 
had produced, or not prevented, great public emharrassment 
and distress. 

While a candidate for the office of chief magistrate, and 
after he ascended the chair of State, Mr. Van Buren de- 
clared that his policy and measures would be identical with 
those of his predecessor, and that his purpose was " to fol- 
low in the footsteps" of the man whom he professed so 
highly to venerate and admire. It had been hoped, that 
such professions were early made, in part, for the sake of 
reaching the high goal before him; but, being in some 
degree a practical man, sensible of the advantages of com- 
merce, and therefore in favor of the credit system, and of 
banks, which he had not formerly opposed, that he would 
gradually return to the policy of Mr. Adams, and Mr, Mon- 
roe. President Van Buren, however, denounced the banks, 
and represented them as the cause of all (he evils and dis- 
tress in the country. So far as the general government had 
the power, he endeavored to depreciate these institutions. 
A specie currency, it was also his avowed object to intro- 
duce ; especially, in all concerns relating to the government. 
And he repeatedly declared it to be his purpose to separate 
the government from the people, and to provide exclusively , 
for the financial prosperity of the former; implying, that 
in his opinion, the welfare and protection of the latter, as to 
their trade and monetary affairs, were not objects of the 
attention and concern of the national rulers. 

This doctrine does not appear very consistent with the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution, by which the general 
government was instituted ; being to preserve the welfare 
and to promote the prosperity of the people; and giying 
power to it to regulate the currency of the country. There 
IS evidently, then, a power for regulating banking com- 
panies, and by evident implication for incorporating them; 
and if they have been found for the public benefit, when 
wisely managed, a duly devolves on the government of the 
Union to give them support, while care is taken to provide 
for their due regulation. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe 
believed a national bank would be of extensive benefit, 
both to the people and the government. General Jackson 
supposed such a bank to be injurious to the country, rather 
than promotive of its prosperity : and, entertaining this opin- 
ion, he was consistent in his opposition to it. But it is dif- 
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fiouU to perceive either conBistaicy or patriotian in those 
who refuse to provide relief for the people, or deny the duty 
af the government to find a substitute far an insliiution, 
which had proved instrumental in prwnoting the prosperity 
>of the nation. 

Within two yeare from the discontinuance of the bank of 
4he United States, although the public debt had been paid, 
the administration found it necessary to resort to lar^ loans, 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the government, owing to 
the embarrassments in trade, and the consequent diminution 
of the revenue. The suspension of the charter of the 
iUnited States Bank was, in a great degree, the cause of this 
depression of the spirit of enterprise, and of extensive suf- 
fering among the trading classes. There had, indeed, been 
great importations of foreign goods in 1836, beyond prudent 
and reasonable calculations; but the evils resulting from 
overtrading could not have at once produced such deep and 
extoisive suffering. There would not have been a shock 
so sudden and overwhelming, had the bank of the United 
Slates been then in operation. It would have afforded fa- 
cilities to the merchants and others, preserved confidence 
among the citizens, and kept up a course of exchange be- 
tween different sections of the country. One great ostensi- 
ble object for discontinuing the national bank was, to put 
an end to the circulation of paper bills, and to prepare for 
currency in gold and silver. But tliis was not the effect, 
to any perceptible extent, of closing that institution. State 
banks were immediately increased, with the view of making 
them a remedy, or substitute for the bank of the United 
States. But it was found impossible to obtain circulation 
£» them in places or Stales distant from their location ; and 
many of them had not sufficient capital to support their 
credit in a season of pressure among the merchants. 

As a large portion of the citizens of the United States are 
Uercbants or traders, banks have justly been considered, is 
some measure, necessary ; they have certainly proved 
highly auspicious to the prosperity and advancemeot of the 
country. Every State in the Union has had 'incorporated 
bonking companies, with a view to general benefit ; and 
no practical men denied their utility, when duly organised 
BAa conducted. And some few cases of error or abuse is 
far from justifying a general condemnation of ihera. But 
State banks are designed chiefly for the benefit and con- 
venience of the citizens of such State. They are a part of 
its internal police, and are enacted for a limited circulation, 
rath«' tbaQ for a currency in all the other Stales of tbe 
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UniOB. And therefore a naliooal bank » demanded, for 
more extensive utility and accommodation. This is also 
in strict analogy with the nature of the government of the 
separate States, and of the United Stales. Before the 
Union was formed and established, by the organization of 
the federal government, tuider the mesent Comtitntion, 
the individual States were strictly inaepeodent and sove- 
reign. Tbey had acted in concert; but the Continental 
Congress had iio power to enforce their requisitions. And 
after the federal government was established, the several 
States had all their former power, except what they vested 
in the new Congress fqr national or general purposes. 
They had issued paper money and established banks; end 
tbey continued to incorporate them afterwards, though they 
were prohibited issuing bills in the name of the Suie. The 
federal government did not attempt to prevent these meas- 
ures. And yet it has been sometimes asserted they had 
constitutional power to do it ; and that it would have been 
more for the stability of the currency of the country, if 
they had exerted such authority. But precedent has sanC' 
tioned the State banka And yet, for the purposes of a 
general and stable currency, throughout the Union, as free 
as sucii institutions can be, from fiuctuationa in financial 
ooDcerns and proceedings, a national bank was demanded 
both by the wise statesmen, and the traders and merchants 
ia 1791. Its operations were found useful, and tended di- 
rectly to a great degree of prosperity, in various respects. 
Mr. Madison was so fully persuaded of its utility, that, 
while he had some j;oiistitntioDal objections to instituting 
ft bank by the federal government, he woa induced to ap- 
prove of it. 

But Prendent Jackson, considered it proper to suppress 
it ; and his successor, either believing him infallible, or his 
popularity sufficiently strong to maintain all bis measures, 
and even to give great influence to any one who should 
follow tbem, pursued a hostile course against banks, both 
national and State ; and directed all his official efforts to 
introduce a metallic currency. 

Early in the year 1S37, an uncommon measure of em- 
barrassment and sufiering was experienced in all parts of 
the UoioQ ; and continued through the year. Overtrading, 
or the uDDsual amount of imporlatioos, was one cause, to 
which this unprosperous state of the country was imputed. 
But it was also attributed to the discontinuance of the na- 
tional bank, and to &6 repeated attempts of the adminia- 
tiation to deMioy its inflmace. As the hank had, aoconl- 
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ing to the opinion of all practical men, and of all engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, bnen highly favorable to the credit 
syatem, and to honorable enterprise tending to the general 
prosperity, and not of any injury to the government which 
could be shown ; so its termination, by act of Congress, 
WSJ justly considered of the greatest and most extensive 
influence in causing the evils witnessed at Ihis period. And 
as the policy and measures of the federal government were 
believed to have produced or augmented the public distress, 
it was a rational conclusion, that it might afford some re- 
lief. Several petitions from different commercial towns and 
cities, with very numerous subscribers, were presented to 
the President, requesting that he would summons a meeting 
of Congress at a more early day than that on which it had 
been usual to assemble. The President delayed sometime 
to act on the petitions; but the distress increasing, and 
other petitions being addressed to him, he issued a procla- 
mation for convening the national legislature in the month 
of September. 

In his message to Congress, however, at Ihis time, he 
gave no hope to the people of receiving any relief from the 
government. He distinctly expressed the opinion, that the 
national legislature could do nothing to mitigate the evils 
which existed ; that it was not the duty or design of the 
federal government to interfere in such cases ; that the 
embarrassments complained of arose from the unwise con- 
duct of the trading part of the commnnity; and that they 
only could supply a remedy, by a more prudent and limited 
course of enterprise and trade. And he distinctly advanced 
the strange doctrine, that all the government could do, or 
was designed to do, was to take care of itself; to pay in- 
deed the public debts, and discharge the usual expenses 
which occurred ; but that it might not justly be expected to 
legislate with reference to the monetary concerns of the 
country, for the benefit of any class or classes of the people. 
This was correct only in part ; as it could not be demanded 
of the government in all cases, to prevent reverses in 
business, always owing in some measure to the mistakes or 
imprudence of individuals ; but as it had destroyed one im- 
portant means of benefit and facility to the merchants, and 
through them to all other classes of citizens ; and the exist- 
ing evils might be referred in part to that measure, there 
was a propriety in applying to the federal government for 
relief under their sufferings. Congress, it was admitted, 
had the power to regulate the currency, and the federal 
government was designed to protect the conmierce of the 
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country ; it was therefore believed it had sufficient author- 
ity to legislate, by uniform acts, with a view to support the 
credit system, and to establish means, by a national bank, 
for general relief. But the principal act of this extra ses- 
sion was that for authorizing the issue of treasury notes, to 
the amount of ten millions of dollars, for the immediate 
wants of the government. This was no other than a loan, 
except in name; which it was probably a wish to avoid; 
and yet power was given to ihe Secretary of the Treasury 
to borrow, if he should find it necessary. The notes were 
made negotiable; and thus became in fact merely paper 
money ; with no better credit, for there was no greater cap- 
ital or certainty of payment, than there had been in the 
national bank. The like amount of treasury notes was au- 
thorized in 1S38, and again in 1839 : but a part of former 
issues had then been redeemed.* 

The law of June, 1836, providing for the distributiou of 
the surplus funds of the government, to and among the 
several States, was suspended in October, 1837 ; after three- 
fourihs of the same had been transferred to the States, in 
pursuance of the former act. 

When the national funds were withdrawn from the bank 
of the United Stales, they were deposited in various State 
banks in most of the large and populous cities of the Union. 
But this proved unfortunate to the fiscal concerns of th& 
government. Some of these deposite banks were impru- 
dently managed, though under the sole direction of political 
friends of the administration; and large sums were thus 
entirely lost to the treasury. Had all the Slate banks been 
selected by Ihe treasury department for their abihty and 
faithful and prudent direction, and not for party purposes, 
to oblige its supporters, there would have been no reason to 
rejgret such deposiles of the public funds. In the absence 
of a national bank, State banks, properly located and 
chosen with proper discrimination, have proved of great 
facility and advantage, both to the government and the 
people. 

The administration of President Van Burea has been 
chiefly distinguished for proposing and urging the sub- 
treasury system. The plan was suggested by his prede- 
cessor, when meditating the discontinuance of the national 
bank ; and the course he pursued, in directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to withdraw the public funds from that in- 

* Twenty (honraiid dalltn were allowed to meet the eipaoMa af iatniig 
time notes Iroiii the traunry. 
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stitution, to take them into his own possession, and place 
them for safe keeping, in such other banks as he might se- 
lect ; thus assnming, as the executive officer of the govern- 
ment, the control and disposition of them; was the origin, 
end the first practical operation of the system of a sub- 
treasury. Confess have as yet, indeed, the Sole right to 
vote money, and to direct as to the objects for which it is 
appropriared : but as to its keeping, whether in banks 
known to he safe, or in any other specific manner or way, it is 
entirely under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and he again is the servant of Ihe President ; and not of Con- 
gress nor of the people. A door is thus opened for favor- 
itism, for partiality to political friends, in the appointment 
of receivers and keepers of the national funds. And when 
the prejudices and passions of men are remembered, such a 
system will be, as in many cases it has already been, at- 
tended wilh great misapplication, detention, and loss of the 
people's money. A Secretary of the Treasury may be per- 
fectly honest, and yet from mistaken lenity or political 
friendship, may permit delays and delinquencies highly im- 
proper in a public officer, and injurious to the interests of 
the government. 

Political partiality in appointments to office, was mani- 
fested under President Van Bnren to as great an extent as 
during the administration of General Jackson. Not a very 
large number were removed ; for the offices of government 
were generally held by (he friends of his predecessor. But 
when the term fixed by law for a commission to nm, if the 
incumbent was discovered to be in any way opposed to the 
policy of the administration, or to relax at all in his zeal or 
n.\a efforts to support the candidates of the party, he was 
dismissed at the expiration of his first commission. 

This partial ana 'exclusive policy was indeed adopted 
by one of his predecessors, in an earlv period of the federal 
government ; bat it was very generally condemned as im- 
proper ; the hope of office being thus held out to unprinci- 
pled men to attach themselves to the reigning administra- 
tion. It was now more alarming and more reprehensible, 
as it was expressly declared by a prominent friend of Pres- 
ident Jackson and President Van Buren, " that the apoila of 
office Manned to Ihe victors." 

The war in Florida was continued during the adminis- 
tration of President Van Buren ; and very large sums, ex- 
pended in maintaining it : During the year 1836, one mil- 
lion and a half of dollara vras approjmated to jNroseeute 
that unfortunate contest. In January, }^7, two millions 
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more were voted for the purpose : Both of which were 
before the retirement of General Jackson. At the extra 
session in October, 1837, a large amount was again appro- 
priated ; and in 1638, the expenses for supporting an army 
in that quarter, against the Indians, were to as great an 
amount as in either of the two preceding years. When 
the difficulty arose with these Indians, President Jackson 
supposed that it would soon be terminated. And no one, 
at that time, had any reason to suppose it would con- 
tinue for years, and have cost the government eight or 
ten millions. Other measures than those of force, would 

frobabJy have terminated the difficulty at an early period, 
t would certainly have saved many valuable lives, now 
lost to the country ; and been far more satisfactory to the 
friends of humanity throughout the Union. 

Although generally opposed to the policy of internal im- 
provements, at the expense of the federal government, large 
sums were expended for repairs on the Cumberland road, 
and for its continuance through the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. But this was an object of great national benefit, 
by opening a way from the Atlantic to the interior of the 
Union ; and the work had originated with Congress several 
years hefore. The friends of the administration, who were 
also advocate of State rights, believed there was no incon- 
sistency in this conduct. Large appropriations were also 
made in 1836, and in 1837, for lighthouses, lifeboats, 
buoys, and monuments, for the benefit of navigation; but 
for these purposes there was always far more agreement 
among the difierent parties in Congress. 

The public expenses continued, almost invariably, to in- 
crease, from the year 1829 to 1838. Puhlic agents were 
multiplied, and an increased compensation, in many cases, 
were allowed them for their services. And large sums 
were lost by the improper appropriation of monies put into 
the hands of the federal officers. There was often a pre- 
tence for charging for extra service, and thus obtaining 
more than was clearly allowed by law. The expenses of 
the public priming for Congress, and for the departments 
under the executive, were among those in which great 
sums were expended; and it was found that frequently the 
business could have been performed at ten or twenty 
percent, less ihan^was given. And this conduct could 
justly deserve no other name than corruption, or a gross 
abuse of the patronage of the government, for party pur- 
poses. 
The full results of the peculiar and experimental policy 
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of President Jackson and President Van Buren, respecting 
banks and the currency, in their influence on the condition 
of the country, for good or for evil, for succeeding years, 
oannot be correclly estimated. The Immediate conse- 
quences were a general disturbance of the trade and mon- 
etary affaiis of the nation, and an unprecedented check to 
the aocustomed pursuits of a people, so enterprizing in their 
spirit and so desirous of improving their condition, as are 
the citizens of the United Slates. The Sub-treasury 
scheme also gave alarm to the friends of the Constitution, 
generally, and to men of settled repubhcan sentiments, 
■who perceived in it a deviation from the essential elements 
of liberty recognized in the Constitution, and a weakening 
of the responsibility of public agents, who should always 
be controlled by the authority of law. They knew that 
power was corrupting ; that it was necessary to impose 
checks on those who were clothed with political authority, 
and to make them constantly amenable to their constitu- 
enU. The developments and effects of this fearful experi- 
ment must be left for narration to a distant day. The only 
just hope of the perpetuity and future purity of the republic, 
rests on the intelligence and virtue of the people ; and on 
their wisdom in the choice of men for places of public 
trust; who, like Washington, shall make the Constiiution 
their guide ; and, under the controlling influence of its doc- 
trines and requisitions, shall seek to preserve the integrity 
of the Union, ^nd the rights and welfare of individuals. 
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Extracts from the Speeches of Mr. Webster, a Senator 
from Massachusetts, and of Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
January, 1830, on the subject of State Rights, and of the 
powers of the Federal Government, are deemed of such 
superior importance, and of such general interest, (hat they 
aie beie given. 

Mr. Webster, lliere remains to be performed, by fbr (he 
most grave and important duty, which I feet to be deroWed 
on me, by this occasion. It ia to state, and to defend, what I 
conceive to be the true principles of the Constitution under 
which we are here assembled. • •• •• 

1 undestand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Hayne,] to maintain that it is a right of the Stale legisla- 
tures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this government 
transcends its constitutional limits, and to arrest the operation of 
its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right existing 
unficr the Constitution; not as a right to overthruw it, on the 

f;raund of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent revo- 
ution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of the 
States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the exer- 
cise of power by the general government, of checkmg it, and 
of coppetling it to conform to their opinion of the extent of its 
powers, 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of judg- 
ing of the constitutional extent of its own authority, is not lodged 
exclusively in the general government, or any branch of it; but, 
that, on the contrary, the States may lawfully decide for them- 
selves, and each State for itseir, whether, iu a given case, (he ac( 
of the general government transcends its power. 

I understanahim to insist, that if the exigency of the case, in 
the opinion of any Slate government, require it, such State gov- 
ernment may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an act of 
the general government, which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 
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This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the Soulli 
Carolina doclriae^ and the doctrine which he maintains. 1 pro- 
pose to consider it, and to compare it wilb the Constitution. 
Allow me to Bay, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the 
South Carolina doctrine, only because the gentleman himself has 
so denominated it. I do not led at liberty to say that South 
Carolina, as a State, has ever advanced these ecntimenls. I 
hope she has not, and never may. That a great majority of her 
people are opposed to the Tarifl' laws, is doubtless true. That 
a majority, somewhat less than that just mentioned, conacieo- 
tiously believe those laws unconstitutional, may probably also 
be true. But that any majority holds to the ri^ht of direct State 
interference, al Slate discretion, the right of nullifying acts of 
Congress, by acts of State legislation, is more than i know, and 
what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable gentleman, 
who do maintain these opinions, is (]uite certain. I recollect the 
recent expression of a sentiment, which circumstances attending 
its utterance and publication, justify us in supposing was not 
unpremeditated. " The sovereignly of the Slate — never to be 
controlled, construed, or decided on, but by her own feelings of 
honorable justice." 

[Mr. Mayne here rose, and said, that for the purpose of being 
clearly understood, he would state, that his proposition was in 
the words of the Virginia resolution, as follows: — 

"That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, 
that it views the powers of llie federal goTcrnment, as resuhing 
from the compact, to which the States are parties, aa limited by 
the plain sense and intention of the instrument constituting that 
compact, OS no farther valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact: and that in case of a delib- 
erate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not 
granted by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto 
nave the right, and are in duty bound to interpose, for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respec- 
tive limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
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Vebster resumed — 1 am quite aware of the existence of 
the resolution which the gentleman read, and has now repeated, 
and that he relies on it as his authority. I know the source, 
too, from which it is understood to have proceeded. I need not 
say that I have much respect for the constitutional opinions of 
Mr. Madison; they would weigh greatly with me, always. But, 
before the authority of his opinion be vouched for the gentle- 
man's proposition, it will be proper to consider what is the fair 
interpretation of that resolution, to which Mr. Madison is under- 
stood to have given his sanction. As the gentleman construes 
it, it is an authority for him. Possibly, be may not have adopted 
the right construction. That resolution declares, that, in Ike 
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ease of the dangerous exercise of powers not granted, by the gen- 
eral goatmmtnt, the Stales mat/ interpose to arrest the progress irf 
the rail But hoiB inlerposo, and what does this declaration pur- 
port i — Does it mean no more, than that there ina^ be extreme 
cases, in which the People, in any mode of aseiembling, may 
resist usurpation, and relieve ihctnselves from a tyrannical gov- 
ernment? No one will deny this. Such resistance is not only 
acknowledged to be just in America, but in England, also: Black- 
Btune admits as much, in the theory, and practice, ton, of ths 
English Constitution. We, sir, who oppose the Carolina doc- 
trine, do nut deny thai the people may, if they choose, throw off 
any government, when it becomes oppressive and intolerable, 
and erect a better in its stead. We all know that civil institu- 
tions are established for the public benelil, and that when they 
cease to answer the ends of their existence, they may be changed. 
But 1 do not understand the doctrine now contended for to be 
that which, for the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of 
revolution. J understand the gentleman to maintain, that, with- 
out revolution, without civil commotion, without rebellion, a 
remedy for supposed abuse and transgression of the powers of 
the general government lies in a direct appeal to the interference 
of the State governnents. [Mr. Hayne here rose: He did not 
contend, he said, for the mere right of revolution, but for the 
right of constitutional resistance. What he maintained, was, 
that, in case of plain, palpable violation of the Constitution, by 
(he general government, a State may interpose; and that this 
interposition la constitutional.] Mr. W^ebeter resumed: So, 
■ir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that I did 
not misunderstand him. What he contends for, is, that it is 
constitutional to interrupt the administration of the Constitution 
itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to ad- 
minister it, by the direct interference, in form of law, of the 
Slates, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent 
right in the people to reform their government, I do not deny; 
and they have another right, and that is, to resist unconstitu- 
tional laws, without overturning the government. It is no doc- 
trine of mine, that unconstitutional laws bind the people. The 
great question is, tohose prerogative is it to decide on the consti' 
tutionalily or unconstilulionality of the laws ? On that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in case of a sup- 
posed violation of the Constitution by Congress, the States have 
a constitutional right to interfere, and annul the law of Consress, 
ia the proposition of the gentleman; I do not admit it. If the ' 
gentleman bad intended no more than to assert the right of rev- 
olution, for justifiable cause, he would have said on^ what all 
agree to. But I cannot conceive that there can be a middle 
course between submission to the laws, when regularly pro- 
nounced constitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance, 
which ia revolution, or rebellion, on the ether. I say, the right 
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of & State to annul a law of Congresi, cannot be maintained, but 
«n the ground of the unalienable right of man to resist oppres- 
Bion; that ie to say, upoc the ground of revolution, i admit 
that there is an ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution, 
and in defiance of the Canatitution, which may be resorted to, 
when a revolulion is to be justified. But I do not admit that, 
under the Constitution, and in conformity with it, there is any 
.mode, in which a State government, as a member of the Union, 
can interfere, and stop the progress of the general government, 
by force of her own laws, under any circumstances what- 

Thia leads us to inquire into the origin of this government, nod 
the source of its power. Whose agent is iti Is it the creature 
of the Slate legislatures, or the creature of the people? If (he 
government of the Uoited States be the agent of the State gov- 
ernments, then they may control it, provided they can agree in 
the maunerof controlling it; if it be the agent of the people, then 
the people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. 
It is observable enough, that the doctrine for which the honora- 
ble gentleman contends, leads him to the necessity of mainUun- 
ing, not only that this general government is the creature of the 
States, but that it is the creater of each of the Stales severally; 
so that each may assert the power, for itself, of determining 
whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the ser- 
vant of four and twenty masters, of different wills and different 
purposes, and yet hound to obey all. This absurdity (for it 
seems no less) arises from a misconception as to the origin of 
this government and its true character. It is, sir, the people's 
Constitution, the people's government; made for the people; 
made by the people : and answerable to the people. The people 
of the United States have declared that this Constitution shall 
be the supreme law. We must either admit the proposition, or 
dispute their authority. The States are, unquestionably, sove- 
reign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this supreme 
law. But the Stale legislatures, as political bodies, however 
sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. So far as the 
people have given power to the general government, so far the 
grant is unquestionably good, and the government holds of the 
people, and not of the Stale governments. We are all agents 
of the same supreme power, the people. The general govern- 
ment and the State governments derive their authority from th« 
same source. Neither can, in relation to the other, be called 
primary, though one is definite and restricted, and the other gen- 
eral and residuary. The national government possesses those 
powers which it can be shown the people have conferred on it, 
ftnd no more. All the rest belongs to the State governments or 
to the people themselves. So far as the people have restrained 
State sovereignty, by the expression of their will, in the Consli- 
tutiou of the United States, bo far, it must be admitted, State 
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sovereignty U efiectuatly controlled. 1 do not contend that it is, 
or ought to be, controlled further. The lentiments (o which I 
have referred, propounds that State sovereignty is only to be 
controlled by ita own " feeling of justice;" thai is to eay, it ia 
not to be controlled at all: for une who is [o follow his own feel- 
ings is under no legal coDtrol. Now, however men may think 
this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the United States 
have chosen to impose control on State sovereignties. There are 
those, doubtless, who wish they had been left without restraint; 
but the Constitution has ordered the matter differently. To 
moke war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty; but the 
Constitution declares that do State shall make war. To coin 
money, is another exercise of sovereign power; but no State ia 
at liberty to coin money. Again, the Constitution says that no 
sovereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. 
These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the 
State sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other 
States', which does not arise " from her own feelings of honorable 
justice." Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies, which have al- 
ready been alluded to, and to which I refer again, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining more fully, what is the length and breadth 
oftbat doctrine, denominated the Carolina doctrine, which the 
honorable member has now stood up on this floor to maintain. 
In one of them, I tind it resolved, that " the tarifl* of 1838, and 
every other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at 
the expense of others, is contrary to the meaning and intention 
of the federal compact ; and, as such, a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, by a determined majority, wield- 
ing the general government beyond the limits of ita delegated 
powers, as calls upon the States which compose the suffering 
minority, in their sovereign capacity, to exercise the powers 
which, as sovereigns, necessarily devolve upon them, when their 
i»>inpact is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1838, and 
every other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at 
the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, as calls upon (he States, in their 
sovereign capacity, to interfere by their own authority. This 
denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to observe, includes 
our old tariff of 1816, as well as all others ; because that was 
established to promote the interest of the manufacturers of cotton, 
to the manifest and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. 
Observe, again, that all the qualihcations are here rehearsed and 
charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the case 
witluB the gentleman's proposition. The tariff is a usurpation ; 
it is a dangerous usurpation ; it is a palpable usurpation ; it is a 
deliberate uaurpatioo. It is such a usurpntioD, therefore, as calli 
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upon the States to exercise their right of interference. Here is 
a caae, then, within the gentlemaD's principles, and all his qual- 
ifications of his principlcH, II is a case for eciion. The Consti- 
tution is plain!)', dangerously, palpably, and deliberately violated; 
and the States must interpose (heir own authority to arrest the 
law. Let UB suppose the Slate of Sonlh Carolina lo express this 
same opinion, by the voice of her legislature. That would be 
very imposing ; but what then ? Is the voice of one Stale con- 
clusive r It so haj)pens thai at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the larifTlaws are unconstitutional, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. TAty held 
those laws to be both highly proper and strictly Constitutional. 
And now, sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal 
with this case ? How does he relieve us from this difficulty, 
uponany principle of his P His construction gels us into it ; how 
does he propose to get ua out ? 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation ; 
Carolina therefore, moy nullify it, and refuse to pay the duties. 
In Pennsylvania, it is both clearly Constitutional, and highly expe- 
dient ; and there the duties are to be paid. And yet, we live under 
a government of uniform laws, and under a Constitution, too, which 
contains an express provision, as it happens, that all duties shall 
be equal in all the States. Does not (his spproacli absurdity .' 

If there be no power to settle such quesiions, independent of 
either of the States, is not the whole Union drope of sand ? Are 
we not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old confederation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpreters of 
Constitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and 
none with authority to bind any body else, and this Constitutional 
law the only bond of (heir union ! What is such a state of things, 
but a mere connection, during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology 
of the times, (furi'n^/cWtR^? And that feeling, too, not the feel- 
' ^ of the people, who established the Constitution, but the feel- 

z of tbe State governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires " all the concentrated energy of passion," 
an attitude of open resistance to the laws of the Union is advised. 
Open resistance to the laws, then, is the Constitutional remedy, 
the conservative power of the State, which the South Carolina 
doctrines teach for tho redress of political evils, real or imagina- 
ry. And its authors further say, that appealing with confidence 
to the Constitution itself, lo justify their opinions, they cannot 
consent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In one 
sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of open resistance 
in favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty P The liberty of 
establishing their own opinions, in defiance of the opinions of all 
others ; the liberty of judging and of deciding exclusively them- 
selves, in a matter in which others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they ; the liberty of placing their own opinions 
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above the judgment of a^ othera, above the laws, and abova the 
CoQBlitulioa. This ia their liberty, and Ibis is the fair result of 
the propoaitioa cootended for by the honorable gBDtleman. Or 
it may be more properly aaid, it is identical with it, rather than 
a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the following : " PrcTiouily to 
our Revolution, when the arm of oppression was stretched over 
New England, where did our northern brethren meet with a 
braver sympathy than that which sprung from the bosoms of Car- 
oUniaos? Wt had no extortion, no oppression, no collision leith ike 
king's BUHtsters, no navigation interests springing up in tnvimu 
rivalrtf of EfigUmd." 

This Boeins extraordinary language. South Carolina no col- 
lision with the king's ministers, in 1T75 ! No extortion ! No 
oppression I But sir, it is, also, most significant language. 
Does any man doubt the purpose for which it was penned ? Cao 
any one fail to see that it was designed to raise in the reader's 
mind the question, whether at this time, that is to say, in 1828, 
South CaroNna has any collision with the king's miaisters, any 
oppression, or extortion to fear from England l Whether, in 
short, E^land is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina, 
as New England, with her navigation interests springing up in 
envious rivalry of England f 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man, in South Carolina, 
in 1828, should (bus labor lo prove, that in 1775, there was no 
hostility, no cause of war between South Carolina and England 1 
That she had no occasion, in reference to her own interest, or 
from a regard to her own wel&re, to take up arms in the revo- 
lutionary contest ? Can any one account for the expression of 
such strange sentiments, and their circulation through the State, 
otherwise than by supposing the object to be, what 1 have already 
intimated, to raise the questioo, if they had no " collision" (mark 
the expression) with the ministers of King George the Third, in 
1775, what collision have tbe^, in 1826, with the ministers of 
King George the Fourth ? What is there now, in the existing 
state of things, to separate Carolina from Old, more, or rather, 
than from Nw England ? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the legislature 
of South Carolina. I need noC refer to them : they go no further 
than the honorable gentleman himself has gone, and I hope not 
so far. 1 content myself, therefore, with debating the matter 
with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, that 
at no time, and under no circumstances, has New England or ai^ 
State in New England, or any respectable body of persona in New 
England, or any public man of standing in New England, put 
forth such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine, 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to Bup- 
port his own opinions by New England authority. NewEnglwtd 

sr 
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hu Madied the Constitutioo in other at^oola, and under other 
teachers. She looks upon it with other regards, and deems more 
highly and rererently, both of its just authority, and its utility 
and excelleDce. The history of her legislative proceedings may 
he traced — the ephemeral efiusions of temporary hodies, called 
together by the excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up — 
they have been hunted up. The opinions and votes of her public 
men, in and out of Congress, may be explored — it will all be in 
rain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neither coun- 
tenance nor support. She rejects it now ; she always did reject 
it ; and till she loses her senses, she always will reject it. The 
honorable member has referred to ejipressions on the subject of 
the embargo law, made in this place by an honorable and vener- 
ahle gentleman [Mr. HillhouseJ now favorbg us with his pres- 
ence. He quotes that distinguished Senator as saying, that, in 
his judgment, the embargo law was unconstitutional, and that, 
therefore in his opinion, the people were not bound to obey it. 
That, sir, is perfectly Constitutional language. An unconstitu- 
tional law is not binding ; but then it dots not rett leilh a resoht' 
tion, or a lav) of a Slate legislature, to decide whether an act of 
Congrets be, or be not Constittttional. An unconstitutional act of 
Congress would not bind the penple of this district, although they 
have no legislature to interfere in their behalf ; and, on the other 
hand, a constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every State, although alt their legislatures should undertake to 
annul it, by act or resolution, The venerable Connecticut Sen- 
ator is a constitutional lawyer, of sound principles, and enlarged 
knowledge ; a statesman, practised and experienced, bred in the 
company of Washington, and holding just views upon the nature 
of our governments. He believed the embargo unconstitutional, 
and so did ulhers ; but what then I Who, did he suppose, was 
to decide that question ? The State legislatures ? Certainly 
not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. Let us follow 
up, sir, this New England opposition to the embargo laws ; let 
OS trace it till we discern the principle which controlled and gov- 
erned New £nglatul, throughout the whole cotjrse of that oppo- 
sition. We shall then see what similarity there is between the 
New England school of constitutional opinions, and this modern 
Carolina school. The gentleman, I think, read a petition from 
some single individual, addressed to the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine ; that is, the right of 
State interference to arrest the lows of the Union, The fate of 
that petition shows the sentiment of the legislature. It met no 
favor. The opinions of Massachusetts were otherwise. They 
had been expressed in 1798, in answer to the resolutions of Vir- 
ginia, and she did not depart from them, nor bend them to the 
times. Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed, as she felt herself to 
be, she stilt neld fast her integrity to the Union. The genlle- 
mao may find, Id her proceedings, much evidence of diaaatiafac- 
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lion with the measures of the gorernment, and great and deep 
didlike to the embargo; all this makes the case so much ths 
stronger for her: for, notwithstaodiag all this diasatisfaction &nd 
dislike, she claimed no right, still, to sever asunder the bonds of 
union. There was heat, and there was anger, in her political 
feeling-~be it so — her heat or her anger did not nevertheless, 
betray her into infidelity to the government. The gentleman 
labors to prove that she disliked the embargo, as much as South 
Carolina dislikes the tariff, and e.'cpreseed her dislike aa strongly. 
Be it eo; but did ake propose the Carolina remedy 7 — did the 
threaten to interfere, by Slate authority, ta annul the baBs of tkt 
Union J That is the question for the gentleman's considera- 
tion. 

No douht, sir, a great majority of the people of New Eng- 
land conscientiously believed the embargo lawoflSOT unconatitu- 
tional; as conscientiously, certainly, as the people of South Car- 
olina, hold that opinion of the tariff. They reasoned thus: 
Congress has power to regulate commerce; but here is a law, 
they said, stopping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. 
The law is perpetual; that is, it is not limited in poiot of time, 
and must, of course, continue until it shall be repealed by some 
other law. It is as perpetual, therefore, as the law againit trea- 
son-oT murder. Now, is this regulating commerce, or destroy- 
ing itP Is it guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, 
OS a subsisting thing; or is it putting an end to it altogether^ 
Nothing is more certain, than that a majority in New ^gland 
deemed this law a violation of the Constitution. The very case 
required by the gentleman, to justify State interference, had 
then arisen. Mssaachusetts believed this law to be *' a deliber- 
ate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power, not granted bjf 
the Constitution. Deliberate it was, for it was long contiBned; 
palpable she thought it, as no words in the Constitution gave the 
power, and only a construction, in her opinion most violent, 
raised it; dangerous it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her 
moat important Interest. Here, then, was a Carolina case. 
How did Massachusetts deal with itP It was, as she thought, a 
ilain, manifest, palpable violation of the Constitution; and it 
Tought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals, were beggared by it. While she 
saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also, that as a measure of 
national policy, it was perfectly futile; that the country was no 
way benefited by that which caused so much individual distress; 
that it was efficient only for the production of evil, and all that 
evil infiicted on ourselves. In such a case, under such circunt- 
stances, how did Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she remon- 
strated, she memorialized, she addressed herself to the general 
government, not exactly " with the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion," but with her own strong sense, and the energy of sober 
conviction. But she did not interpoM the ana of her own power 
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to arrest the Jaw, and break the embargo. Far from H. Her 
[HiocipleB bound her to two thinga; and she followed ber prin- 
ciples, lead where they might, t'iret, to submit to erery consti- 
tutional law of Congress, and, aecoadl;, if the constitutional 
Tilidity of the Uw be doubted, to refer that question to the de- 
cision of the proper tribunals. The first principle is rain and 
Uieffflctual without the second. A majority of us in New Eng- 
land bdieved the embargo law unconstitutional; but the great 
Question was, and always will be, in such cases, who is to decide 
this? Who b to judge between the people and the government i 
And, air, it is quite plain, that the Constitution of the United 
Statea confers on the government itself, to be exercised by itd 
appropriate department, and under its own responsibility to the 
people, this power of deciding ultimately and conclusively, upon 
the just extent of its own authority. If this had not been done, 
we should not have advanced a single step beyond the old con- 
federation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconstitu- 
tional, the people of New England were yet equally clear in the 
opinion — it was a matter they did doubt upon — that the qneAion, 
after all, must be decided by the judicial tribunals of the United 
States. Before those tribunals, therefore, they brought the 
question. Under the provisions of the law, they had given 
bonds, to millions in amount, and which were alleged to be for- 
feited. They suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the 
<1uestioD. In the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they 
went to law. The case came to bearing, and solemn argument; 
and he who espoused their cause, and stood up for them against 
the validity of the embargo act, was none other than that great 
man of whom the gentleman has made honorable mention, Sam- 
lie) Dexter. He was then, sir, in the fullness of his knowledge, 
and the maturity of hie strength. He bad retired from lon^ and 
distinguished public service here, to the renewed pursuit oTpro- 
iessiiHial duties; carrying with him all that enlargement and ez^ 
pansion, all the new strength and force, which an acquaintance 
with the more general subjects discussed in the national councils, 
is capable of adding to professional attainment, in a mind of true 
greatness and comprehension. He was a lawyer, and he was 
also a Bt^esman. Be had studied the Constitution, when he 
filled public station, that he might defend it; he had examined ita 
principles, that he might maintain them. More than all men, or 
^ least as much as any man, he was attached to the general 
goranuneot and to the union of the States. His feelings and 
opinions all ran in that direction. A question of oonstitutionat 
law, too, was, of all subjects, that one which was best suited to 
his talents and learning. Aloof from technicality, and unfettered 
by ortificiBl rules, such a question gave opportunity for that deep 
and clear analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so 
nn^ distingnished his highor efforts. His very statement was 
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wgument; bis inference seemed demonstration. The earneit- 
ness of bis own cosviction, wrought conviction in others. One 
was conTinced, and believed, and assented, because it was grat- 
ifying, delightful to think, and feel, and believe, in unison with 
an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued tbe 
N«v England cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, aa 
well aa all the powers of his understanding: for he had avowed, 
in the most public manner, his entire concurrence with his 
neighbors, on the point in dispute. He argued the cause; it 
was lost, and New England submitted. The established tribu- 
nals pronounced the law constitutional, and New England ac- 
quiesced. Now, sir, is not this the exact opposite of the doc- 
trine of the gentleman from South Carolina? According to him, 
instead of referring to the Judicial tribunals, we should have 
brdcen up the embargo, by laws of our own: we should have 
repealed it, qmoad New England; for we had a strong, palpable, 
and oppressive case. Sir, we believe the embargo unconstitu- 
tional; but still, that was matter of opinion, and who was to 
decide it^ We thought it a clear case; but, nevertheless, we 
did not take the law into our own hands, becautt tae did not wish 
to bring about a rtvoluliim, nor to break up the Union : for I 
maintain, that, between submission to the decision of the con- 
stituted tribunals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle 
ground — there is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance, and 
half rebellion. And, sir, how futile, how very futile, it is, to 
admit the right of State interference, and then attempt to save it 
from (he character of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of 
qualitication to the causes and occasions, leaving all these quali- 
fications, like (he case itself, in the discretion of the State gov- 
ernments. It must be a clear cose, it is said; a deliberate cose; 
a palpable case; a dangerous case. But then tbe State is still 
lcl\ at liberty to decide for herself, what is clear, what is delib- 
erate, what is palpable, what is dangerous, Do adjectives and 
epithets avail any thing? Sir, the human mind is so constituted, 
that the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear 
and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse them; and 
both sides usually grow clearer, as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconslitutionalily in the tariff; she sees 
oppression there, also; end she sees danger. Pennsylvaaia, 
with a vision not less sharp, looks at tbe same tsriff, and sees no 
such thing in it — she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all sale. 
The faith of South Carolina is strengthened by opposKion, and 
she now not only sees, but Resohfs, that the tarilT is palpably 
unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous: but PeDOsytvania, 
not to be behind her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen 
her own faith by a conhdent asseveration, Resolves, also, and 
gires to every warm affirmative of South Carolina, a plain dowu- 
ri^, PeuasyWania negative. South Carolina, to show tka 
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Btrength and unitj of her opinion, brings her aMembl^ to a una- 
nimity, within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be outdone in 
this respect more than others, reduces her dissentient fraction to 
a single vote. Now, sir, again 1 ask the gentleman, what is lo 
be done? Are these Stales both righlf la he bound to con- 
sider^them both right P If not, which is intbe wrong? or rather, 
which has the best right to decide? And if be, and if 1, are not 
to know what the Conatitutton means, and what it is, till those 
two State legislatures, and the twenty-two others, shall agree in 
its construction, what have we sworn to, when we have sworn 
to maintain it? 1 was forcibly struck with one reflectioo, as (be 
gentleman [Mr. Hayne] went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. 
Madison's resolutions to prove that a State may interfere, in a 
case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power 
not srantod. The honorable member supposes the tariff law to 
be such an exercise of power; and that, consequently, a case 
has arisen in which the State may, if it see fit, interfere by its 
own law. Now it bo happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madison 
himself deems this same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead 
of a clear and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no viola- 
tion at all. So that while they use his authority for a hypothet- 
ical case, they reject it in the very case before them. All this, 
sir, shows the inherent — futility — I had almost used a stronger 
word— of conceding this power of interference to the States, ao4 
then attempting to secure it from abuse by imposing qualifica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to judge. One of two 
things is true; either the laws of the Union are beyond tbe dis- 
cretion, and beyond tbe control of the Stale; or else we have no 
Constitution of general government, and thrust back again to 
the days of tbe confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had been 
received and acted upon in New England, In the times of the 
embargo and non-intercourse, we should probably not now have 
been here. Tbe government would, very likely, have gone to 
pieces, and crumbled into dust. No stronger case can ever arise 
than existed under those laws; no Slates can ever entertain a 
clearer conviction than the New England States then enter- 
tained; and if they bad been under the influence of that heresy 
of opinion, as I must call it, which the honorable member 
espouses, this Union would, in all probability, have been scat- 
tered to the four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply 
bis principles to that case; I ask him to come forth and declare, 
whether, m his opinion, the New England States would have 
been justified in interfering to break up the embargo system, 
under the conscientious opinions which they held upon it? Had 
they a right to annul that law? Does he admit or deny? If that 
which is thought palpably unconstitutional in South Carolina, 
justifies that State in arresting tbe progress of the law, toll me, 
whether that which was thought palpably unconrtitutional also 
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in MassBchaaetta, would have justified her in doing the same 
thing ^ Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. It has not a foot of 
ground in the Conetitution to stand on. No public man of rep* 
utatii n ever advanced it in Maesachu setts, in the warmest times, 
or c< uld maintain himself upon it there at any liroe. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1198. I cannot undertake to say how these resolutions 
were understood by those who passed them. Their language is not 
a lillle indefinite. In the case of the exercise, by CungreHB, of a 
dangerous power, not granted to them, the resolutions assert the 
right, on the part of the State to interfere, and arrest tiie pro- 
gress of the evil. This is susceptible of more than one interpre- 
taticm. It may mean no more than that the States may iaterlere, 
by complaint and remonstrance, or by proposing to the people 
an alteration of the federal Constitution. This would be all 
quite uDobjectionable ; or, it may be, that no more is meant 
than to assert the general right of revolution, as against all gov- 
ernments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no one 
doubts, and this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed the 
resolutions could have meant by it ; for I shall not readily be- 
lieve, that he was ever of opinion that a State, under the 
Constitution, and in conformity with it, could, upon the ground 
of her owQ opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and 
palpable she might think the case, annul a law of Congress, so 
far as it should operate on herself, by her own legislative 
power. 

I must now beg -to ask, sir, whence is this supposed right of 
the States derived } — where do they find the power to interfere 
with the laws of the Union ? Sir, the opinion which the honorr 
able gentleman maintains, is a notion, founded in a total misap- 
prehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this governmeDt, 
and of the foundation on which it stands. I hold it to be a pop* 
ular government, erected by the people ; those who administer 
it, responsible to the people ; and itself capable of being 
amended and modified, just as the people may choose it should 
be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from the people, 
as the State governments. It is created for one purpose ; the 
stale governrocntB for another. It has its own powers, they 
have theirs. There is no more authority with them to arrest the 
operation of a law of Congress, than with Congress to arrest 
the operation of their laws. We are here to administer a Con- 
stitution emanating immediately from the people, and tmsted, 
by them, to our administration. It is not the creature of the 
State goTernments. It is of no moment to the argument, that 
certain acta of the State legislatures are necessary to fill our seats 
in this body. That ia not one of their original State powers, a 
part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty which the peo- 

file, by the Constitution ilaelf, have imposed on the State legis- 
aturea ; and which tbey might have left to be performed else- 
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where, if they had seen fit. So thej have left the choice of 
Preaident with electors i but all this does not affect the propo- 
Bitioa, that this whole government, President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives, IB a popular government. It leaves it still 
all its popular character. The Governor of a State, (in some of 
the Slates,) is chosen, not directly hy the people, hut by those 
who are chosen by the people, for the purpose of performing, 
among other duties, that of electing a Governor. Is the gov- 
ernment of a State, on that account, not a popular government ? 
This governmept, sir, is the independent ofiapriogol'the popular 
will, it is not the creature of State legislatures ; nay, more, if 
the whole truth must be told, the people brought it into exist' 
ence, established it, end have hitherto supported it, for the very 
purpose, amongst others, of imposing certain salutary reatrwiiU 
on State sovereignties. The States cannot now make war ; 
they cannot contract alliances ; they cannot make, each for it- 
self, separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay impoats; 
they cannot coin money. If this Constitution, sir, be the crea- 
ture of State legislatures, it must be admitted that it has ob- 
tained a strange control over the volitions of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this government. They gave 
it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have enumerated 
the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a lim- 
ited government- They have defined its authority. They have 
restrained it to the exercise of such powers aa are granted ; and 
all others, they declare, are reserved to the Slates or the people. 
But, sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, they would 
have accomplished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear, as to avoid possibility of doubt ; no limitation so precise, 
as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this 
grant of the people i Who shall interpret their will, where it 
may be supposed they have left it doubtful ? With whom do 
they repose this ultimate right of deciding on the powers of the 
government P Sir, they have settled all this in the fullest maa- 
ner. They have left it, with the government itself, in its ap- 

firopriate branches. Sir, the very chief end, the main design, 
or which the whole Constitution was framed and adopted, waa 
to establish a government that should not be obliged to act 
through State agency, depend on State opiaioa, and State 
discretion. • • ■ 

But who shall decide on the question of interference P To 
whom lies the last appeal ? This, sir, the Constitution itself de- 
cides, also, by declaring, " that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all casts arising under the Constitution attd lates of tAc 
United Stales" These two prorisiODS, sir, cover the whole 
ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of the arch. With 
these, it is a Constitution ; without them, it is a confederacy. 
In pursuance of these clear and express proviaions, Congress 
established, at its very first session, in the judicial act, a mode ' 
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for carrying them into full effect, and for bringing all questioRB 
of oonstitutional power to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. It then, sir, hecame a goTernment. It thon had the 
means of self-prolection ; and, but for tbis, it would, in all prob- 
ability, have been now among things which are past. Having 
constituted the gopernment, tuid declared its powers, the people 
have further said, that since somebody must decide on the ex- 
tent of these powers, the government shall itself decide ; subject, 
always, like other popular governments, to its responsibility to 
the people. And now, sir, I repeat, how is it that a State legis- 
lature acquires any power to interfere f Who, or what, gives 
Ihem the right to say to the people, " We, who are your agents 
and servants for one purpose, will undertake to decide, that 
your other agents and sefvants, appointed by you for another 
purpose, have transcended the authority you gave them ! " The 
reply would be, I think, not impertinent — " Who made you a 
judge over another's servants ? To their own masters they 
stand or fall." 

Sir, I deny this power of State legislaturea altogether. It 
cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that, 
in an extreme case, a State government might protect the people 
from intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a case, the people 
might protect themselves, without the aid of the State govern- 
ments. Such a case warrants revolution. It must make, when 
it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act of a State legislature 
cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any more lawful. 
In maintaining these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the 
rights of the people. I state what they have declared, and msist 
on their right to declare it. They have chosen to repose this 
power in the general government, and I think it my duty to 
support it, tike other constitutional powers. 

For myself, sir, I do not admit the Jurisdiction of South Caro- 
lina, or any other State, to prescribe my constitutional duty, or 
to settle, between me and the people, the validity of laws of 
Congress, for which I have voted. I decline her umpirage. 1 
have not sworn to support the Constitution according to her con- 
struction of its clauses. I have not stipulated, by my oath of 
office, or otherwise, to come under any responsibility, except to 
the people, and those whom they hare appointed to pass upon the 
question, whether laws, supported by my votes, conform to the 
Constitution of the country. And, sir, if we look to the general 
nature of the case, could any thing have been more preposterous, 
than to make a government for the whole Union, and yet leave 
its powers subject, not to one interpretation, but to thirteen, or 
twenty-four, interpretations? Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsTbls to all, with power to decide for all — shall con- 
stitutional questions be letl to four-and-twenty popular bodies, 
each at liberty to decide for itself, and none bound to respect the 
decisions of others; and each at liberty, too, to give a new con- 
58 
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■tniction on eyeiy new election of its own members? Would 
»ny thjng, with such a principle in it, or rather with such a de»- 
tttution of all principle, be fit to be called a government? No, 
sir. It should not be denominated a Conatitution. It should be 
called, rather, a collection of topics, for everlasting controreray; 
heads of debato for a disputatious people. It would not be a 
government. It would not be adequate to any practical good, 
Dor fit for any country to live under. To avoid ail possibility of 
being misunderstood, allow me to repeat again, in the fullest 
manner, that I claim no powers for the govemmeot by forc«d ta 
UBfair construction. I aiilmit, that it is a government of strictly 
limited powers; of enumerated, specified, and particularised 
powers; and that whatsoever is not granted, is witlibeld. But 
nrtwithstanding all this, and however the grant of powers mav 
be expressed, its limits and oxtent may yet, in some cases, admit 
of doubt; and the general government wouM be good for notbiog, 
it would be incapable of long existing, if some mode had not 
been provided, in which these doubts, as they should arise, might 
be peaceably, but authoritatively, solved, * * * 

Let it be remembered, that the Constitutioa of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its present form 
no longer than the people, who established it, shaJI choose to 
continue it. If they sbail become convinced that they have mads 
an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution of pow- 
er, between the State govemm^ls and the general government, 
they can altar that distribution at will. 

If any thing be found in the national Constitution, either 1^ 
original provision, or subsequent interpretstion, which ought not 
to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. If any con- 
struction be established, unacceptable to them, so as to become, 
practically, a part of the Constitution, they will amend it at their 
own sovereign pleasure. But while the people choose to main- 
tain it as it ts; while they are satisfied wiln it, and refuse to 
change it; who has given, or who can give, to the State legisla- 
tures a right to alter it, either by interference, construction, or 
Otherwise? Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the people 
have any power to do any thing for themselves: they imagme 
there is no safety for them, any longer than they ore under the 
close guardianship of the Slate legislatures. Sir, the people have 
not trusted their safety, in regard to the general constitution, to 
diese haxuis. They have required other security, and taken ether 
bonds. They have chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain 
words of the instrument, and to such construction as the govern- 
ment itself, in doubtfiil cases, should put on its own powers, undet 
their oaths of office, and subject to their roaponsibUity to them; 
just as the people of a State trusts their owo Stale govemmentB 
with a similar power. Secondly, they have reposed their trust 
in the efficacy of frequent elections, and in theu own power to 
remove their own servants and agents, whenever they see cause. 
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Thirdly, they baTe reposed trust in the judicial power, which, in 
order Ihet it might be trust worthy, they have made aa reapect- 
abJe, as disiutereated, and aa independeut aa was prtLCticable.— 
Fourthly, they bave Been fit to rely, in case of aeceuity, or high 
expediency, on their known and admitted power to alter or ameod 
the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, whenever experience 
shall point out defects or imperfections. And, jCnvAy, the people 
of the United States bave, at no time, in no way, directly or in- 
directly, authorized any State legialature to construe or interpret 
their high instrument of government: much leas to interfere, by 
tbeir own power, to arrest its course and operation. 



Mr. Hatkb. The propontion which I laid down, and from 
which the K^itleman disaente, is taken from the Virginia resolu- 
tions of '98, and is in these words, " that in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangeroua exercise by the federal government of 
pmoers not granted by the compact, [the Constitution,] the Slates 
who are parties thereto, kaut a rigM to inttrpost, for arreating 
the progreaa of the evil, and for maintaining within tbeir t»- 
Bpective hmite the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining 
to them." The gentleman insists that the States have no right 
to decide whether tbe Conatitution has been violated by acts of 
Congress or not — but tkat the federal government is the ezcbinve 
judge of tkt extent of its sun powers ; and that in case of a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, however " deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous," a State has no constitutional redress, except where 
the matter can be brought before the Supreme Court, whose de- 
cision must be final and conclusive on the aubjecl. Having 
thus distinctly stated the points in dispute between the gentle- 
man and myself, I proceed to examine them. And here it will 
be necessary to go back to the origin of tbe federal government. 
It cannot be doubted, and is not denied, that before the Consti- 
tution, each State was an independent sovereignty, posseasing 
all the rights and powers appertaining to independent nationa; 
nor can it be denied, that, after the Constitution was formed, 
they remained equally sovereign and independent, aa to all 
powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. This 
would have been the case even if no positive provision to that 
eflect had been inserted in that instrument. But to remove all 
doubt it is expressly declared, by the 10th article of tbe amend- 
ment of the Constitution, " tbat the powers not delegated to the 
States, by tbe Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the Stales, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people." The 
true nature of the federal Constitution, therefore, is, (in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison,) " a compact to which the States are 
parties," a compact by which eaoh State, acting in its sovereign 
capacity, has entered into an agreement with tbe other States, 
by which they have consented that ceitsin designated powers , 
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sbHll be exercised by the Uoited States, in the manner prescribed 
in the inBtrumeat. Nothing can be clearer than that, under 
such a B/Btem, the federal government, exercising strictly dele- 
gated powers, can have no right to act beyond the pale of its 
authority, and that all such acta are void. A State, on the con- 
trary, retaining all powers not expressly given away, may law- 
fully act in alt cases where she has not voluntarily imposed re- 
strictions on herself. Here then is a case of a compact between 
sovereigns, and the question ariaes, what is the remedy for a 
clear violation of its express terms by one of the parties r And 
here the plain obvious dictate of common sense, is in strict con- 
formity with the understanding of mankind, and the practice of 
nations in all analogous cases — " that where resort can be had 
to no common superior, the parties to the compact must, (hem- 
selves, be the rightful judges whether the bargain has been pur- 
sued or violated." (Madison's R«port, p. 20.) When it is 
insisted by the gentleman that one of the parties " has the power 
of deciding ultimately and conclusively upon the estent of its 
own authority," I aslc for the grant of such a power, 1 call 
upon the gentleman to show it to me in the Constitution. It ia 
not to be found there. 

But if there be no common superior, it results from the very 
nature of things, that the parties must be their oum judges. This 
is admitted to be the case where treaties are formed between 
independent nations, and if the same rule does not apply to the 
federal compact, it must be because the federal ia superior to 
the Slate government, or because the States have surrendered 
their sovereignly. Neither branch of this proposition can be 
maintained for a moment. 

Here, however, we are met by the argument that the Consti- 
lution was not formed by the ^ates, in tlieir sovereign capacity, 
but by the people, and it is therefore inferred that the federal 
govemmenl, being created by all the people, must he supreme; 
and though it ia not contended that the Constitution may be 
rightfully violated, yet it is insisted that from the decisions of the 
federal government there can be no appeal. 

I deny that the Constitution was framed by the people in the 
sense in which that word is used on the other side, and insist 
that it was framed by the States acting in their sovereign capa- 
city. When, in the preamble of the Constitution, we find the 
words, " we, the people of the United States," it is clear, they 
can only relate to the people as citizens of the several States, 
because the federal government was not then in existence. 

We accordingly find, in every part of that instrument, that 
the people are always spoken of in that sense. Thus, in the 
second aection of the first article, it is declared, "liiat the 
House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every aecona year, by the people of the several States." To 
show that, in entering into this compact, the States acted in their 
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sovereigD capacity, aod not merely oa parts of one great com- 
munity, what can be more conclusive than the historical fact, 
that, when every State had consented to it except one, she waji 
not held to be bound. A mojority of the people in any State 
bound that State, but nine-tenths of all the people of the United 
Stales could not hind the people of Rhode Island, until Rhode 
Islaod, as a State, had consented to the compact. 

I am not disposed to dwell longer on this point, which does 
appear to my mind to be too clear to admit of controversy. But 
I will quote from Mr, Madison's report, which goes the whole 
length in support of the doctrines for which I have contended. 

Having now established the position that the Constitution was 
a compact between sovereign ond independent Stales, having no 
common superior, " il follows of necessity," (to borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison,) " that there can be no tribunal above 
their authority to decide in the last resort, whether the compact 
made by them be violated; and consequently, that, as the parties 
to it, they must themselves decide, in the lost resort, such ques- 
tions as may be of sufficient magnitude to require their interpo- 
sition. " 

But the gentleman insists that the tribunal provided by the 
Constitution, for the decision of controversies between tbe States 
and the federal goveramcnt, is the Supreme Court. 

It is clear that questions of sovereignty are not the proper 
subjects of judicial investigation. They «re much too large, and 
of too delicate a nature, to be brought within the jurisdiction of 
a court of justice. Courts, whether supreme or subordinate, are 
the mere creatures of the sovereign power, designed to ex- 
pound and carry into effect its sovereign will. No mdependent 
State ever yet submitted to a judge on the bench the true con- 
struction of a compact between itself and another sovereign. 
All courts may incidentally take cognizance of treaties, where 
rights are claimed under them, but who ever heard of a court 
making an inquiry into the authority of the agents of the high 
contracting parties to make the treaty — whether its terms had 
been fulfilled, or whether it had become void, on account of s 
breach of its conditions on either sidei* All these are political, 
and not judicial questions. Some reliance has been placed od 
those provisions of the Constitution which constitute " one Su- 
preme Court," which provide, "that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the United States and treaties," and which 
declare "that the Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States, tohich shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties, 
&.C., shall be the supreme law of the land," &c. Now, as to the 
name of the Supreme Court, it is clear that the term has relation 
only to ita supremacy over the inferior courts provided for by 
the Constitution, and has no reference whatever to any suprem- 
acy over the sovereign States. The words are, " the judicial 
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power of the United Steles shall he Tested in one Snpnme Coart, 
knd such inferior courts as Congress may, from time to time, 
establish," &o. Though jurisdiction is given " in cases arising 
under the Constitution," yel it is expressly limited to " cases in 
law and equity," showing conclusively that this jurisdiction wu 
incidental merely to the ordinary adminiatratioD of justice, and 
not intended to touch high questions of conflicting sovereignty. 
When it is declared that the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, " made h. pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme 
law of the land," it ia manifest that no indication is given either 
aa to the power of the Supreme, Court, to bind the States by ita 
decisions, nor as to the course to be pursued in the event of Itaos 
baig passed not >r pursuance of the Constitution. And I beg 
leave to call ^entlemen'a attention to the striking fact, that the 



those arising under treaties. In all of these cases the power is 
limited to questiooa arieiag in law and equity, that is to say, to 
cases where jurisdiction is incidentally acquired in the ordinary 
administration of justice. But as, with regard to treaties, the 
Supreme Court has never assumed jurisdiction over questions 
arising between the sovereigns who are parties to it; so under 
the Constitution, they cannot assume jurisdiction over questions 
arising between the individual States and the United States. 

But to prove, as I think conclusively, that the judiciary were 
not designed to act as umpires, it ia only necessary to observe, 
that, in a great majority of cases, that court could manifes'':lT 
not take jurisdiction of the matters in dispute. Whenever it 
may be designed by the federal government to commit a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, it can be done, and always will be done 
in such a manner as to deprive the court of all jurisdiction over 
the subject. Take the case of the tariff and internal improve- 
ments, whether constitutional or unconstitutional, it is admitted 
thai the Supreme Court have no jurisdiction. Suppose Con- 

Sress should, for the acknowledged purpose of making an equal 
istribution of the property of the country, among States or indi- 
viduals, proceed to lay taxes to the amount of $£0,000,000 a 
year. Could the Supreme Court take cognizance of the act 
laying the tax, or making the distribution? Certainly not. 

Take another case which is very likely to occur. Congress 
have the unlimited pouier of tazation. Suppose them also to 
assume an unlimited pouier of appropriation. Apprepriationa of 
money are made to establish presses, promote education, build 
and support churches, create an order of nobility, or for any 
other unconatitutional object; it is manifest that, in none of these 
cases, could the constitutionality of the laws making those grants 
be tested before the Supreme Court. It would be in vain, that 
a State should come before the judges with an act appropriating 
money to any of these objects, and ask of the court to decide 
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whether these grants were constitutioDBl. They could not even 
be heard; the court would atiy they had nothbg to do with it; 
and they would say rightly. It is idle, therefore, to talk of the 
Supreme Court afibrifing any security to the States, in cases 
where their rights may be violated by the exercise of uncensti- 
lutioDol powers on the part of the federal government. On this 
subject Mr. Madison, in his report, says: "But it is objected, 
that the judicial authority is to be regarded as the sole expositor 
of the Constitution in the last resort; and it may be adted, for 
what reason the declaration by the General Assembly, supposing 
it to be theoretically true, could be required at the present day, 
and in so solemn a manner. 

" On this objection ib might be observed, first, that there may 
be mstances of usurped power, which the forms of the Constitu- 
tion would never draw within the control of the judicial depart- 
ment." 

But the proper answer to the objection is, that the resolution 
of the Groneral Assembly relates to those great and extraordinaiy 
oases in which all the forma of the Constitution may prove inet- 
fectual against infractions dangerous to the essential righta of 
the parties to it. 

" However true, therefore, it may be, that the judicial depart- 
ment is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms of the Con- 
stitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort must necessarily 
be deemed the lost in relation to the antborities of the other de- 
partments of the government; not in relation to the rights of the 
parlies to the constitutional compact, from which the judicial as 
well as the other departments, hold their delegated trusts. On 
any other hypothesis, the delegation of judicial power would 
annul the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this 
department with the others in usurped powers, might subvert for- 
ever, and beyond the possible rescn of any rightful remedy, the 
very Constitution which all were instituted to preserve." 

If, (ben, the Supreme Court are not, and, firom their organiza- 
tion, cannot, be tne umpires in questions of conflicting sover- 
eignty, the nest point to be considered is, whether Congress 
themselves possess the right of deciding conclusively on the ex- 
tent of their own powers. This, I know, is a popular notion, 
and it is founded on the idea, that as all the States are repre* 
sented here, nothing con prevail which is not in conformity with 
the will of the majority — and it is supposed to be a republican 
maxim, " that the majority must govern." 

Now will any one contend that it is the true spirit of this gov- 
ernment, that the toilt of a majority of Cangrets should, in tU 
cases, be the supreme law ? If no security was intended to bB 
provided for the rights of the Slates, and the liberty of the cili> 
zens, beyond the mere organization of the federal governments 
we should have had no written Constitution, but Congress would 
have been authorized to legislate far us, in all coses whalKMTW; 
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and the acts of our Slate legislatures, like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would have been subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress. If the will of a majority 
of Congress is to be the supreme law of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead letter, and has utterly failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms 6f the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, " are reserved lo the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country, 
as a great experiment, for the purpose of ascertniuing how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured against the encroach- 
ments of majorities — often acting under party excitement, and 
not unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within the Coitstitution, and lo have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be ao by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, of sufficient importance to 
jftstify sttch an in/trenee. 

But what thenP asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation lo the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difl'erence of opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a difference 
of opinion necessarily produce war? No, And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In all 
Buch cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difficulty: and moat happily for us, that mode ia 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dif- 
ference of opinion hetween the parties to the compact, as to the 
extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their, com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper) — viz: Ihree-fourths of the 
Slates. 

But it has beenasked, why not compel aStote, objecting to the 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by ■ 
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propOBitioD to amend the Conslitutios? I answer, bee Kuse, such 
a course would, in the firat inatanoe, admit the exercise of an 
unconBlitutional authority, which the States are not bound to 
submit to, even for a daj', and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtabed by such an appeal, 
eren if a State were at liberty to make it. If a majority of both 
Houses of Congress should, from any motive, be induced delib- 
eralely, to exercise " powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of " arresting the progress of the evil, by a vote of 
three-fourths? But the Conslilution does not permit a minority 
to submit to the people a proposition for an amendment of the 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only come from " two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therefore, at once, that a 
minority, whose constitutional rights are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constitution. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the federal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise uncoiMtitutioDal 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress, (the party pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in order to have it eipresaly 
conferred, and, until so conferred, the exercise of such authority 
must be auspeuded. Even in cases of doubt, such an am>eal is 
due to the peace and harmony of the govemment. On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his openmg message to Con- 
gress, says: " I regard an appeal to the source of poietr, in cases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the m4nl lacrtd of all our obUga- 
tiom. Upon this country, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
principle of adherence to loritten Corutitutiotu. If it fail here, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was in- 
tended to be a govemment of limited and specific, and not gen- 
oral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framero. The schema 
has worked well, It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become an object of admiration to the world. Noth- 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the BucceM of the Constitution under which we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most dee|rfy 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yoa 
against all eDcroachments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
aovereiKntr< Sustained by its healthful and invigorating influ- 
ence, the federal system can never fail." 

I have already shown, that it has been fiilly recognized by the 
Virginia resolutions of "SS, and byMr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only " the rightj but the duty of the 
States," to "judge of infractions of the Constitution," and "to 
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interpose for vnnnfaintngmtkin their Umiti tlu authorities, rights, 
and iibtrtUt, apptrtaimng to than." 

Mr. JeSerBon, on various occuioua, expr«i*ed hioiBetf in lan- 
guage equally strona. In the Kentucky reiolutione of '98, pre- 
pared by him, it ia declared that the federal government " was 
not made the ezciuBiTO and final judge of the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated to itself, since that would have made its discretion, 
and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers, but that, ai 
in all other cases of compact among parties having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as veU 
of titfractions a* the mode md measure ef redress." 

In the Kentucky resolutions of '99, it is even more explicitly 
declared, " that the several States which formed the Censtitntion, 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right 
to judge of its infraction, and that a nuUifieation by those sover- 
eignties of alt uQButhoriied acta done under color of that instru- 
ment, is the rightful remedy." 

But the gentleman says, this right will be dangerous. Sir, I 
insist, that of all the checks that have been provided by the C<hi- 
stitution, this is by far the safest, and the least liable to abuse. 

But there is one point of view, in which this matter presents 
itself to my mind with irresistible force. The Supreme Court, it 
is admitted, may nullify an act of Congress, by declaring it to be 
unooDstitutional. Can Congress, after such a nullification, pro- 
ceed to enforce the law, even if they should diSer in opinion froni 
the court? What then would be the efiect of such a decision? 
And what would be the remedy in such a case P Congress would 
be arrested in the exercise of the £sputed poieer, and the only 
remedy would be, an appeal to the creating power, three-fburtlis 
of the States, for an amendment to the Constitution. And by 
whom must such an appeal be made i It must be made by the 
party proposing to ezerciee the disputed power. Now I willaak, 
whether a aovereign State may not be saJely entrusted with the 
exercise of a power, operating merely as a check, which is ad- 
mitted to belong to the Supreme Court, and which may he exer- 
cised every day, by any three of its members. Sir, no ideas that 
can be formed of arbitrary power on the one hand, and abject 
dependence on tbe other, can be carried further, than to suppose, 
that three individuals, mere men, " subject to like passions with 
ourselves," may be safely entrusted with the power to nullify an 
act of Congress, because they conceive it to be unconstitutional ; 
hut that a sovereign and independent State, even the great State 
of New York, is bound, implicitly, to submit to its operation, 
even where it violates, in the grossest mannner, her own rights, 
or the liberties of her citizens. But we do not contend that a 
common case would just^ the interposition. 

This is " the extreme nedicin* of the State," and cannot be- 
come our daily bread. 

Mr. Madison, in his report says, " it does not fiillow, however, 
that because the States, as sovereign parties to their constitn- 
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tional compact, must ultimatalj decide whether it hw been no- 
Imted, that such a decision ought to be intfiqtoBed, either in a 
haslj manner, or on doubt&l and inferior occasions, 

" The resolution has, accordingly, guarded against any mis- 
apprehension of its object, by expressly requiring, for such an 
interposition, ' the case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
breachoftbeConstitution, by the exercise of po vers not granted 
by it.' 

" But the resolution has done more than guard against mis- 
construction, by expressly referring to cases of a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous nature. It specifieB tht object of Ike inter- 
position which it contemplates to be solely that of arrtsting the 
j^ogresi of the mil of usurpation, and of maiDlaining the author- 
ities, rights, and liberties appertaining to the States, as parties 
to the Cooslitution. " 

No one can read this, without perceiving that Mr. Madison 

foes the whole length, in support of the principles for which I 
Bve been contending. 

The gentleman has called upon us to carry out our scheme 
praeticall}/. Now, sir, if I sm correct in my view of this matter, 
then it follows, of course, that the right of a State being estab- 
lished, the federal goveroment is hourtd to aequiesct in a solemn 
decision of a State, acting in its sovereign capacity, at least so 
for as to make an appeal to the people for an amendment of the 
Constitution. This solemn decision of a State, (made either 
through its legislature or a Convention, as may be supposed to 
be the proper organ of its sovereign wUl — a point I do not pro- 
pose now to discuss,) binds the federal government under the 
highest constitutional obllgalion, not to resort to any means of 
coercion against the citizens of the dissenting State. How then 
can any collbion ensue between the federd and State govern- 
ments, unless, indeed, the former should determine to enforce 
the law by unconstitutional moans? 

Sir, I will put the case home to the gentleman. Is there any 
violation of the constitutional rights of the States, and the liber- 
ties of the citizens, (sanctioned by Congreae and the Supreme 
Court,) which he would believe it to be the right and duty of a 
State to resist? Does he contend for the doctrine "of passive 
obedience and non-resistance ? Would he justify an open resist- 
ance to an Ac( of Congress sanctioned by the Courts, which 
should abolish the trial by jury, or destroy the freedom of reli- 
gion, or the freedom of the press? Yes, sir, he would advocate 
resistance in such cases; and so would I, and so would all of 
us. But such resistance would, according to his doctrine, ha 
rtvolmion ; it would he ribeUioa. Accorduig to my opinion it 
would be just, legal, and constittUional resistance. The whole 
difference between ua, then, consists in tbb: the gentleman 
would make force the only arbiter in all cases of coUision be- 
tween the States and the federal government. I would resort to 
a peaceful remedy— the ioterpoaitioD of the State to "oirort the 
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progress of the svil," until such times w " a convention, (a»- 
Bembled st the ckII of Congress or two-thirds of the several 
States,) shall decide to which the/ mean to give an authority 
claimed by two of their organs." Sir, I say with Mr. Jefferson, 
(whose words I have here borrowed,) that ^' it is the peculiar 
wisdom and felicity of our Coostitution, to have provided this 
peactable appeal, where that of other nations," (and I may add 
that of the geatleman,) " is at once to force," 

Mr. Webster (in some closing remarks said) : A few words 
on the constitutional argumeot, which the honorable gentleman 
(Mr. Hayne) labored to reconstruct. 

His argument consists of two propositions, and an inference. 
His propositions are — 1. That the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween the States. 2, That a compact between two, with au- 
thority reserved to one to interpret its terms, would be a surrender 
to that one, of all power whatever. 3. Therefore, (such is his 
inference,) the Greneral Government does not poasesa the author- 
ity to construe its own powers. 

Now, air, who does not see, without the aid of exposition or 
detection, the utter confusion of ideas, involved in this, so elab- 
orate and systematic argument? 

The Constitution, it is said, is a compact betiettn Btatei : the 
Slates, then, and the States only, are parties to the eompaet. How 
comes the general government itself a party? Upon the honoiv 
able gentleman's hypothesis, the general government is the result 
of the compact, the creatures of the compact, not one of the 
parlies to it. Yet the argument, as (he gentleman has now stated 
It, makes the government itself one of its own creators. It makes 
it a party to that compact to which it owes its own existence. 

For the purpose of erecting the Constitution on the basis of a 
compact, the gentleman considers the States as parties to that 
compact; but as soon as his compact is made, then be chooses 
to consider the general government, which is the offspring of that 
compact, not its offspring, but one of its parties; and so, being 
B parly, has not the power of judging on the terms of compact. 

If the whole of the gentleman s main preposition were con- 
ceded to him, that is to say — if I admit for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the Constitution is a compact between States, the in- 
ferences, which he draws from that proposition, are warranted by 
no just reason, fiocause, if the Constitution be a compact be- 
tween States, still, that Constitution, or that compact, has estab- 
lished a government, with certain powers; and whether it be 
one of those powers, that it shall construe and interpret for itself, 
the terms of the compact, in doubtful cases, can only be decided 
by looking to the compact, and inquiring what provisions it con- 
tains on this point. Without any inconsistency with natural 
reason, the government, even thus created, might be Uusted 
with this power of construction. The extent of its powers, 
tberefoie, must still be sought fbi la the instrument itself! 
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If the old confederation had contuned a clause, dechiriag that 
resolutiona of the Coogiofls ehould be the supreme law of the 
land, any State law or Conatitutton to the cootrarj notwithatand- 
iog, and that a committee of CoDgreas, or any other body created 
by it, ihould poBseBa judicial powers, extending to all caaea arising 
under reaotutions of Congress, then the power of ultimate 
decision would hare been vested in Congresa, under the confed- 
eration, although that confederation was a compact between 
States; and, for this plain reason: that it would have been com- 
petent to the States, who alone were parties to the compact, to 
agree, who should decide, in coses of dispute arising on the coB' 
struction of the compact. 

For the same reason, air, if I were now to concede to the 
centleman his principal propositions, viz: that the Constitution 
IS a compact between States, the question would still be, what 
provision is made, in this compact, to settle points of disputed 
construction, or contested power, that shall come into contro- 
versy ? and this question would still be answered, and conclusively 
answered, by the Constitution itself While the gentleman is 
contending against construction, he himself is setting up the most 
looM and danserous construction. The Constitution declares, 
that the lamt «/ Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. — 
No construction is necessary here. It declares, also, with equal 
plainness and precision, that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to every ease arising under the laws of Con- 
gress. This needs no construction. Here is a law, then, which 
u declared to be supreme ; and here is a power established, which 
is to interpret that law. Now, sir, how has the gentlemen met 
this? Suppose the Constitution to be a compact, yet here are its 
terma and now does the gentleman get rid of them? He cannot 
argue the seal off the btmd, nor the words out of the instrument. 
Here they are — what answer does he give to them t None in the 
world, sir, except, that the effect of this would be to place the 
Stales in a condition of inferiority; and because it results, from 
the very nature of things, there being no superior, that the parties 
must be their own judges. Thus closely and cogently does the 
honorable gentleman reaaoa on the words of the Constitution. 
The gentleman says, if there be such a power of final decision 
in the general government, he aahs for the grant of thai power. 
Well, sir, I show him the grant — I turn him to the very words^ 
I show him that the laws of Congress are made supreme; and 
that the judicial power extends, by express words, to the inter- 
|iretation of these laws. Instead of answering this, he retreats 
into the general reflection, that it must reautt from the nature of 
thingSfihat the States, being the parties, must judge for themselves. 
I have admitted, that, if the Constitution were to be considered 
as the creature of the State Governments, it might be modified, 
interpreted, or construed, according to their pleasure. But, even 
in that case, it would he necessary that they should agree. One, 
alone, could not interpret it conclusively; one, alone, could not 
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eoiutrae it; on* alone, could not taoiifj it. Tet the gentleman's 
doctrine is, that Carolina, alone, may construe and interpret that 
compact which equally binds all, and gives equal rights to all. 

So then, sir, even supposing the Constituliou to be a compact 
between the States, the gentleman's doctrine, nevertheless, is not 
maintainable;, because, first, the general government is not a 
party to that compact, but a Oovemmmt estahlished by it, and 
vested by it with the powers of trying and deciding doubtful 
questions; and, secondly, because, if the Constitution be re- 
garded as a compact, not one State only, but all the States, are 
Earties to that compact, and one can have no right to fix upon it 
er own peculiar construction. 
So much, sir, for the argument, even if the premises of the 
genllemaa were granted, or could be proved. But, sir, the gen> 
tieman has failed to maintain his Jeadiog proposition. He hu 
not shown, it csnnot be shown, that the Constitution is a compact 
between State governments. The Constitution itself, in its very 
front, refiites that proposition: it declares that it is ordained and 
established by the People of the United States. So far from say- 
ing that it is established by the governments of the several States, 
it does not even say that it is established by the People of the 
several Slatet ; but it pronounces that it is established by the 
People of the United States, in the aggregate. The gentleman 
says, it must mean no more than that the People of the several 
States, taken collectively, constitute the People of the United 
States; be it so, hut it is in this, their collective capacity, it is as 
all the People of the United Stales, that they establish the Con- 
stitution. So they declare; and words cannot be plainer than 
the words used. 

When the gentleman says, the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween the States, he uses language exactly applicable to the old 
confederation. He speaks as if he were in Congress before 1788. 
He describes fiilly that old state of things then existing. The 
confederation was, in strictnees, a compact; the States, as States, 
were parties to it. We had no other general government. Bui 
that was found insufficient, and inadequate to tiie public exigen- 
cies. The people were not satisfied with it, and undertook to 
establish a better. They undertook to form a general govern- 
ment, which should stand on a new basis — not a confederacy, not 
a league, not a compact between States, but a Constittttiom a 
popular government, founded in popular election, directly respon- 
sible to the people themselves, and divided into branches, with 
.prescribed limits of power, and prescribed duties. They ordained 
such a government: they gave it the name of a Constitutio», and 
therein they establiihed a distribution of powers between this, 
their general government, and their several State governments. 
When they shall become dissatisfied with this distribution, they 
can alter it, Their own power over their own instrument re- 
mains. But until they shall alterit, it must stand as their will, and- 
ia equally binding on the generaJ govenunent and on die SUIm. 
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